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PREFACE 



Thi present Tolmne is based upon a work bearing the same 
general title, published in London daring the past year by Mr. 
John Timbs, the well-known author and compiler of several pop- 
ular works. The rapid sale of more than twelve thousand copies 
of that book is sufficient eridence at once of its value and its pop- 
ularity. The examination, however, of Mr. Timbs' book, prepar- 
atory to its republication here, showed that the original plan, 
though well teecuted, was susceptible of much improvement, not 
only by the correction of some errors and the omission of many 
articles of little value or of mere local interest, but also by the 
introduction of much additional information. A revision of the 
whole was therefore undertaken, during the intervals of leisure ob- 
tained from engrossing business pursuits, and the result has been 
the production of an essentially new book. At least half of the 
articles in the original work have been entirely omitted or altered 
by abridgment and addition, while so much new matter has been 
added as to render the present volume much larger than the 
English one. Some of these additions have been derived firom 
" Popular Errors," an older book by Mr. Timbs, and firom " Cu- 
riosities of History," a similar work very recently issued by the 
same industrious compiler. But a far larger number are the pro- 
ducts of a somewhat extended and varied course of reading. 
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The general idea of the work will be readily gathered from 
its title and from a glanoe at its contents. It contains many little 
items of information, gathered from the broad fields of literature, 
history, and science, which are not contained in encyclopedias and 
ordinary hand-books, and which are not readily fonnd when sought 
In the departments of the Physical and Natural Sciences, more- 
over, are contained many interesting results of modem research, 
of too recent date to hare found a place in ordinary scientific 
treatises. In a word, while this volume has little or no claim to 
a strictly scientific character, it is believed that it will be found 
at onoe useful, interesting, and familiarly instructive. 

ITew Tarh, March, 1857. 
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LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND BOOKS. 



ouanr or ths xir0Li8H lav0ua01. 

SuFPon the English Ungoige to be dirided into a hundred parts ; 
cf these, to make a rough distribution, sixty would be Sazon, thirty 
iroold be Latin Qnolading of ooorse the Latin which has oome to ns 
throogh the FrenohX fire would be Greek ; we should thus have as- 
signed ninetj-fiye parts, leading the other five, perhi^ too large a 
residue, to be divided among aU the other languages from which we 
hare adopted isolated words. The^ Lord's Prayer consists of exactly 
sixty words. You will find that only the following six daim the 
rights of Latin citizenship— * trespasses,' 'trespass,' 'temptation,' 'de- 
lirer,' 'power,' 'gikny.' Nor would it be very diiOlcult to substitute 
for any one of these a Saxon wwd. This is but a small percentage, 
six words in sixty ; and we often light upon a still flmaller proportion* 
Thus take the three first rerses of the 28d Psslm. Here are forty-five 
words, and only three of these are Latin, — 'pasture,' 'comfort,' and 
' convert,' and for every one of these, too, it would be easy to substi- 
tute a word of Saxon origin ; little more, that is, than the proportion 
of seven in the hundred ; while still stronger than this, in five verses 
out of €toesis ccmtaudng one hundred and thirty words, there are 
only five not Saxon, less, that is, than four per cent Still we must 
not condnde that the Anglo-Saxon words by any means outnumber 
the Latin in the degree which the analysis of these passages would 
seem to imply. It is not that there are so many more Ang^o-Saxon 
words, but that the words which there are, being words of more pri- 
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8 THINGB HOT GBNXRALLY KNOWN. 

marj neoeedty, are so many more times used, so mnch more frequently 
reoor. The proportions which the diotionArj, that is the kmgaage at 
reaty wonld ftmodah, are very different from those which the analysis 
of sentences or of the language in motion gives. This shows ns that 
while the English langoage is thus compact in the main of these two 
elements, the Sazon and the Latin, we mnst not for all this regard 
these two as making, one and the other, exactly the same hind of con- 
tributions to it. On the contrary, their contributions are of very dif- 
ferent character. The Anglo-Saxon is not so much one element of 
the English language, as the foundation of it, the basis. All its joints, 
its whole arUeulationy its sinews and its ligaments, the great body of 
articles, pronouns, ooi^unotiona, prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verba, 
all smaller verbs which serve to knit together and bind the larger into 
sentences, these, not to speak of the grammatical structure of the lan- 
guage, are exclusively Saxon. * * * Try to compose a sentence 
of ten words and no more on any subject you please, employing therein 
only words which are of a Latin derivation. Tou will find it impos- 
sible, or next to impossible, to do it. And while it is thus with the 
Latin, whole pages might be written, I do not say in philosophy or 
theology, or upon any abstruser subject, but on fistmiliar matters of 
common every-day life, in which every word should be of Saxon de- 
rivation, and this too without giving to the sentences the least appear- 
ance of awkwardness or stifhess. Still it must not be concluded that 
the Latin portion of our language' is of littie value, or that we could 
draw from the resources of our Teutonic tongue efficient substitutes 
for all the words which it has contributed to our glossary. It wHl, 
however, eateris paribus^ in general be advisable, when a Latin and 
Saxon word offer themselves to our choice, to use the Saxon rather 
than the other. * * * Pathos in situations which are homely, or at all 
connected with domestic affections, naturally moves by Saxon words ; 
lyrical emotion of every kind, which (to merit the name of lyrieal) 
must be in the state of flux and reflux, or, generally, of agitation, also 
requires the Saxon element of our language, because tiie Saxon is 
the aboriginal element, the baaos and not the superstructure ; conse- 
quentiy it comprehends all the ideas which are natural to the heart of 
man, and to the elementary situations of life. — Tbxsoh^ an BnglUk 
Faat cmd Preaent, 

ANALYBI8 OF THE SNOLIBH LAHOUAGB. 

The En^^ish language condsts of about 88,000 words. This in- 
pludes, of oouroe, not only radical words, but all derivatives except 
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ihe preteiites and participles of yerba ; to which moat be added soma 
hw tenna, which, though set down in the dictionariee, are either 
obsolete, or hare never ceased to be considered foreign. Of these, 
about 28,000, or nearly fiye-eighths, are of An^o-Saxon origin. The 
nujoritj of the rest, in what proportions we cannot saj, are Latin and 
Qreek : Latin, however, has the larger share. 

It will thna be aeen that the Anglo-Saxon, even if we look at the 
mere number of words, has contributed onr prindpal source of strength. 
SharcMi Turner, from our most popular writers, adduces a much greater 
preponderance of the Anglo-Saxon element ; but he has not set down 
in figures the numbers of the two classes of words contained in anj 
of these passages. Sir James Mackintosh analyzed three or four of 
them. We now give an anal yds of the whole. The passages in quea- 
tion are from the Bible, Shakspeare, Mlton, Oowley, Thomson, Addi- 
son, ^f>en8er, Locke, Pope, Young, Swift, Bobertson, Hume, Gibbon, 
and Johnson. In five verses out of Genens, containing 180 words, 
there are only 5 not Saxon. In as many verses out of the Gospel of 
St. John, containing 74 words, there are only 2 not Saxon. Of the 
remaining passages, that from 

ZTot BazDU. 

Shakspeare . . • 81 • • • • • 18 

Waum. ... 00 18 

Oowley . . • 78 10 

Thomson ... 78 14 

Addison ... 79 10 

Sp^iser ... 72 14 

Locke . ... .94 20 

Pope .... 84 28 

Young. ... 98 21 

Swift .... 87 9 

Bobertson ... 114 84 

Hume .... 101 88 

Gibbon ... 80 81 

Johnson ... 87 21 

In ncme of these passages is the number of foreign words greater 
than one-third; in many of them less than one-tenth. InaUthereare 
1,492 words, of which only 296 are not Saxon. Taking this as a crite- 
^n, tiie Saxon would constitute about four-fifths of the language, 
instead of fiv^-dgfaths, or about thirty-two fcnrtieths, instead of 
twenty-five fortieths.— Jl^in^ur^A Beview^ ITo. 141* 
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10 THDraS KOT GXNZBALLT KNOWIT. 

THE BELATIYB PBOPOBTION AND IMPOBTAKOE OF THB NOBMAN ABB 
BAXON ELEMENTS m OUB LANOUAOE. 

We should ocmfidently conolude that the Norman was the ruling 
race, from the notioeahle &ct that all ihe words of dignity, state, honor 
and pre-eminence, with one remarkahk exception (to be adduced 
presently), descend to ns from them— sovereign, sceptre, throne, realm, 
royalty, homage, prince, dnke, connt (^ earl ' indeed is Scandinavian, 
though he most borrow his 'countess' from the Norman), chancellor, 
treasurer, palace, castle, hall, dome, and a multitude .more. At the 
same time the one remarkable exception of ^king' would make us, 
even did we know nothing of the actual fiicts, suspect that the chief- 
tain of this ruling race came in not upon a new title, not as overthrow- 
ing a former dynasty, but claiming to be in the rightful line of its suc- 
cession. 

And yet while the statelier superstructure of the language, almost 
all articles of luxury, all that has to do with the chase, with chivalry, 
with personal adornment, is Norman throughout ; with the broad bads 
of the language, and therefore of the life, it is otherwise. The great 
features of nature, sun, moon and stars, earth, water and fire, all the 
prime social relations, fSather, mother, husband, wife, son, daughter, 
these are Saxon. The palace and the castle may have come to us from 
the Norman, but to the Saxon we owe &r dearer names, the house, the 
roof^ the home, the hearth. The instruments used in cultivating the 
earth, the flail, the plough, the ^ckle, the spade, are expressed in his 
language : so to the main products of the earth, as wheat, rye, oats, 
here, L e. barley, and no less the names of domestic animals. Con- 
oeming these last it is not a little characteristic to observe that the 
names of almost all animals, so long as they are alive, are thus Saxon, 
but when dressed and prepared for food become Norman, — a &ct in- 
deed which we mi^t have expected beforehand ; for the Saxon hind 
had the charge and labor of tending and feeding them, but only that 
they might i^pear on the table of his Norman lord. Thus ox, steer, 
cow, are Saxon, but beef^ Norman ; calf is Saxon, but veal Norman ; 
sheep is Saxon, but mutton Norman ; so it is severally with swine and 
pork, deer and venison, fowl and pullet Bacon, the only flesh which 
perhaps ever came within his reach, is the angle exception. — ^Tbenoh'b 
Study qf Words, 

MODE OF PLACmO BOOKS IN ANCIENT T.TBBABTEa 

It may not be known to those who are not accustomed to meet 
with old books in their original bindings^ or to seeing public libraries 
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of ADtiqiiitjr, that the Tolmnes were formerly placed on the shelree 
with the leayee, not the back, in front ; and that the two sidee of the 
binding were joined together with neat dlk or other Btringa, and in 
some inntaiieee^ when the books were of greater Taloe and imrioeity 
than ccMnmon, eren flMtened with gold or silver ohaine. — ^Pmup 

THE AUBZASDKLLN LIBBABT. 

This celebnited coUeotion is supposed to have been the largest ool- 
leetion whidi was ever bronght together before the invention of 
IMintingy and is stated to have amotmted to 700,000 Tolnmes, a nnmber 
which has been often donbted. It is not^ howerer, so generallj known 
that the toQb (pohimina) here spoken of, contained far less than a 
printed Tolome ; for instance, the Metamorpho9e$ of Ovid, in fifteen 
books, wonld make fifteen volnmes; and one Didjmns is said bj 
Athenans to have written 8,500 volnmes. This consideration will 
bring the nnmber assigned, at least, within the bounds of credibility. 

PAPTBUa 

Flinj is in error in saying that papyms was not used for paper 
before the time of Alexander the Great ; for papyri of the most remote 
Fharaonic period are found with the same mode of writing as that of 
the age of Cheops. {Wilhin$(n^ vol. iii., p. 60.) A papyms now in 
Europe, of the date of Oheops, establishes the early use of written 
documents, and the antiquity of paper made of the byblus long before 
the time of Abraham. As papyrus was expensive, few documents of 
that material are found, and these are generally rituals, sales of estates, 
and official papers. Papyrus was used until about the seventh cen- 
tury of our era. A soldier's leave of absence has been diM)overed 
written upon a piece of broken earthenware. — ^Dr. Eitto*s OyelopacUa 
pf Biblieal lAUraXwre, 

THE OLDEST EKOUSH PBIBTBD BOOK. 

Bartholomsdus de Glanvifle, who flourished about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, wrote Ih ProprietaUbus reruw^ which was first 
printed in folio by Oaxton in 1480. It was translated into English by 
Trevisa, and printed by Wynkin de Worde in 1607. Dr. Dibdin, in 
his TffpograpMcal AnUptUimj styles this '*a volume of extnuMrdinary 
typographical beauty and rarity." It is the first book printed on 
paper made in Eng^d. 
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LBATB8 OF TBXB8 ASD BOOKS. 

The use of the Uber or inner bark of trees among the ancients is 
well known. In the Philoiopkical TratuaeHom Sir John Olerk says : 
** The most andent sort of charta (or paper) was of the inner bark of 
tree, called Ub&r in Latin, whence a book had the name of Uber ; bnt 
very little of this sort is now in being." Hence the term l^ was 
first implied to paper, from leaves, espedallj of palms, formerly nsed 
for writing on. Thns we as fiuniliarly speak of the leaf of a book as 
the leaf of a tree. 

EARLY PBI]<rnN0. 

In the infimcy of the art its results were comparatiyely yery rade. 
The type nsed was intended to imitate writing, and partook of the 
character of gothic and script. In ponctnadng, they employed no 
marks at first other than the period and colon ; an obliqne stroke was 
afterwards introduced, and fdlfilled the purpose of onr comma. Pages 
had neither running title nor number. The divisions of words and 
sentences were very imperfect^ and the language was not divided into 
paragraphs. Capital letters were not used to commence a sentence^ 
nor in proper names. No rules seem to have regulated their or&og- 
raphy, which was entirely without method, and their abbreviations 
were so nimierous as to cause the necesdty, in time, of publishing a 
book, by the directions in which they could be read. But one kind 
of letter was used throughout A space was left at the beginning of 
chapters for the illuminator, who wrote in various colored ink the 
initial letter. These were often elaborately ornamented, and very 
costly, being embeDiahed with flowers and figures, and sometimes va- 
riegiU^d with gold and diver. The first presses were faflhioned after 
the common wine-press. For a short time the paper was printed on 
but one side, the blank eides being pasted together. The only forms 
of books were the folio and quarto. Two or three hundred copies 
were then conddered a large edition. Dates were often omitted, and 
the name of the printer, when c^ven, was placed at the end of the 
book. — Quoted in Fublishen^ Circular, 

B0BIBI8 AKD LTBKARnW IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

In most monasteries there were two kinds of Scriptoria, or writing 
offices ; for in addition to Hm large and general apartment used for 
the transcription of church books and manuscripts for the library, there 
were also several sma^er ones ocoi pied by the superiom and the more 
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leanied mfimboB of the oommimify, 38 dotefai for prirate deyotlon and 
stody. ThTis we read that in the Oiatercian orders there were places 
set apart for the transoription of books called Scriptoria, or cells as- 
signed to tiie scribes, " B&ptxtie from each other," where the books 
might be transcribed in ihid strictest silence, aocordiog to the holy roka 
of their founders. These little cells were nsoallj situated in the most 
retired part of the monastery, and were probably inci^ble of aocom- 
modadng more than (me or two persons; dnll and c(Hnfortless places 
no doubt, yet they were deemed great Inxnries, and the nse of them 
only granted to soch as became distinguished for their piety or erudi- 
tion. The aged monks, who often lived in these little offices, 8q;>arate 
from the rest of the scribes, were not expected to work so arduously as 
the rest. Their employment was comparatiyely easy ; nor were they 
compelled to work so long as those in tlie cloister. There is a carious 
passage in Tangmar's Life of St. Bernard, which would lead us to sus- 
pect that private individuals possessed Scriptoria ; for, says he, there 
are Scriptoria not only in the monasteries but in other places, in which 
are conceived books equal to the divine works of the philosophers. 
The Scriptorium of the monastery in which the general business of a 
literary nature was transacted, was an apartment fax more extensive 
and oommodious, fitted up with forms and desks methodically arraoged, 
so as to contain conveniently a great number of copyists. In some of 
the monasteries and cathedrals, they had long ranges of seats one after 
another, at which were seated the scribes, one well versed in the sub- 
ject on which the book treated, recited from the copy whilst they 
wrote ; so that, on a word being given out by him, it was copied by aU. 
The multiplication of manuscripts, under such a system as this, most 
have been immense ; but they did not always make books, fooit Itbroif 
as they called it, in this wholesale manner, but each monk diligently 
labored at the transcription of a separate woric 

The amount of labor carried on in the Scriptorium, of course, in 
many cases depended upon the revenues of the abbey, and the disposition 
of tl^ abbot ; but this was not always the case, as in some monast^es 
they undertook the transcription of books as a matter of commerce, 
and added broad lands to their house by the indostry of their pens. 
But the Scriptorium was frequently supported by resources solely ^- 
plicable to its use. Laymen, who had a taste for literature, or who 
entertained an esteem for it in others, often, at their death, bequeathed 
estates for the support of the numastic Scriptoria. 

The abbot superintended the management of the Scriptorimn, and 
dedded upon the houn f >r their labor, during which time they were 
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ordered to work with unremitting diligence, " not leaving to go and 
wander in idleness," bnt to attend solely to the bnsiness of transcrib- 
ing. To prevent distraction or intermption, no one was allowed to 
enter except the abbot, the prior, the snb-prior, and the annarian ; as 
the latter took charge of all the materials and implements used by the 
transcribers, it was his dnty to prepare and gpive them ottt when re- 
quired ; he made the ink, and cut tiie parchment ready for nse. He 
was strictly enjoined, however, to exercise the greatest economy in 
supplying these precious materials, and not to give more copies '^ neo 
arta/oos^ nee cultelloBy nee eea/rpeHa, nee fnembranee^'" than was actually 
necessary, or than he had computed as sufficient for the work ; and 
what the armarian gave them the monks were to receive without con- 
tradiction or contention. 

The utmost silence prevailed in the Scriptorium, rules were framed^ 
and written admonitions hung on the walls, to enforce the greatest 
care and diligence in copying exactly from the originals. In Alcuin^s 
works, we find one of these preserved ; it is a piece inscribed, " Ad 
Muemim libros seribentiumy 

Other means were resorted to besides these to preserve the text of 
their books immaculate ; it was a common practice for the scribe at 
the end of his copy, to adjure all who transcribed from it to use the 
greatest care, and to refrain from the least alteration of word or sense. 
Authors more especially followed this course ; thus at the end of some 
we find such ii\junctions as this: 

** I a^ure you who shall transcribe this book, by our Lord Jesus 
Christ and by ^s glorious coming, who will come to judge the quick 
and the dead, that you compare what you transcribe, and diligently 
correct it by the copy from which you transcribe it — this a^uration 
also— and insert it in your copy.** 

The Oonsuetudines Ganonicorum, before referred to, also particu- 
larly impressed this upon the monks, and directed that all the brothers 
who were engaged as scribes, were not to alter any writing, althou^ 
in their own mind they might think it proper, widiout first recei'ring 
the sanction of the abbot, ^onno aeeeunt were they to commit eo great 
a presumption,^ But notwithstanding that the scribes were thus en- 
Joined to use the utmost care in copying books, doubtless an oceanonal 
error crept in, which many causes might have produced, such as bad 
light, haste, a little drowsiness, imperfect sight, or even a flickering 
lamp, was sufficient to produce some trivial error ; but in works of im- 
portance the smallest error is of consequence, as some ftiture scribe, 
puzzled by the blunder, might, in an attempt to correct, still more 
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togment the imperfection ; to guard against t^ with reepect to the 
ficriptnres, the most critical care was enforced. Monks adyanced in 
age were alone allowed to transcribe them, and after their completion 
they were read, revised, and re-read again, and it is bj that means so 
nniform a reading has been preeerred ; and although slight differences 
maj here and there occur, there are no books which have traversed 
throng the shadows of the dark ages that preeerre their origiDal text 
so pure and nncormpt as the copies of the Scriptoree, the Fathers ci 
the Chnrch, and the ancient writings of the dassic aothors; some- 
times, it is tnie, a mannscript of the last order is discovered possessing 
a very different reading in some particnlar passage; bnt these appear 
rather as fhtile emendations or interpolations of tiie scribe than as the 
result of a downright blonder, and are easOy perceivable ; for when the 
monkish chnrchmen tampered with ancient copies, it generally origi- 
nated in a deflire to smooth over the indecencies of the heathen an- 
thors, and so render them less liable to cormpt the holy contemplations 
of the devotee ; and while we blame the pions frand, we cannot but 
respect the motive that dictated it 

But as regards the Scriptnres, we talk of the carelessness of the 
monks and the interpolations of the scribes as if these were faults pecn- 
Bar to the monastic ages alone ; alas I the history of Biblical transmis- 
non tells ns differentiy ; the gross perversions, omissions, ^and errors 
wrought in the holy text, proclaim how prevalent these same firalts 
have been in the ages of printed literature^ and which appear more 
palpable by being produced amidst deep scholars, and snrromided with 
an the critical acmnen of a learned age. Five or six thousand of 
these gross blonders, or these wilftil mutilations, protest the unplea- 
sant fact, and show how much of human grossness it has acquired, 
and how besmeared with corruption those sacred pages have become 
in passing throng the hands of man, and the ^'revisings ^ of secta- 
rian minds. 

The Bible was an expensive book, but can scarcely be regarded as 
a rare one; the monastery was indeed poor that had it not, and when 
ODce obtained the monks took care to speedily transcribe it Some- 
times they only possessed detached portions, but when this was the 
case, they generally borrowed of some neighboring and more fortunate 
monastery, the missing parts to transcribe, and so complete their 
own eopiee. 

I do not pretend to say that the Bible was a common book among 
them, or that every monk possessed one — ^fkr different indeed was the 
case ; a copy of the Old and New Testament often supplied the wants 
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of an entire monastery, and in others, only some detached portions 
were to be found ia their little libraries. Sometimes they were more 
plentiful, and the monastery oonld boast of two or three copies, besides 
a few separate portions ; and occasionally I hare met with instances 
where, besides seyeral JBiblia Optima, they enjoyed Hebrew codices 
and translations, with nomerons copies of the Gospels. We most not 
foiget) howeyer, that the transcription of a Bible was a work of time, 
and required the outlay of much industry and wealth. ^* Broths 
Tedynton," a monk of Ely, commenced a Bible ia 189G, and was 
seyeral years before he completed it. The magnitude oi the under- 
taking can scarcely be imaged by those unpractised in the art of 
copying. Kings and nobles offered the Bible as an appropriate and 
generous gift, and bishops were deemed benefiictors to thdr church 
by adding it to the library. On its coyers were written earnest ex- 
hortations to the Bible student, admonishing the greatest care in its 
use, and leyelling anathemas and excommunications upon any who 
should dare to purloin it. For its greater security, it was frequently 
chained to a reading desk, and if a duplicate copy was lent to a neigh- 
boring monastery, they required a large deposit, or a formal bond, for 
its safe return. Theae facts, while they show its yalue, also proye 
how highly it was esteemed among them, and how much the monks 
loyed the Book of life. — BibliofMma in the Middle Agee. 

BOOKSELLEBS IN THE MIDDLS AOEB. 

The secular copyists were an important class during the middle 
ages, and supplied the ftmctiona of the bibliopole of the andents. 
But the transcribing trade numbered three or four distinct branches. 
There were the librarii, Antiquarii, Kotarii, and the Illuminators — 
occasionally these professions were idl united in one, where perseyer- 
ance or talent had acquired a knowledge of these yarions arts. There 
appears to haye been considerable competition between these cchi- 
tendmg bodies. The notarii were jealous of the librarii, and the Hbra- 
rii, in their turn, were enyious of the antiquarii, who deyoted their 
ingenuity to the transcription and repairing of old books especially, 
rewritinij; such parts as were defectiye or erased, and restoring the 
dili^idations of the binding. Being learned in old writings, they 
corrected and reyised the copies of ancient codices: of this class we 
find mention as fat back as the time of Oaasiodorous and Isidore. 
^'They depriyed,** aays Astie, ^the poor librarii, or conmion sorip- 
toreS) of ^-eat part of their business, so that they found it difficult 
to gain a subsistence for themselyes and their ikmilies. This put 
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them about finding out more expeditions methods of transoriUng 
books. They fcmned the letters misller, and made use of more oon- 
Jqgations and ablnvriAtions tiian had been nsoal. Thej proceeded in 
this manner till the letters became exceedingly small and extremely 
difficult to be read.** The fkot of there existing a class of men, ^oee 
fbed ^employment or profession was solely confined to the transorip- 
tion of ancient writings and to the repairing of tattered copies, in con- 
tradistinction to the ccnnmon scribes, and depending entirely npon the 
exercise of their art as a means of obtaining a snbdstence, leads ns to 
the c<mohision that andent manuscripts were by no means so yery 
scarce in those days; for how absurd and useless it would hare been 
f<ff men to qualify themselyes for transcribing these antiquated and 
Tenerable codices if there had been no probability of obtaining them 
to transcribe. The fact, too, of its becoming the subject of so much 
competition prores how great was the demand tor th^ labor. 

We are unable, with any positiye result, to discorer the exact 
origin of the secular scribes, though their existence may probably be 
refened to a very remote period. The monks seem to have monopo- 
lized ibr some ages the ^Gommercivm lAbrwrum^ and sold and bar- 
tered copies to a considerable extent among each other. We may 
with some reasonable grounds, howeyer, conjecture that the profte- 
sion was fiourishing in Saxon times; for we find seyeral eminent 
names in the seyenth and eighth centuries who, in their epiBt<^ary 
correspondence, beg their friends to procure transcripts for them. At 
a subsequent period, the extent «nd importance of the profession grew 
amazin^y ; ^and in Italy its followers were particulariy numerous in 
tbe tenth century, as we leam from the letters of Gerbert^ afterwards 
Sylyester IL, who constantly writes, with the cravings of a biblio-ma- 
niao, to his friends for books, and begs them to get the scribes, whO| 
he adds, in one of his letters, may be found in all parts of Italy, both 
hi town and in the country, to make transcripts c^ certain books fbr 
him, and he promises to reimburse his correspondent all that he ex- 
p^ids for the same. 

These public scribes derived their principal employment from tiie 
mcmks and the lawyers; frtmi the former, in transcribing their manu- 
scripts, and by the latter in drawing up their legal instruments. They 
carried on Iheir avocation at thehr own homes, like other artisans ; 
but sometimes, when employed by the monks, executed their trans- 
cripts within the cloister, where they were boarded, lodged, and 
received their wages till their work was done. This was especially 
the case wh^i some great book was to be copied, of rarity and price. 
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The increase of knowledge and the foundation of the uniTendties 
gave birth to the booksellers. Thdr oocnpation as a distinct trade 
originated at a period coeval with the foundation of these public semi- 
naries, although the first mention that I am aware of is made by Peter 
of Blois, about the year 1170. The casual Way in which he speaks of 
it shows that the ^^ptibUco mangane librarum *' was no unusual per- 
sonage in those days, but belonged to a common and recognized 
profession. 

The vast number of students who were congregated together by 
the foundation of the universities, generated, of course, a proportion- 
ate demand for books; and soon for various cogent reasons the uni- 
veraities obtained the royal sanction to take the trade under their pro- 
tection, and eventually monopolized a sole k^gislative power over the 
Ubrarii, 

The.nature of a bookseller's business in those days required no ordi- 
nary capacity and no shallow store of critioal acumen ; Uie purchasing 
of manuscriptSi the work of transcription, the careful revisal, the pre- 
paration of matenak, the tasteftd illuminations, and the process of 
binding, were each employments requiring some talent and disorinuna- 
tion, and we are not surprised^ therefore, tiiat the avocation of a dealer 
and fabricator of these treasures should be highly regarded, and digni- 
fied into a profession, whose followers were invested with all the priv- 
ileges, freedoms, and exemptions which the masters and students of 
the University enjoyed. But it required these conciliations to induce 
them to submit to ^e restrictive measures which she imposed on the 
trade. For whilst the university of Paris encouraged and elevated the 
profession of librarii, she required on the other hand a guarantee of 
their wealth and mental capacity to maintain and to appreciate these 
important concesnons; the bookseller was expected indeed to be well 
versed in all branches of science, and to be thoroughly imbued with a 
knowledge of those sulgects and works of which he undertook to pro- 
duce transcripts. She, moreover, required of him testunonials to his 
good character, an efficient security, ratified by a solemn oath of alle- 
giance, and a promise to observe and submit to all the present and 
fhture laws and regulations of the university. In some cases, it i^pears 
that she restricted the number of librarii, though this fell into disuse 
as the wants of the students increased. Twenty-four seems to have 
been the original number, which is sufficiently great to lead to the con- 
clusion that bookselling was a flourishing trade in those old days. By 
the statutes of the university, the bookseller was not allowed to expose 
lui transcripts for sale without first submitting them to the inq[)eoti<Hi 
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of Mrtoin offioan appointed hy tbe mdventty ; asd if an error wis 
diflooTered, the copies were ordered to be bomt, ot a fine leyied on 
them, propc»tioBate to thdr inaocnraey. 

In theee times of free trade and nnrestramed oommercial policy, we 
shall regard less fiiyoraUy a regolation which they enfc^oed at Paris, 
depriving the boc^EseUer of the power of fixing & price upon his own 
goods. Four boc^BeDers were appointed and sworn in to siq)erintend 
this department, and when a new transcript was finished, it was brought 
bj the boc^Eseller, and they discussed its merits and fixed its valxie, 
which fbfrmed the amomit the bookseller was compelled to ask for it; 
if he demanded ci his customer a larger sun, it was deemed a fraudu- 
lent imposition, and punishable as such. MoreoTw, as an advantage 
to the Btudoita, the booksdler was expected to make a considerable 
reduction in his jvofits in supplying them with books: by one of the 
laws <^ the nniyersity, his profit on each volume was confined to four 
demers to « student, and six deniers to a commcm purchaser. The 
librarii were still fttrther restricted in the economy of their trade, by 
a role wUch forbade any <me of them to dispose of his entire stock ck 
books without the consent of the university ; but this, I suspect, im- 
plied the disposal of the stock and trade together, and was intended to 
intimate that the introduction of the purchaser would not be allowed 
without the cognizance and sanction of the university. Nor was the 
bookseller able to purchase books without her consent, lest they should 
be of an immoral or heretieal tendency ; and they were absolutely 
iorbiddead to ^y any of the students without the permission of the 
rector. 

But restnoted as they thus were, the book merchants nevertheless 
grew opulent, and transacted an important and extensive trade ; s(»ne- 
. times they purchased parts and sometimes they had whole lilnraries to 
s^ Th^ dealings were conducted with unusual care, and when a 
volume of peculiar rarity or interest was to be sold, a deed of convey- 
ance was drawn up with legal predsicm in the preeaice of authorized 
witnesses. 

In those days of high prices and book scarcity, the poor student 
was sordy impeded in his progress ; to provide against these disad- 
vantages, they framed a law in 1843, at Paris compiling all public 
boc^DMllers to keep books to lend out on hire. The reader will be 
surprised at the idea of circulating a library in the ICiddle Ages I— but 
thOTe can be no doubtof the fiftct ; they were established at Paris, Tou- 
louse^ Vienna, and Bologne. These public librarians, too, were obliged 
to write out regular catalogues of their books and hang them up in 
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their shops, with the prices affixed, so that the student might know 
beforehand what he had to pay f^ reading them. 

This rate of charge was aJso fixed by the oniyersity, and the stu- 
dents borrowing these books were privileged to transcribe them if they 
chose ; if any of them proved impeifeoi or tnlty, they were denounced 
by the nniversity, and a fine imposed npon the bookseller who had lent 
oat the Yolume. 

This potent infloenoe exercised by the nniTeraities over booksdkra, 
became, in time, mnch abused ; and in additicm to these conHneroial 
restraints, they assomed a still lees warrantable power oyer the original 
productions of authors, and became yirtually the public oenaors of 
books, and had the power of burning or prohibiting any work of ques- 
tionable orthodoxy. In the time oi Henry the Second, a book was 
published by being read oyer for two or three sucoeesiye days before 
one of the uniyersities, and if they improved of its doctrines and be- 
stowed upon it their approbation, it was allowed to be o(^ied exten- 
siyely for sale. 

Stringent as the uniyerrity rules were, as regards the bookselling 
trade, they were, neyertheless, sometimes disregarded or infringed; 
some yentured to take more for a book than the sum allowed, and, by 
preyarication and secret contracts, eluded the yigilance of tiie laws. 
Some were still bolder, and openly practised the art of a scribe and 
the profession of a bookseller, without knowledge or sanction of the 
uniyersity. This gaye rise to much jealousy, and in the Uniyersity 
of Oxford, in the year 1878, they made a decree, forbidding any per- 
son exposing books for sale without her license. 

Now, considering all these usages of early booksdling, their num- 
bers, their opulence, and aboye all, the circulating libraries which the 
librarii established, can we stiU retain the opinion that books were so 
inacceedble in those ante-printing days, when we know that for a few 
sous the book-loyer could obtain good and authenticated copies to 
peruse or transcribe? It may be adyanced that these &ct8 solely 
relate to uniyersities, and were intended merely to insure a supply of 
the necessary books in constant requisition by the students, but such 
was not the case ; the librarii were essentially public Lihrontm V&n- 
ditorety and were glad to dispose of their goods to any who could pay 
for them. Indeed the early bibliomaniacs usually fiocked to theee 
book marts to rummage oyer the stalls, and to c(>lleot their choice 
yolumee. Richard de Bury obtained many in this way, both at Paris 
and at Home. 

Of the exact pecuniary yalue of books durkig the Ifiddle Ages we 
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baye BO BiaaDs <^ jadging. The few instanoes Uutt hare aoddeDtaHj 
been recorded are totaQj inadequate to enable vm to form an <^rfnion. 
The extravagant estimate given by some, as to the yalne of books in 
tbose days, is merely cM^jeotora], as it necessarily mnst be, when we 
remember that the price was guided by the aoenra^ of the transcrip- 
tion, the q»lendor of the binding, which was often gorgwua to excess, 
and by the beanty and richness of the ilhuninations. Many of the 
manosoriptB <^ihe Middle Ages are magnificent in the extreme. Some- 
times they inscribed the Goqpeb and the yenerated writings of the 
Fathers with liquid gold, on parchment of the richest pnrple, and 
adorned its brilliant pages with illnminatians of exquisite workman- 
shq>. — BibUomama in the Middle Agm. 

BOOKWOBMB. 

In paper, leather and parchment are found varioos animals, popu- 
larly known as '^ Bookworms.^' Thelarv® of Crcmbve ptnguinalie 
will establish themsdves upon the binding of a book, and, spinning a 
robe, win do to it little i^nry. A mite {Aearve erudittu) eats the 
paste that fastens the paper over the edges of the binding, and so 
loosens it The caterpillar of another little moth takes its station in 
damp old books, between the leaves, and there commits great ravages. 
The little boring wood-beetle also attacks books, and will even bore 
through several volumes. An instance is mentioned of twenty-seven 
fdio Vvlomes being perforated, In a straight line, by the same insect, 
in such a manner that, by passing a cord through the perfect round hole 
made by it, the twenty-seven volumes could be raised at once. The 
wood-beetle also destroys prints and drawings, whether framed or 
kept in a portfolio. ^ Vae Death-watch '' is likewise accused of being 
a depredator of books. These details were collected by the expe- 
rienced keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, in 1841. 

It seems now clear that there are many insect depredators upon 
books. There is the JBypothenemui Eruditrte, that eats leather, and 
the Andbivm striatum^ that eats the p^>er. They eat in their larva 
state, and are therefore rarely caught. One of these depredators is 
described as abont fifteen-hundredths of an inch Icmg, and rather nar- 
row in proporti<m. 

ATTEHFT TO PBINT A PEBFECT BOOK. 

" Whether such a nurade as an immaculate edition of a classical 
•author does exist,'' says one, ^*I have never learnt; but an attempt 
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has been made to obtain this gloriooa smgnlarity, and waa aa nearij 
realized aa is perh^w poenble — the magnificent edition of (h lAmadai 
of Oamoens by Don Joze Sonza, in 1817. This amateur spared no 
prodigality of cost and labor, and flattered himself that, by the assist- 
ance of Didot, not a single typogn4)hical error should be fonnd in that 
sf^endid yolome* Bnt an error was afterwards discoyered in some of 
the copies, occasioned by one of the letters in the word LutUanQ hay- 
ing got misplaced during the woridng of one of the sheets. It most 
be confessed that this was aa acddent or misfivtone, rather than an 
erratum I" 

The celebrated Foulises, of Glasgow, attempted to publish a work 
which should be a perfect specimen of typogn^hical accuracy. Eyeiy 
precaution was taken to secure the desired result. Six experienced 
proof-readers were employed, who deyoted hours to the reading of 
each page ; and after it was thought to be perfect, it was posted up 
in the hall of the uniyersity, with a notification that a reward of fifty 
pounds would be paid to any person who could discoyer an error. 
Each page was suffered to remain two weeks in the place where it had 
been posted, before the work was printed, and the printers thought 
that they had attained the object for which they had been striying. 
When the work was issued, it was discoyered that seyeral errors had 
been committed, one of which was in the first line of the first page. 
The Foulis' editions of dassical works are still much prized by scholars 
and collectors. — Cyelopadia of Litera/ry and Scientific Anecdote. 

HUIIBEB OF BOOKS IK THE WOBLD. 

lyisraeli, in his CwioHtieB of JAteratwre^ states that the four ages 
of typography haye i^roduced no lees than 8,641,960 woiksl Taking 
each work at three yolumes, and reckoning each impresnon to consist 
of only 800 copies (a yery moderate supposition), the actual amount 
of yolumes which haye issued from the presses of Europe, down to 
the year 1816, appears to be 8,277,640,000. Between the years U74 
and 1600, it has been estimated about 860 printers flourished in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and that the products of their seyeral presses 
amounted in the aggregate to 10,000 distinct productions. 

CODEX YATIOANUS. 

Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, in a recent letter to the London Hmee, s^yes 
some interesting particulyi concerning the present condition of the 
Oodex Vatlcanus, probabJ^ the oldest Greek manuscript of the Scrip- ' 
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tares extant. He states that early in 1854, he saw it in the pos- 
sessioQ of the celebrated scholar Cardinal Angelo Mai, who was 
careftiQy editing it, bnt who snbseqnentl j died leaving his work nn* 
finidied. It was formerlj separated into two volnmes, bat now forms 
<me tfaiek octavo ; it is inoomplete both at the beginning and the end, 
haying lost about half the book of Genesis and nearly all the Apo- 
calypse ; the latter, howev^, has been sapplied by another hand in 
Ouaive Greek of the date probably of the tenth centnry. It contains 
one or two of the smalls books of the Apocrypha, bnt not the books 
of the Maccabees. Hie Gospels and Epistles seemed tolerably com- 
plete. The celebrated verse in the First Ej^stle of St John, as is well 
known, is not in the text, and Mr. Ashpitel sawnothing of the Epistles 
of Barnabas, Polycarp, Clemens RomanQ8,'the Pastor of Hennas, nor 
any of the writings of that period. Cardinal Mai was of the opinion 
that this mannseript was consulted by the celebrated Ximenes in the 
pr^)aration of his Polyglot version. He thought the manuscript 
coald not be of later date than the middle of the second centuiy. 

Mr. Tregilles in a subsequent number of the Times gives actional 
particolars. The Codex bears no marks ci intentional mutilation, 
but the Epistles of St. Paul to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, are whoUy 
wanting, as well as the Apocalypse so far as the ancient writing is 
concerned, but this arises fr(Hn the loss of both ends of the manuscript, 
so that the greater part of Genesis is gone, and the old writing breaks 
off in Hebrews ix., and as the pastoral e|Mlee in the arrangement of 
the old Greek MSS. stand after that to the Hebrews, they are thus of 
a necessity wanting. Kot so, however, the Catholic Epistles, which 
occupy their usual Chreek location after the Acts and before Romans. 
The later hand has supplied the miasing part of G^esis, and inserted 
a portion lost from the Psalms, and added the latter part of Hebrews 
and Bevelations. It has been proposed, if permission can be obtained, 
to make a photograph copy of this Codex, but there are many difficul- 
ties in the way. 

THB ENGLISH BIBLB. 

The English vernon of the Scriptures now in use, is itself the re- 
sult of repeated revisions. In the preface to the Bishop^s Bible (a. d. 
1568) a distinct reference is made to early Saxon versions, and there are 
etiU extant, parts of the Bible in Saxon, translated by Bede, by Alfred 
the Great, and by JSlfric of Canterbury. Early Saxon MSS. of the 
Goq>els are still preserved in the libraries of the British Museum, and 
Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. The first complete translation of 
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the Bible was made by Wydife^ aboat ▲. d. 1880. It existed only in 
MS. for many years, but the whole is now in print (New Testament, 
1731 ; Old Testament, 1848). The work was re^^ed with grave sn£|yi- 
cion ; and a bill was introdnced into the Haose of Lords for sappreesing 
it ; bnt through the influence of John O'Gannt, this was r^ected. In 
1408, however, in a convocation held at Oxford, it was resolved that 
no one should translate any text of Scripture into English, as a book 
or tract, and that no book of the kind should be read. This resduti<m 
led to great persecution, though there is reas(m to believe, that not- 
withstanding, many HSS. of Scripture were at that time in extensive 
circulation throughout England. The first printed edition of the Bible 
in English, was published by Tyndale^ the New Testament in 1526, 
and the Bible in part, in 1682. Ton^^aD, Bishop of London, and Sir 
Thomas More, took great pains to buy up and bum the impression, 
but with the effect, thereby, of enablhig the translator to publish a 
iarger and improved edition. On the death of Tyndale, Miles Oover- 
dale revised the whole, and de<Ucated it to King Henry the 8th, ▲. d. 
1535, and in 1687, John Eogen^ who had assisted Tyndale, and was 
then residing at Antwerp, reprinted an edition, ttJcen firom Tyn- 
dale and Goverdale. This edition was published under the assumed 
name of Thoma$ Matthetos, A revision of this edition again was pub- 
lished (A.. D. 1689), by EieAard ToMmer. The Cfreat Bible appeared 
A. D. 1689. It was Ooverdale's, revised by the translator, under the 
sanction of Oranmer. It was printed in large folio. For tiie editicm 
of 1640, Oranmer wrote a pr^Bace, and it is hence called Orafn0Mr*$ 
Bible. It was published '' by authority." During the seven years of 
king Edward's (VI.) reign, eleven editions of the Scriptures were 
printed: but no new version or revision was attempted. During 
the reign of Mary, was published the Geneva Bible, ▲. d. 1567-60.' 
Ooverdale and others who had taken refuge in Geneva, edited it, and 
added marginal annotations. Archbishop Parker obtained authority 
from Queen Elizabeth, to revise the existing translations, and with 
the help of various bifhops and others, published in 1668 what was 
called the Btehope^ Bible. It contains short annotations, and in the 
smaUer editions (from 1689,) the text is divided, like the G^Eievan, 
into verses. The same text was afterwards printed (in 1572) in a 
large size, and with various preflaoes, under the name of Matthew 
Far Jeer* t Bible. It continued in common use in the churches for forty 
years, though the Genevan Bible was perhaps more read in private. 
The Bhemieh New Testament, and the Bouay Old Testament, form 
the En^Jah Bible of the Bomanists. The former was printed at 
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BheinM (a. d. 1662X and the latter at Donay (▲. d. 1609-10). In 
1608, ^ng James resdyed on a reyision of the tranalatioD, and for 
this purpose ^pointed fiftj-fonr men of leamkig and pietj. Forty- 
seren only nndertec^ the woric, and in fimr years (from 1607-11} it 
was completed. The text as tiiiis prepared and printed in 1611, is 
the tmthoriged 9ernon, — Bible ffand'Booh by Augm, 

HOW TTHDALTS BIBLB WAS TIB8T PBIKTKD IN XNaLAHD. 

At this time printing was executed mnoh better at Paris than in 
London; and, owing to a angnlar coi^jnnotion of oiroamstanoes, 
Thomas Gromwell got a Hoense for Qrafton and Whitchmt^h to print 
the Bible there. The work was, however, intermpted by the Inqnisi- 
tion; when not only the sheets, but the types and printers, were 
carried to £n|^and, to the great improyement of the art there. The 
BiUe was soon finished, and ordered to be set up in eyery church in 
the kingdom ; and the priests were forbidden to hinder the people from 
reading it there on pain of de{niyation« And thus were falfilled the 
words of Tjrndale the martyr: "If God spare my life, ere many yean;, 
Imtt emtm aboy thatdrwei the plough to know more tf the SeHp^ 
twrm than you do.^ After the edition of 1589 there were four others 
of the large Bible, printed at the expense of 80,000^., adyanced by 
Antony Harler, a oitisen of London, who obtained an order to haye 
them set up in the Qhur<^es. The price was fixed by authority at 
71, lOi., and for the bound copies 91, During the reign of Edward 
YL Tyodale's Bible was printed more than thirty times, while of that 
with Oraamer's reyision, only half the number was called for. The 
fiiBt Scottish Edition of the Scriptures was puUished at 4Z. 18<., 4ki, 
«Dd y^t the Bible was in almost every ho/cml-^yorth BritM Be* 
Wm0, No. 9, 

BXliUNBRATIOH 07 J^JJTEQt^ 

The Allowing table shows the prices paid to some celebrated authors 
ibr the copyrights of their works. In the ci|se of plays ihe price of 
the copyri^ alone {s giyen, no acoouut being taken of the often* 
times great^MT remuneraticm accruing from their performance upon the 

Wanderer, by Savage, £10 lOt, Fables by Dryden, £250. B^ 

gar's Opera, by Gay, £400. Poems by Gay, £1000. Edition of Shak? 

4peare by Pppe, £217 12$, Tales from Shakspeare, by Ohas. Lamb, 

^fi^. Contributions for two years, to Urndqu llagaz'me, by Ohi^i. I#mb, 

2 
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£170. Exchange no Bobbery, bj Theodore Hook, £60. Sayings and 
Doings, Ist series, by Hook, £600. Sayings and Doings, 2d series, by 
Hook, £1400. Sayings and Doings, 3d series, by Hook, £1050. 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, by Hook, £600. Editorship of Ool- 
bnm's New Monthly, by Hook, £400 per annnm. Bcjected Addresses, 
by J. & H. Smith, £181 after 16th edition. Country Oousins, Trip to 
Paris, Air Ballooning, Trip to America, by James Smith, £100. Wife 
of Bath, £25. Letter to a Lady, £6 7^. The What-d'ye-call-it, £16 
2i«. Trioia, £48. Epistle to Earl of Burlington, £10 16$. BatUe of 
Frogs, £16 2j<. Three Hours of Marriage, £48 2i«. RcTiyal of the 
Wife of Bath, £75. The Mohawks, £2 10<. ; all by Qay. Pope re- 
ceived for Statues, 1st book, and Yertumnus and Pomona, £16 2^ 
First edition of the R^>e, £7. Windsor Forest, £82. 5«. Ode to St 
Cecilia's Day, £15. Addition to the Biq)e, £15. Homer, voL 1. £215. 
beddes 650 copies at £176. Temple of Fame, £82 5«. Key to the Loch, 
£10 16$. Homer, yoIs 2, and 8, £215 each, besides £150 each {<x copies. 
Essay on Critidsm, £15. Homer, vols. 4, 5, 6, £210 each, and £150 each 
for copies. Pamell's Poems, £15. Copy money for the first three 
volumes of the Odyssey, and 750 ooiwes of each, £616. Copy money 
for vols. 4 and 5 ; 750 copies of each £425 18«. 7i^. Besides this Pope 
received £840 additional on lus Homer, making for his works between 
1712 and 1721, £4244 S$. 7id. Fragments of History, by Charles Fox, 
sold by Lord Holland, for 5000 guineas. Fragments of History, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, £500. Dngard's History of England, £4^. Sur 
Walter Scott's Bonaparte was sold, with the printed books, for £18,000 ; 
the net receipts of copyright on the first two editions only must 
have been £10,000. Life of Wilberforce, by his sons, 4000 guineas, 
life of Byron, by Moore, £4000. Life of Sheridan, by Moore, £2000. 
Life of Hannah More, £2000. Life of Cowper, by Southey, £1000. 
Life and times of George TV., by Lady C. Bury, £1000. Byron's 
Works, £20,000. Lord of the Mes, half share, £1500. Lalla Rookh, 
by Moore, £8000. Rejected Addresses, by Smith, £1000. Crabbe's 
Works, republication o^ by Mr. Murray, £8000. Wordsworth's 
Works, republication of^ by Mr. Mozon, £1050. Bulwer's Bienzi, 
£1600. Marryat's Novels, £500 to £1500 each. Trollope's Factory 
Boy, £1800. Hannah More derived £80,000 per annum for her copy- 
rights, during the latter years of her life. Eundell's Domestic Cook- 
ery, £2000. Nicholas Nickleby, £8000. Eustace's Cksslcd Tour, 
^2100. Sir Robert Liglis obtained for the beautiful and interesting 
l^ridow of Bishop Heber, by the sale of his Journal, £5000. — Oydopth 
Hia qfLUerwry and Sdmtifio Anecdote. 
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BBIDOKWATBB TBSATISK8. 

Tbeee celebrated worka deriye their name from the Rev. Francb 
Henry Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater, who died in February, 1829, and 
by his will, dated Feb. 25^ 1825, directed certahi trosteee to inreet 
i^OOO tobe placed at the di^oeal of the President of the Royal Society, 
to be paid to the person or persona nominated by him. The testator 
directed that the person or persons so selected, should be appointed 
to write and publish one thousand copies of a work, *^<hi the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the creation, illustrating 
each work by all reasonable arguments ; as, for instance, the variety 
and formation of €K>d's creatures in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms ; the effects o( digestion, and thereby of conversion ; the con- 
struction of the hand of man, and an infinite variety of other argu- 
ments : as also by discoveries, ancient and modem, in Arts and Sciences 
and the whole extent of literature." The President o( the Royal So- 
ciety was then David Gilbert, and he, with the advice of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of London, appointed the follow- 
ing eight gentlemen, who wrote the "Bridgewater Treatises: " Dr. 
Chabncra, John Kidd, Rev Mr. Whewell, Sir. Ohas. Bell, Peter Mark 
Roget, Rev. Dr. Buckland, Rev. Wm. Kirby, and Wm. Prout. 

HORNBOOKS. 

It is difficult to conceive how tedious must have been the teach- 
ing of little children by such rude means as the Hornbook common 
in the last century. A specimen met with in 1850, among the old 
stock of a bookseller at Petersborough, in Lincolnshire, is thus de- 
scribed : Its dimensions are 9 by 5 inches. The alphabet, Ao,^ are 
printed upon white paper, which is laid upon a thin piece of oak, 
and is covered with a sheet of horn, secured in its place by eight 
tacks, driven through a border or mounting of brass ; the object of 
this horn-covering being to keep the " book," or rather leaf, unsoiled. 
The first line is the crosenrow ; so named, says Johnson, " because a 
cross is placed at the beginning, to show that the end of learning is 
piety." Shakspeare has a reference to this line : 

** He heftrkMis after prophecies and dreams ; 
And from the eross-row plncks the letter O ; 
And 847B, a wiiard told him that bj Q 
His Issue disinherited should be.** Richard UL 

Another specimen, which is at least as old as 1570, is described as 
having a large cross, the erut-cnm^ and then the alphabet in large 
and ranall letters. The vowels follow next^ and their combinations 
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with tibe consonants; and the whole is condaded with the Lord's 
Ptayer and the Boman niunerals. The Arabic nnmerali are not 
giyen. 

Borne hom-books were printed on horn only, or pasted to its badL 

OSIGm OF HEWBPAPSBa 

The Newspaper was long stated to have originated in Venice, in 
1568, and to have been called OoMtta^ whence onr appellation Gazette. 
This was, howeyer, an error ; for the Venetian newspaper was a writ- 
ten sheet, fbr hearing which read, each person paid a g(uett€k^ a coin 
no longer in nse. The paper was, in &ct, called ^^A pa/rticular JSela- 
Uofi^^ a title homo by many English newspapers of the seventeenth 
centory. 

WHO WSOTE *']>E DOTATIOini CHBIBTir" 

The following reply is a condensed note from Bnmet's Mamud du 
Libraire, voL iL : 

Who is the tme author of the Imitatio f Two c^tories of dis- 
pute on this subject have not been able to inform ns ; and more than 
(me hundred and twenty works, written to throw light on the qaes- 
tion, have only served to render the solution more difficnlt. 

The more ancient testimonies appear &vorable to Jean C^erson, 
chancellor of the church of Paris; but, on the other hand, Thomas i 
Kempis counts nnmerous partisans. The d^enders of these two com* 
petitors have triomphantly refdted those persons who have wished to 
bring forward Jean G^rson, Abb6 of Verceil, who lived in the thir^ 
teenth century, as the author of the ImitaHa ; and after that, we can* 
not admit this last combatant 

Such is moreover the opinion of Mr. Gence, an hidustrious scholar, 
who has made a particular study of every thing which relates to this 
subject, and who has published CoimderatUmM en the Qtiestum rela* 
the to the Author qf the ^Imitation.* 

DEBIYATIOH OF W0BD8. 

There is a rule that holds pretty constantly good, by which you 
may generally determine whether an obvioudy Latin word is derived 
direcdy from that language, or only mediatdy through the French, 
It is thk, — that if a word be directly frcnn the Latin, it will not have 
undergone any alteration or modification in its form and shape, save 
only as respects the termination* * Innocentia' wfll hare become *iii« 
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nooeocj/'natio' win have become ' nation,' '^rmamentom ' will have 
become ^firmament,' bat nothing more. On the other hand, if it oomes 
through the French, it will generally be considerably altered in its 
psflBage. It will have undergone a process of Inbrication ; its sharply 
defined Latin outline will in good part have departed from it ; thus 
'crown' is from * corona,' but through 'couronne,' and itself a dissyl- 
lable, 'coronne,' in our earlier English; ^treasure' is from 'thesau- 
ms,' but through ^ tresor,' ^ emperor ' is the Latin 'emperator,' but it 
was first *• empereur.' It will not at all uncommonly hiqppen that the 
substantiTC has passed tons through this process, haying come through 
tiie interventiini of the French ; while we have only felt at a latw 
period our want of the adljecdye also, which we hare proceeded to bor- 
row direct frt>m the Latin* Thus ' people ' is indeed ' populous,' but 
it was ' people ' first, while ' popular ' is a direct transfer of a Latin 
Yocable into our English glossary. So, too, * enemy ' is ' inimicus,' but 
it was first softened in the French and had its Latin i^ysiognomy to 
a great degree obliterated, while ^ inimical ' is Latin throughout ; ^pa- 
rish ' is ^ paroisse,' but * parochial is * parochialism' 

Sometimes you will find in English what I may call a double adop- 
tion of a Latin word; I mean that we have many Latin words which 
now make part of our yocabulary in two idii4>ea» in both of these 
forms, directly from the Latin, and mediately through the French. In 
these cases It will be particularly noticeable how that which has come 
through the French has been shaped and moulded, generally cut short, 
often cut a syllable or two shorts (for the French devours letters and 
syllables) than the Latin. I will mention a few examples; 'secure' 
and 'sure,' both frt>m the Latin 'securus,' but one directiy, the other 
through the French; 'granary' and 'gamer; ' 'tradition' and 'trea- 
son; ' ' hospital ' and ' hotel ; ' 'fiiotion ' and 'fnshion; ' 'redemption' 
and ' ransom ; ' ' potion ' and ' poision.' In naming these I have erer 
named the Latin form before the French ; but the reverse is in almost 
every case the order in which the words were adopted by us. — ^Tsbvob, 
<m BngUsh Fait and Pre9mt, 

I^TTBODUCTION OF FOREIGN W0BD8 INTO OUB LANOUAOE. 

The first great augmentation by foreign words of our vocabulary 
was a consequence, althou^ not an immediate one, of the battle of 
Hastings, and of the Norman domination which Duke Williams's vic- 
tory estaMlshed in our land. But the actual interpenetration of our 
Anglo-Saxon with any large amount of French words, did not find 
place till very considerably later than this event Some French words 
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we find very soon after; bnt in the nudn the two streams of langoage 
continued for a long while separate and apart I consider the great 
period of the incoming of French words into the English language to 
have been when the Norman nobilitj were exchanging their own lan- 
guage for the English, and I am disposed to consider Ohaacer's in- 
fluence in eflfecting this diange over-estimated. He did much, but he 
^nly fell in with and furthered a tendency already existing. During 
the revival of classical learning, which may be dated in England about 
the reigns of Henry the Eighth and his immediate successors, Latin 
words came into the language not by single adoption, as with lat^ 
writers, but in floods. A translator at the end of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth centory, counted it needftd to explain in 
a sort of glossary, which he prefixes to his translation of Pliny's IfatU' 
ral Hiitary^ many curious ^^ words of art*' One can hardly at the 
present day understand how any person, who would care to read the 
book at all, would find any difficulty with words like the following : 
'acrimony,' * austere,' *bulb,' 'consolidate,' 'debility,' 'dose,' 'ingre- 
dient,' 'opiate,' 'propitious,' 'symptom,' all which, as novelties, he 
carefully explains. Some of the words in his glossary, it is true, are 
harder and more technical than these ; but the vast proportion of 
them present no more difficulty than those which I have adduced The 
period during which the naturalization of Latin words in the EngUsh 
language was going actively forward, may be said to have continued 
for about a century or more. It first reed ved a check firom the coming 
up of French tastes, fiashions, and haMts of thought with the restora- 
tion of Oharles the Second. We may say of this influx of Latin that it 
left the language immensely increased in copiousness, with greatly en- 
larged capabilities, but perhaps somewhat burdened, and not always 
able to move graoefidly under the weight of its new acquisitions. 
From the German language our adoptions, till within the last fifij 
years, were almost none, but of late they have become more firequent^ — 
Tbenoh's EngUth Past and PreunU 

CXTBIOUS SBTEirriON OF OLD ENGLISH WOSDS AND PHEASE8 BY THK 
COMMON PEOPLE. 

We often hear country-people use such expresnons as these : " He 
made me afea/rd; " " Tlie price of com r%$ last market-day; " " I 
will axe him his name." You would probably set these phrases down 
for barbarous English ; but they are not at all so ; in one sense they 
are quite as good English as : "He made me qfi'oid; " " The price of 
com roie^ &c ; " " will ash him, &c. " ' Afeard^' used by Spenser, 
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is the regular p«rticipleof the old yerb ^ to affear,* as * afraid* k of to 
aflRraj,' and jnst as good English ; * ris ' or risse' is an old pneterite of 
' to rise ;' ^ to axe ' is not a mi^ronnndation of * to ask,' bnt a genuine 
Engiiflh form of the word — the form which in the earlier English it 
0(«8tantl J assomed ; it is quite exceptional when the word appears in 
its other, that is, its present shape in Widifs Bible ; and, indeed, ^ axe' 
occurs continually, I know not whether inyariablj, in Tyndale's trans- 
lation of tiie Scriptures. Even such a phrase as ^ Put them things 
away " is not bad, but only antiquated, English. The same may be 
asserted of certain ways of pronouncing words, which are now in use 
among the lower classes, but not among the higher, as, for example, 
^ oontr&ry,' ' mischieTous, ' ' bhisphdmous. ' It would be abundantly 
eai^ to show by a multitude of quotations from our poets, and those 
reaching very far down, that these are merely the retention of the 
earlier pronunciation by the people, when the higher classes hare 
abandoned it — ^TsEiroH's Englith Fa$t and FrmmL 

NUMBER OF PB0VIKCIALI8MS IN ENGLAND. 

Halliwell's " Dictionary of Archaic apd Provincial Words, Obso 
lete Proverbs and Ancient Customs,^' contaiiis no less than 50,000 words, 
which is about the number of provincialidms which it is estimated ex- 
ist in the colloquial tongue of the lower classes of England, this esti- 
mate being founded upon actual collections made in thirty-five 
counties. — Brother Jonathan. 

OBIOINE& 

Paulus Jovius is the first who has introduced mottoes ; Dorat the 
first Tdio brought anagrams into fashion. Rabelais is the first who has 
written satires in French prose ; Etienne Jodelle the first who intro- 
duced tragedies into France. The Cardinal of Ferrara, Archbishc^ of 
Lyons, is the first person who had a tragi-comedy performed on the 
stage by Italian comedians. The first sonnet which appeared in 
Frend), is attributed to Jodelle. — Cyclopmdia of Literary and Scien- 
tifie Aneedotet. 

•♦IT8." 

* His' is the genitive of *he'CheV— *his') and *it' or * hit,' as it 
was long written (Sir Thomas More in general so writes it, but about 
his time ^ hit ' is going out), is the neuter of ^ he,' the final * t ' being 
the sign of the neuter. The introduction of ^ its' as the neuter geni- 
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tive instead of * hiB* aroee from a miscoDceptioii, rimilar to that which 
would have arisen had the Romans introdnced i]ladtt<< as the neuter 
genitiye of ille ' instead of * illius.' * Its ' does not onoe occnr in oar 
anthorized version of the Bible^ his or her heing used instead. * Its ' 
occurs, I beUcTe, only three times in all Shakspeare, and I donbt 
whether Milton has once admitted ^it into Paradm Lo$t^ although, 
when that was composed, others freely allowed it — ^TBBzroH's Englitk 
PoBt and Fre$ent. 

LA.OQITEB. 

The word laequer is evidently derived from the Indian name lac or 
lock^ which is the resin secreted together with lao-dye by tlie lao in- 
sect, af^peoies of ooeeus. This substance is nsed for a variety of pur- 
poses in India, and is the common material for uniting things toge^ier, 
as gum and glue are in Etu^pe. The term lacquer is ai^ed to laying 
on or covering with a preparation of lac ; but two different processes 
are usually confounded imder this term. The one prevailing in Bur- 
mah ahd the southern parts <^ the Indian Peninsula was well known 
to Dampier, in 1688, as he says, ^ The lac of Tonquin is a sort of 
gummy Juice which drains out of the bodies or limbs of trees." Some 
chemical change, no doubt, takes place on exposure of these Juices to 
the air. This lacquer is prepared from the Juice of a flEunily of plants 
(the T^eHnihaccai) the same as that to which the mocking nut and 
sumach belong. The chief expense of the manu&cture arises from the 
care with which successive layers of varnish must be laid on. Another 
kind of lacquer work is rather of the nature of papier-mach6, covered 
with one or more layers of lac-vamish. — ^Pbof. Rotu^s Lecture htfere 
Society of Arts. 

POBTEB. 

This now funiliar name, as applied to a spedes of malt liquor, is 
said to be first found in Nicholas Amherst's Terrm FUiutj publisibed 
May 22, 1721. It was in 1722 that Harwood, a London brewer, com- 
menced brewing the liquor, which he called ** entire " or ** entire butt," 
implying that it was drawn from one cask or butt It subsequently 
obtained the name of porter from its ccmsumption by porters and 
laborers. 

POLTEOON. 

A curious piece of history is wrapped up in the word *^ poltroon,'' 
suppofluig it to be indeed derived, as many excellent etymologistB have 
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ocMMidflnd, firom the Latin "poDioe tnmeiie,'' one that is daprlTed, or 
who has de|nriyed himself^ of his thumb. We know that in old times 
a self-nratilation of this description was not onfraqnent on the part of 
some oowardlj, shiridng fdlow, who wished to escape his share in the 
detooe of his comitry ; he woold cut off his right thnmh, and at once 
become incapable of drawing the bow, and thus useless ibr the wars. 
It was not to be wondered at that Englishmen should haye looked 
with eztremest disdain on one who had so baselj exempted himself 
from service, nor that the ^^ polUoe tnmoos,** the poltroon, first applied 
to a coward of this sort, dionld aftowards become a name of scorn 
affixed to erery base and cowardly erader of the duties and dangers 
ef life.— Tbotcr's Stmdv ^ W^^rdM. 

CTKOBUUL 

Gynoaora (from the Greek words signifying the tail <if the dog) 
is a name given to the lesser bear. According to Aratus and Hyginns, 
Cynosure was one of the nymphs of Mount Ida, who nursed Jupiter. 
But it is at least probable that, before the Greeks adapted their 
mythology to the constellations, they had, from some oriental source, 
the habit of figuring ursa minor as a dog, and that the tail of the dog 
was the pole-star. Many persons may probably know this word only 
fixmi the two lines of Milton's AUegro : 

**W1i«re perhaps some bMotj Itaa, 
The ^jnoeare of nelgfabOTlnf ejei.** 

These lines have puzzled many ; though the reference to the pole star, 
and the property of the magnet, gives the image a degree of fituess for 
poetry whidi the etymology of the word alone would hardly suggest 
— PeMvy OydcjHBdia. 

THE AB8A6BIKB. 

From the fanadoal crimes of this sect, the word Aseassin has found 
a place in European languages. These assflssins had in the twelfth 
century the possession of many hill-forts in Syria ; and fi^m their 
colony of Mount Libanus, went fbrth the secret ministers of the re- 
venge or the avarice of their sheik; to whom his followers vowed a 
blind obedience, believing that his commands were those of a divinity, 
and that if they fell in the discharge of the duties assigned them, all 
the Joys of paradise would be their reward. In every variety of dis- 
guise these missionaries of the dagger found theh* way to the courts 
of princes in. the East and in the West; and Christian and Mussul* 
2^ 
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man equally dreaded the danger against whidi no TigOanoe conM 
guard. 

There are few words the etymology of which has more baffled the 
ingenuity of the learned than Assassins, Perhaps the following may 
not be very remote from the truth. Throughout all the East) a pre- 
paration of hemp, whioh we oall banffy is uniyersally used *' to exhilarate 
the feelings by a luxurious species of intoxication." This is known to 
the Orientals by the name of Hadohuh; and those who are addicted 
to it are called Masehuchin and JSiiuekasehinj ^'two expressions," says 
De Sacy, ** which explain why the iHmaelianw have been called by the 
historians of the Crusades, at one time Ammni, and at another Auoi- 
nni; so that instead of a '* secret murderer," ^^ assassin" implies, in 
I)oint of fact, ^* an habitual drunkard." — Qtiarterly Review, 

PECUNIA— MONBT. 

The Roman coin issued by Servius Tullius bore the image of a 
sheep (j>eciui)y and was thence called p^eunia, the term subBcquently 
applied to money in general; but this is by no means certain. — 
If'Ubithr. 

The first silver money was coined at Bome, A. H. 0., 482 ; the mint 
was in the Temple of Juno Moneta, and this circumstance occasioned 
the origin of our word " money." — JSooie*s Borne, 

MABQUSTBIE 

Is the production of an imitative object, by inlaying with wood 
veneers of different colors, natural or dyed ; the picture being enriched 
by engraving, scorched with hot sand in parts that require shadow, 
and finally polished. The use of woods of different growth causes, in 
time, through their unequal contraction, &c., an imperfect surface and 
defective joinings, as is evident in nearly all old Marquetrie. To pre- 
vent this, white veneers of one wood have been used, and dyed each 
part to the required color. 

0BI6IN OP THE GOD HYMEN. 

Danchet^ the French poet, in his DitaertcUioneur Oeremanies Nup- 
UaU$^ tells us that Hymen was a young man of Athens, obscurdy 
bom, but extremely handsome. Falling in love with a lady of rank, 
he disguised himself in female attire, the better to carry on his amour ; 
and, as he was one day on the sea-shore, celebrating the THftnginiAn 
rites with his mistress and her female companion, a gang of pirates 
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mntb upon them b^ sorprise, and carried them off to a distant idand, 
where the pirates got dnmk for Joy, and fell asleep. Hymen then 
armed the virgins, and deqwtohed the deeping pirates ; when, leaving 
the two women npon tiie island, he sped to Athens, told his adven- 
ture, and demanded his beloved in marriage as her ransom. His re- 
qneet was granted ; and so fortmiate was the marriage, that the name 
of Hymen was ever after invoked on all ftitnre nuptials; and in 
progress ci time the Qredcs enrolled him among their gods. — Ouri- 
cnUes o/ Eutory. 

HUMBUG. 

There has been of late considerable discussion as to the origin of 
this word. It is said to occur first in Fielding's Amelia, 1751. One 
writer suggests that it is a corruption of the Latin Ambaga ; another 
that it is derived from a man named Hume, who, in olden time in 
Sootland, succeeded to the Bogue or Boog estate, and was known as 
^ Hume o' the Bogue," or " Aum o' the Bug,'' who was so inclined to 
the marvellous, that when any one made an extraordinary statement, 
it soon became common to style it " a hum o' the bug," which was 
soon shortened into hwn^hug. Another antiquary derives this word 
fh>m a worthless coinage in use in Ireland under William IIL, which 
was called him4)ogy pronounced oom-bugy i. e. soft copper, worthless 
mon^. Still anothw derives it from a Mr. Humbog, a celebrated Irish 
dancing-master. 

OHOUSB. 

Sometimes a word eprings up in a very curious way ; here is one, 
not having, I suppose, any great currency except among schoolboys ; 
yet being no invention of theirs, but a genuine EngUsh word, though 
of somewhat late birth in the language, I mean to ' chouse.' The word 
is a Turkish one, and signifies ^ interpreter.' Such an interpreter or 
*" chicous' being attached to the Turkish embassy in England, committed 
in the year 1609, an enormous fraud on the Turkish and Persian mer- 
chants reddent in London^ From the vast dimensions of the fraud, 
and the notoriety which attended it, any one who cheated or defrauded 
was said to *^ chicoos," ^chause " or ^* chouse," to do, that is, as this 
^ chicous " had done.— Tbinoh 4m EnglM Pott cmd Prmnt. 

Nor is the true derivation (d " tariff" unworthy to be traced. We 
an know what it means, namely, a fixed scale of duties, levied upon 
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impcMiA. If joa tniu to a mi^ of Spain, joo wiU take note at its 
soothem point, and running ont into the Straits of Gibraltar, of a 
promontory, whidi from its position, is admirably adi^ted for com- 
manding the entrance of the Mediterranean Sea, and watching the exit 
and entrance of all ships. A fortress stands upon this promontory, 
called now as it was also called in the times of the Moorish domination in 
Spain, ''Tari&:" the name, indeed, is of Moorish origin. It was the 
custom of the Moors to watch from this point, all merchant ships going 
into, or coming out o^ the midland sea; and, issuing from this strong- 
hold, to levy duties according to a fixed scale on all merchandise pass- 
ing in and out of the Straits, and this was called from the place where 
it was leyied, **tarifa," or ** tariff; " and in this way, we have acquired 
the w(»rd.— -Tbinoh's Studp of Words. 

YAKKEJL 

The word Yankee is believed to have been derived from the man- 
ner in which the Indians endeavored to pronounce the word English, 
which they rendered Yenghees, whence the word Yankee. The state- 
ment in Irving's Knidcerbocker's History of New Yoik, concerning 
the tribe of Yankoos, is a mere Joke. The word Yankee undoubtedly 
had been the Yenghees origin referred to above, but it does not seem 
to have been very common until the time of the Kevoluticmary War. 
I have not met with it in any writings previous to that time, and in 
letters in which the word occurs, written in 1775, it is refared to in a 
manner which shows that the vniter considered it something new, 
and intended to be contemptuous, used as it was by their then enemies, 
the British soldiers. Koah Webster, in his dictionary, gives the Yeng- 
hees origin of the word, upon the authority of Heckewelder, and that 
feet may account for its being kx^ed upon in New England as some- 
thing novel Heckewelder is exodlent authority upon Indian subjects ; 
but he spent his time principally among the Delawares and the Six Na- 
tions, and was not likely to be weU acquainted witii the Massachusetts 
Indians, who spoke a different dialect. Several of the regiments of 
British regulars who were transferred to Boston after the beginning of 
the troubles, had been stationed in the middle colonies, and had con- 
siderable experience in Indian warflu-e, and may have thus acquired a 
knowledge of the word. That the word was rather uncommon in 
New En^^d, is shown by various letters written fh>m thence. One 
from Bev. William Gordon, published m the ** Penna Gazette,** May 
10, 1775, giving an account of the skirmishes at Concord and Lexing- 
ton, says, ^They (the British troops) were roughly handled by the 
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TankMt, a term of reproaeh for the New Englandera, when applied bj 
the regolara.'^ Another letter pablished in the same paper a few 
weeki afterwards, dated " Hartford, Oonneetieot,'* givea an aoooont 
ci the capture of 8eya*al letters from En^h oflloert in Boston to 
their friends in England, and says, "' Some of th«n are ftdl of inyec- 
tires against the pow Yankees, as thej call as.'' From these &cts 
it seems probable that the word was so nnnsnal in New En^^d that 
the writers thought themselyes oUiged to explain it. It was soon 
adopted, howeyer. In a few months tiiereafter the dtixcns of New- 
barj fitted ont a priyateer oaUed the Yankee Herd, and the name was 
used when q>eaking of the New Encoders, being spelt at times Yan- 
kie, Yanko, Yankoo, Yanku and Yankee. At this day, it is only ^k 
plied in the United States to the inhabitants of New England, but fbr- 
eignera nae it to denote aU Ihe Americans. 

In the Poetical Works of John Tmmboll, publbbed at Hartf<»:d, 
1830, in two yolnmes, in the appendix appears the following note: 

Yanlrisi. — ^The first settlers of New England are m'ostly wnigrants 
fix>m London and its yicinity, and exdnsiyely styled themselyes the 
Eo^h. The Indians in attempting to utter the word, English, with 
th^ broad guttural accent, gaye it a sound which would be nearly 
represented in this way, Yaunghees ; the letter g bdng pronounced 
hard, and approaching to the sound of h Joined with a strong aspirate, 
like the Hebrew ehstk^ or the Greek eki^ and the I suppressed, as al- 
most impossible to be distinctly heard in Ihat combination. The 
Dutch settlers on the riyer Hudson and the adjacent country, during 
their long contest concerning the right of territory, adopted the name, 
and applied it in contempt to the inhabitants o( New En^^and. The 
British of the lower class haye since extended it to all the people of 
the United States. This seems the most probable origin of the temu 
The pretended Indian tribe of Yankoos does not appear to haye eyer 
had an existence ; as little can we belieye in an etymological deriva- 
tion of the word from ancient Scythia or Siberia, or that it was eyer 
the name of a horde of sayages in any part of the world. 

In a curious book on the Bound Towers of Ireland, the ori^ of the 
term Yankee-Doodle was traced to the Perdan Phrase, ** Yanki-doo- 
niah," or " Inhabitants oi the New Worid." Layard, in his book on 
Nineyeh and its Bemains, also mentions '* Yanghi-dan]a"as the Per- 
sian name of America. — Nbtet and Queriee, 

OROO. 

Jack loyes to giye a pet nickname to his ikyorite officer. The gal* 
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lant Edward Yemon (a Westmiiuter man by birUi) was not exempted 
from the general role. His gallantry and u*dent derotion to his pro- 
fe8sij>n endeared him to the service. In bad weather he was in the 
habit of walking the deck in a rongh grogram cloak, and thence had 
obtained the nickname of Old Grog. Whilst in command of the West 
India station, and at the height of his popnlarity on aoconnt of his 
redootion of Porto Bello with dz men-of-war only, he introduced the 
nse of mm and water by the ship's c(Hnpany. When served ont, the 
new beverage proved most palatable, and speedily grew into sach 
&vor that it became as popidar as the Admiral hiu^elf, and in honor 
of him was somamed by aochimation ^ Grog.''— i^te* and Qtterie$» 

GABCONABBS. 

The inhabitants of the province of Ghisc<Hiy,' in France^ have long 
been celebrated for their lively sallies, called GaseonadeB (in French 
GoBeonnadea), the point of which conmsts in immoderate boasting of 
wit, wealth, or valor. The Dictionary of the French Academy, as an 
illustration, gives : He says he wonld fight ten men« Still, wit and 
piquancy should be intermixed Vith self-exaltation, as in the following: 
A Gascon, in proof of his nobility, asserted that in his fiither's castle 
they used no other firewood bat the batons of the different marshals 
of France of his family. 

ADAirS APPLE 

Is the name ^ven to the protuberance in the fore part of the 
throat, occasioned by the projection of the thyrcnd cartilage of the 
larynx. This name originated from a superstitions tradition, that a 
piece of the forbidden fruit, which Adam ate, stuck in his throat, and 
occasioned the swelling. 

ISHTGLABS 

Is corrupted from the Dutch hyunblas^ an air-bladder, compounded 
of hysen^ to h(nst, and hlas, a bladder; it being chiefly prepared from 
the sounds, swimms, or bladders, of sturgeon. 

THE EABWICL 

This insect is doubtless named from its supposed fondness for getting 
into the human ear, the effect of which, it has been bdleved, is to pen- 
etrate the brain, and cause madness. Kow, the earwig is not more 
likely than any other insect to enter the ear ; and if it does so, the 
membrcmwn tympanic the drumhead of the ear, will prevent the pro- 
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grass of the introder, whkh xxiaj be killed or dislodged with eaae bj 
means oi a few drops of oiL Kow, as to the name of the earwig, its 
wings, when ftdly expanded, are in shape precisely like the human 
ear; from which dromnstanoe, **it seems hi^y probable that the 
original name of this insect was earned, and not ear-tat^, which iq;>> 
pears to be entirely without a meaning." — Newtnan^s Orcmmar qf 
Entomology^ p. 65. The name is also traced to the Saxon mt lot^^ 
from its destroying ears of grain and fruit — ThompwfCi Etymont <^ 
JEnghsh Words, 

ZOUAVES. 

The 2k)uayee are in theory natives of the French provinces of Al- 
giers disciplined by French officers, and bearing exactly the same rela- 
tion to the French army that the Sepoys in India have to the regular 
Briti^ troops. The Zouaves derive their name from the Gaouaoua 
or d*Ait-Gaoua, also called Zouaves, a Kabyle or primitive Berber 
population inhabiting the mountainous district between Bougie and 
Dellis, who are remarkable for their spirit of independence and war- 
like disposition. M. Oarette in his work Etudes $ur la Kabyle pro- 
prement dito^ says that the confederation of the 2^uaveB comprises 
201 villages and 94,000 souls. The organization of the Zouaves as a 
corps of the French army dates from the latter part of the year 1880. 
The force originally consisted of two battalions, but Fl^nchmen were 
almost from the first admitted into it In 1882 the two battalions 
were formed into one, and in 1888 it was ordered, that of twelve com- 
panies composing a battalion only two were to consist of Frenchmen ; 
though each company of natives could admit into its ranks a dozen 
French soldiers. At the end of 1885 the Zouaves were again divided 
into two battalions, each composed of four companies of * indigenes,' and 
two of French. For various reasons, but especially in coaeequenoe of 
the intrigues of Abd-el-Eader, most of the natives have been long 
since induced to abandon the service, and few new recruits enter it; 
so that the corps of Zouaves is now composed almost exclusively of 
Frendmien. The uniform has remained unchanged from the first, and 
oondsts of the same fbll pantaloons and homooe which has now becrane 
BO wdl known. The present Emperor has raised the number of regi- 
ments of Zouaves from one to three (of three battalions each), and 
they are now recruited by conscription like the other portions of the 
French army. Within a few years, since the hostility of the Arabs 
has in a measure been extinguished, and Abd-el-Eader has been with- 
drawn, a new body of native troops has been added to the French 
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aimy in Algiers. Tlubi oonstitates the three battalknuB of the IHrail- 
leur$ Indigenet of the proyinoes <^ Oran, OonstantiDe, and Algia*8. 
The Utter has inoreaeed so much, that in 1864 the Emperor diyided it 
into two battali(»i8 forming the regiment of Tirailleurs Alger ieM^ who 
acquired renown in the East nnder the command of Golonel Ooimp- 
fen. 

ABOOBIS. 

This term is applied hy old writers to a ship of great harden, 
whether for merchandise or war : 

** Your mind Is tooted on the ooean; 
There, where jwa argoslee with portij aaU,~ 
Like aignlort end rich burghers on the flood. 
Or, as it were, the pegeente of the eea, — 
Do over-peer the pettj traffleken*** 

SKAZsnABB^ JferdkwU ^ Vmie4t Ad 1. JSems 1. 

It is mentioned in the same sense hy Chapman, Drayton, Beanmont 
and Fletcher, and other writers. In Rycant's Maxims of Turkish 
Policy, ^ those vast carracks called Ragosies," are said to he corraptly 
BO denominated "from Ragosies, i. e. ships of Ragosa,^' on the Golf 
of Venice ; hut it is more prohahle that the argosie derived its name 
from the dasdcal ship Argo, as hinted hy Shakspeare in the play Jost 
qnoted, when he makes Gratiano, in allusion to Antonio's Argode say : 
** We ere the Jasone: we here won the fleece.** 

SandyS) in his Trayels, applies the term to a ship of force in descriMng 
the holdness of the pirates in the Adriatic, ohserring, that from the 
timoronsness of others they " gather such courage that a little fiigot 
will often not fear to venture on an Argosie.'' 

^ THEPALLADIUIL 

Erichthcmios, the pnpil and &yored companion of Athene (Ifinemt 
or PaUas), is said to have placed in the Acropolis the original Pal- 
kdimn, or wooden statue of that goddess, helieyed to have droi^>ed 
from heayen. There was likewise a Palladium in Troy, which it was 
declared could not he taken whilst that statue remained within the 
waUs. Hence the term has come to denote any efPeotual defence, pro- 
tection, or safety. Thus, we say, trial hy jury is the palladium of 
our civil rights. 

r THE AUGEAN STABLES. 

Augeasi king of the Elians, is designated hy Theocritus as the soa 
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ofthagodHelkM. He wat rich in all sorts of rural wealth, and tbrongh 
the god's fiiTor his cattle proq>ered and multiplied with astonishing 
SDCcesB. His herds were so nnmeronS) that the dang of the animals 
aoonmnlated in the stable or oattle-endosnres bejond all power of en- 
dnnnce. Earjstheos, as an insnlt to Hercules, imposed upon him the 
obligation of deansing this stable ; the hero, disdaining to carry off 
the dnng upon his shoulders, turned the course of the rirer Alj^eios 
through the building, and swept the encumbrance awaj. Hence the 
phrase, to cleanse the Augean stable — to dear away any monstrous 
abuse. 

THS AGADSMT DELLA CSUBCA. 

Crusca is an Italian t^rm, signifying Iran; hence the Academy 
delia Ontsea^ or the Bran Academy, which was established in 1682, 
at Florence, for purifying and perfecting the Tuscan language. Its de* 
▼ice is a sieve, and its motto, H piu helfior ne eoglie; that is, it 
gathers the finest floor thereof. In the hdl where the academy meets 
every thing bears allusion to the name and device : the seats are in 
the form of a baker's basket, thdr backs being like a sbovd for mov- 
ing com; the cushions, of gray satin, are in the form of sacks, or 
wallets ; and the branches for lights resemble sacks. 



THE BLUE-8T0CKINO. 

This term applied to a lady of high literary taste, has been traced 
by Mr. IfiDa, in his Butory of Chivalry^ to the Society de la Calza, 
formed at Venice in 1400, ^* when consistently with the singular cus- 
tom of the Italians, of marldng academies and other intellectual asso- 
ciations by some external signs of folly, the members, when they met 
in literary discusrion, were distinguished by the colors of their 
stockings. The colors were sometimes fimtastically blended, and at 
other times one color, particularly hltte^ prevailed." The Society de 
la Oalxa lasted till 1590, when the foppery of Italian literature took 
some other symbol. The rejected title then crossed the Alps, and 
found a congenial soil in Parisian sodety, and particularly bruided 
female pedantry. It then diverted from France to England, and for 
a while marked the vanity of the small advances in literature in female 
coteries. 

But the Bhie-^toeking joi the last century is of home-growth; for 
BosweU, in his Ltfe <^JokMon^ date 1781, thus records the origin of 
Blue-stocking; — 
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One of the most eminent members of these societiefl, when thej 
first commenced, was Mr. Stillingfleet (grandson of the Bishop), wboee 
dress was remarkably grave ; and in particolar it was observed that he 
wore bine stockings. Such was the excellence of his conversation, 
that his absence was felt so great a loss that it nsed to be said, ^* We 
can do nothing without the blue stoeh%ng$; " and thns by degrees the 
title was tetabli^ed. Miss Hannah More has admirably described a 
Blu&-9toching Chih^ in her Bm Bleu, 

The earliest specimen on record of a Blne-stoddng, or Bom 
Bleu^ however, occurs in the Greek comedy entitled TTis Banquet 
of Plutarch. 

OBIOm OF "TBUE BLUB." 

In Eo^^d this partisan color was first assumed by the Covenant- 
ers In opposition to tiie scarlet badge of Charles I. ; and hence it was 
taken by the troops of Lesley and Montrose in 1689. The adoption 
of the color was one of those religions pedantries in which the Cove- 
nanters afiected a pharisaical observance of the Scriptural letter, and 
the nsages of the Hebrews ; and thns, as they named tiieir children Ha- 
bakkuk and S^mbbabel, and their chapels Zion and Ebenezer, they de- 
corated their persons with bine ribbons, because the following precept 
was given in the law of Moses : *' Speak to the children of larael, and 
tell them to make to themselves fringes on the borders of their gar- 
ments, putting in them ribhoneo/hltte " (Numb. xv. 88). 

The color was also a party distinction in Bome. In the fftctions 
of the Circus of the Lower Empire, the Emperor Anastasius secretly 
favored the Oreent, Justinian openly protected the Bhiee; the latter, 
therefore, became the emblem of loyalty, the former of disaffection. 
For some less evident reason the Blues were looked upon as the party 
of the established and orthodox Church ; and the convenient imputa- 
tation of heresy thrown forth against the others served as a pretext 
for every act of rapine or impression. 

Edinburgh has a banner which was granted to the city by James 
HI. : it is still esteemed a sort of palladium, and is called, from its 
oolor. Blue Blanket. 

OBIOm OF HUBBAH. 

The word is pure Slavonian, and is commonly heard from the 
coast of Dalmatia to Behring^s Straits, when any of the population 
living within these limits are called on to give proof of courage and 
valor. The origin of the word belongs to the primitive idea that 
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ererj man thai dies heroioall j for his coimtiy, goes straight to heaven 
— Hvk^ay (to paradise), and in the shock and ardor of hattle the com- 
batants ntter that cry, as the Tnrks do that of ** Allah I ^ each animat- 
ing himself by the certitade of immediate recompense to forget earth, 
and to contemn death. 

THS PHILIPPI08. 

This inyective declamation is named from the orations of Demos- 
thenes against Philip of Macedon, to ronse the Athenians against his 
crafty policy. They are the masterpieCiM of that great orator. 

Cicero's orations against Marc Antony were also called Philippics 
from their being rivals of the invectives of Demosthenes. They cost 
Cicero his life ; and Antony, having procured his murder, had his 
head and hands fixed on the rostra in the Fomm, wherein the orator 
had delivered the Philippics. 

MAUSOLBUIC 

This word is derived from the superb tomb erected at Halicamaaras 
(now Budrum) to Mansolus, who died B. C. 853. The tomb was 118 
feet by 98 ; arotmd its base was a peristyle of 86 Doric columns, said 
to have been 60 feet high, while the superstructure rose in a pyramidal 
form to the height of 100 feet Some of the large bas-reliefs with 
which it was ornamented have been preserved, and are now in the 
British MuseunL 

OBIOm OF THS DIADEIL 

The diadem originated in a ribbon, or fillet, woven of rilk thread 
or wooL It was tied round the temples and forehead ; the two ends 
being knotted behind and let flail on the neck. It was usually white 
and quite plain, though sometimes embroidered with gold and set with 
pearls and preck>us stones. According to Pliny, it was invented by 
Bacchus. Athenfl3us assures us that topers first made use of it to pro- 
tect themselves from the fumes of wine, by tying it tightly round their 
heads ; and that it long afterwards came to be a royal ornament. 

WHO WEBS THE BUCOAITEEBS f 

An association of sea-robbers or pirates, called also *^ the Brethren 
of the Coast,** who, for nearly two centuries, constantly waged war 
against the Spaniards in the West Indies ; when the Caribbee Indians 
biving taught the colonists to cure the flesh of cattle which they 
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oall6dd^ti6a«H the French made therefrom 5ot<MMMr, whidh the i>ft0<*Mi- 
noire ds Treomtm explains to be, ^* to dry red without salt ; " henoe 
cornea the noun bowani&r and onr ^ bnccaneer." The Buccaneers 
were Enropeans, but chiefly natiyes of Great Britain and France, who 
^first associated about 1624. Several narratives of their exploits have 
been written ; that of Dampior, who was engaged in the Expedition of 
1684, is strikingly interesting. Montaaban, Grammont, Montbars, 
Yand-Hom, Laurent de Graff; and Sir H. Morgan, were also celebrated 
traders. Morgan, who fonnd his way across the Isthmus of Darien 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and took and plundered the 
rich city of Panama, was knighted by Charles IL 

FILIBUBTEBS. 

The title of Filibusters is a mere corruption of the En^ish word 
freebooters — a German term imported into England during the 
Low-Oountry wars of Elizabeth's reign. It has been erroneously 
traced to the Dutch word^^t ; but the Jesuit traveUer Charlevoix 
asserts that, in fact, this species of craft derived its title fit>m being 
first used by the Flibustiers, and not from its swiftness. This, how- 
ever, is evidently a mistake, as Drayton and Hakluyt use the w(h^ ; 
and it seems to be of even earlier standing in the French language. 
The derivation from the English word freebooter is at once seen when 
the « in Flibustier becomes lost in pronunciation. — 0. W, Thornbury. 

THE NABOB 

Is derived from nawab, the plural ofnatb^ a deputy or lieutenant ; but 
in the popular language of India, from which the word has come to us, 
the plural is used for the singular. Sir T. Herbert, whose Travels 
were publidied in 1684, spells the word ndbobh^ and defines it, *^ a 
nobleman in the language oi the Mogul^s kingdom, which hath mixed 
up with it much of the Persian.'^ The word, iq)plied to a wealthy 
man returning from India, seventy-five years back was very familiar. 

CREOLE AND MULATTO. 

Creole is a French form of the Spaninh eriollo^ which, in the diction- 
ary of ^ufiez de Taboado is defined, " El hijo de padres Enropeos na- 
ddo en America; " whilst in the old diptionary of Stevens (1786) it is 
translated, " son of a Spaniard and a West-In^ woman." The word 
b often, in En^Umd, understood to imply a Mulatto ; but it strictly 
means a native of a West-India colony, whether white^ black, or ci 
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th« colored poptdAtkm. Webster, howeyer, defines it as ^ a natire 
of Spanish Amerioa or the Wert Indies, descended from European 
parents; ** and Mnlatto, as *'the oApring of a negress bj a white man, 
or of a wliite woman by a negro.** 

BOLDIBB AND TOLUNTBEX. , 

The title of Soldier is derired fhmi 9clidm^ a piece of money. The 
Boman legions were pcdd, Hoioe the Volunteer, whose gallantry was 
gratoitoiia, was said to be " no soldier.*^ A good $olidut weighing 
sixty-seyen grains, having on the obrerse a bnst with foil £aoe, and on 
the reyeree a cross within a wreath, was sold by Sotheby and Go., in 
1848, for 59^. 

THJt BUBBIO. 
By this word is implied a role or direction. It is d^riy^ from the 
latin word rubriect, which ugnifies red earth, red ochre, 4o. ; and it is 
employed to designate the rnles which are laid down in the Book of 
Oommoo Prayer to direct the minuter and people in the performance 
of Divine worship. These roles were formerly printed in red letters, 
to distingoish them from the prayers and other parts of the liturgy, 
which were printed in black letters. 

OBlOmOF OANT. 

This word, which is now generaUy ^>plied to fanaticism and hypo- 
critical conduct, is derived from two Scotch Presbyterian ministers in 
the rdgn of Charles n. They were father and son, both named An« 
drew Cant; and Whitelooke, in his Memoirt, after relating th^ deSeat 
at Worcester, in 1061, says : *^ Divers Scotch ministers were permitted 
to me9t at Edinburgh to keep a day of humiliation, as they pretended, 
ficir their too mnch correQpondenee with the king ; '* and in the same 
month, when Lord ArgyU had called a parliament, Mr. Andrew Cant, 
a minister, said in his pnlpit, that '^ God was bonnd to hold this par* 
hament ; for that all other parliaments were called by man, bat this 
was bron§^t about by his own hand." 

PITZ. 

It was a custom among the ancient Irish, when the fkther died, for 
his son to take the name, lest it should be forgotten : hence the names 
jF¥ts-herbert, JVts-gerald, derive their origin, not as denoting the indi- 
viduals to be of fpurious birth, as some have imaghiedi J>ut in 
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oomplianoe with the ciist(»n oheerved before the use of snmames^ 
when a person took his fSather's name, with the addition of his being 
his son ; the prefix Fita being a Norman word, derived from the 
Prench^, a son. — Camden S&maint. 

WHAT IS A MABTnnrrr 

This term is derived from the general officer, M. de Martinet^ who 
was, as Voltaire states, celebrated for having restored and improved 
the discipline and tactics of the French army : whence very strict 
officers came to be called martineU, — Notes and Qttmi^ No. 44. 

CANADA. 

Sir John Barrow derives this name as follows : When the Portn- 
gaese, nnder Caspar Cortereal, in 1590, first ascended the great river 
St. Lawrence, they believed it was the strait of which they were in 
search, and through which a passage might be discovered into the In- 
dian Sea. Bat on arriving at the point whence they conld clearly as- 
certain it was not a strait but a river, they, with all the emphasis of dis- 
appointed hopes, exclaimed repeatedly, " Oa Nada I " (Here nothing), — 
words which were remembered and repeated by the natives on seeing 
Europeans arrive in 1584, who natm^y coiyectured that the word 
they heard employed so often must denote the name of the country. 
The more generally received derivation, which is supported by 
the analogy of other names, is, either that given by Charlevoix, from 
the Iroquois Eannata, a collection of huts ; or from two Indian worda, 
Ean or Can. a mouth, and Ada, a country, signifying the mouth of the 
country, and originally applied perhaps to the River St Lawrence.— 
NoUs and QuerieB. 

THE JSWS'-HABP. 

Jews^-harp is, probably, a corruption of Jaws'-harp, from its being 
placed between the jaws when played. It is also called Jews'-tmmp, 
a corruption of Jeu-trompe, a play-thing, or play-trump. A single 
Jew*s-harp must necessarily be very incomplete ; for, as Professor O. 
Wheatstone has shown, its sounds mainly depend on the reciprocation 
of columns of air in the mouth of the performer, and these sounds are 
perfectiy identical with the multiples of the original vibrations of the 
instrument. By employing two or more instruments, however, the 
deficicDcies are supplied ; and a few years since, Mr. Enlenstein used, 
in London, sixteen instruments of different sizes, and was thus enabled 
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to modulate into every key, and to prodnoe effects not only original 
but moflioal ttad agreeable. 



SBTBIPELAS, WHY CALLED 6T. ANTOirrS THOL 

A note in the Life of St. Antony, in Alban Botler^s Lives (Jan. 
I7tb), explains the origin of the name: "Li 1089 a pestilential ery- 
sipelaB distemper, called the Sacred Fire, swept off great numbers in 
most provinces of France ; public prayers and processions were ordered 
against the scourge. At length it pleased God to grant many miracu- 
lous cures of this dreadful distemper to those who implored his mercy 
through the intercession of St. Antony, especiaUy before his relics ; 
the church in which they were deposited was resorted to by great 
numbers of pilgrims, and his patronage was implored over the whole 
kingdom against this disease. — I^ota and Qtteria^ 

8PINSTEB. 

For the first time in the annals of archesology, the early imple- 
ments of spinning and weaving were met with in the graves of the 
Alemanni, at Oberflacht, in Suabia, discovered in 1846. Among these 
were found spindle-pins ; but the distaff did not appear. Here were 
also the perforated rounds of stone, which were probably affixed to 
the ends of the spindles to cause them to revolve more rapidly 
by their weight, obedient to tiie twirl of the industrious housewife. 

This manual operation, so indispensable in early times, ftimished 
the Juri^rudenoe of Germany and England with a term to distinguish 
the female line, jfhaus ; and a memento of its former importance still 
renuuna in the appellation of ipiiuter. Alfred, in his will, speaks of 
ins male and female descendants by the terms of the spear-side 
and spindle-side ; and the German jurisprudents still divide families 
into male and fenude by the titles of schw&rtmagen, sword-members, 
and gpill or spindlemoffen^ spindle-members. Hence spears in graves 
are as significant as spindles and spindle-heads. 

The term fpimter^ or single woman, in law, is now the common 
title by which an unmarried female is designated. " Generosa^'*^ says 
Lord Coke, ** is a good addition for a gentlewoman ; and if such be 
termed 9pinMter^ she may abate the writ^' This, however, is not so 
now, for the word apinUer is implied to all unmarried women of what- 
ever rank or condition. It was formerly customary to call an un- 
married lady of station Miitreu instead of Miss, and this may have the 
same grounds as Lord Coke's observation. 
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FOOLSCAP PAPBB. 

It u said that this designation is derived from the fact that Oharies 
I. granted to certain parties the monopoly of the manofiietare of 
paper, whioh at that time always bore in water marks the royal arms. 
Parliament, mider Cromwell, made jests of thii in every conoeivable 
manner, and ordered that the royal arms be removed from the pq>ery 
and the fooPs c^ and bells snbstitnted. These were also removed 
when the Rnmp Parliament was prorogued, but p^er of the sise of 
the Parliament journals still bears the name of "foolsci^.*' 

FIDDLEB8.— CATGUT. 

fiddler does not signify what we now understand by the word, — 
player on the violin. Thus in Fletoher^s Knight of the Burning 
Fe$tl&- 

** Tbey mj it !■ dMUi for Umm flddl«n to tsno tholr rob^ki.** 

And, in Shakspeare's Temping <^ ths Skrew^ 

•*<»Uii|oflddlorI** 

whioli is applied to a lutanist. The violin, accordiug to Anthony 
Wood, seems not to have been known in England till the time of 
Oharles I, It appears to have been borrowed from the old Welsh in- 
strument called a erwth; which is not, however, tuned in the same 
manner as the violin. As for the rebe<^ Mr. Percy, in the introduc- 
tion to his collection of ancient ballads, informs us that it was a violin 
with only three strings. ^*It is remarkable, also, that the word 
tnodgr is supposed by Bichards, in his Welsh Dictionary, to signify a 
vagabond. I conclude, however, it must also be used for the player 
on this instrument, who is, in Butier*s EuAibrcM^ styled erowderoy 

We suspect rather that the violin was introduced into England 
from France; for Charles 11. kept a band of twenty-ibur violins, in 
imitatiiA of the French king; and in this reign the violin first came 
into general use in England. 

The idea that the viscera of the cat are employed for violin strings 
is altogethw an error. In the old cq>y of Bhakspeare^ Cymbdin^ 
occurs, ^ horse-hairs and oalves'-guts,'' which Rowe changed to cats*- 
guts; and he has since been followed. Upon which tiie editor of the 
JHetorial Shaitpere notes ; ** We believe that there is not on example 
of it in any old author. In Bacon's Natwral Hiatory we have a pas? 
sage, in which gut^ a musical string made of animal substance, is thus 
ipoken of : ^ A viol should have a lay of wire-strings below, close to 
the beUji and the strings of gvta mounted upon a bridge.' Why not| 
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then, ooXmi^ gats as w«Q as «tt^ gntsf We Imow not how the name 
esOgui arose; Ibr oiti huTe as litde to do with the pfodootion of such 
strings as niioe haye." To this ftncied assoeiatloii of the cat and 
fitringi of fhe riolin, some imaginatire persons hnYe referred the 
sign of the Oit aii^ tk$ FiidU^ whieh so pnzsled fhe apecUUor. 
Another attrihates it to a leakms Protestant innkeeper, who having 
snrmred the iron yoke of Hjoy, in the days of her soooessor, likened 
himself to the old Boman, and wrote oyer his door^ *^ VHimtdU du 
Oaten FiddU^^ afterwards oormpted to the Oat and Fiddle. A third 
etymologist traces it to the costom of a cat heing shown about the 
rtreets, dandng to a fiddle ; and he refers to an old book entitled 
TwuU and Tunu about the Strtete qf London^ wherein is described 
** a poor hftlf-naked boy, stramming on his yiolin, while another little 
urchin was, with the help of a whip, making two poor starved eats go 
through numerous feats of agility.'' 

HOCUB POCUB. 

Turner says that this was the name of an Anglo-Saxon magician ; 
but others regard the two words as a corruption of the hoe eet corpus 
used by priests in the mass. 

HOTCHPOT. 

Two illustrious luminaries of the law have derived the origin of 
hotdipot (mlffOy hodgepodge) as follows : 

^* It seemeth me that this word (Hotchpot) is in English a pudding; 
for in this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing 
with other things together.'' — Littleton, sect 267. 

^ Hutq>ot or Hotspot is an old Saxon word, and signifieth so much 
as littleton here speaks." — Oohe upon LittleUm, 477 a. 

OBIOIN OF THE PICHia 

It is hard to say whMi this species of entertaiinment became feshion- 
able ; but we have an aooount of a very distinguished picnic that took 
place more than two centuries and a quarter ago, on tiie birthday of 
Charles Prince of Wales, afterwards Oharlee L Mainwaring, in a 
letter to the luxurious earl of Arundel, dated Koyember 22, 1618, saysr 
** The prince his birthday has been solemnised here by the few mar- 
quises and lords which found themselves here ; and (to supply the want 
of lords) knights and squires were admitted to a consultation, where- 
in it was resolved that such a number should moct at Gamiges, and 
3 
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Mng mmy mum Ait ^m4 ^ivMot. It was left to their own didoe 
what to l»iiig; acnne ohoae to be ggbrtantial, some oorioiiB, aome ex- 
travagant 1^ George Yenng'a invention bore away the bell; and 
that was four huge lurawny pigs, piping hot^ bitted and hameosedwith 
ropea of sandgee^ all tied to a monstrous bag-pndding." 

'nn BBOAD-ABBOW, 

Used in England as a Government mark, is thought to have had a 
Celtic origin ; and the so-called arrow may be the ^ or 4, the broad 
a of the Droids. This letter was typical of superiorly either in rank 
and authority, intellect or holiness; and is believed to have stood also 
for king or prince. — NoiM athd Qu&rUi, No. 106. 

The same Hgiare occnrs on coins, gems, &o., as the symbol of 
Ifithras; and the symbol of the Moon was nsed by the ancient Ger- 
mans precisely as the broad-arrow, vix. on bonndary-stones, ^^ The 
like symbol oconrs in the ohnrdies, as symbolical of the Son of Bight- 
eonsnesa, and in the painted windows and altar doths, iu^ 

THE BIBTLLINB BOOKa 

The l^bylline Prophecies were originally of Tenkrian or early Tro- 
jan descent; and the most celebrated of the Sibyls, or priestesses, 
plays an important part in the tale of JSneas ; thence she passed to 
Cnma in Italy. Her prophecies were snpposed to be heard in dark 
caverns and apertures in rocks. They are thought by Yarro to have 
been written in Greek hexameters npon palm-leaves, partly in verses, 
partly in hieroglyphs (Niebuhr), They were in fall circnlation in the 
reign of Crcesns ; and the promises of fhtnre empire which they made 
to JEneas escaping fh>m the flames of Troy into Italy, were remark- 
ably realized by Bome. Lactantins derives its name Sibylla ^m the 
iBolic, 9108^ god, and hde^ connseL Of the nine books offered by a 
Sibyl for sale to Tarqninins Snperbns, six were bnmt ; when Tarqoin- 
ins pnrdiaied the remaining three for the price originally demanded 
for the nine. They were kept in a stcme-chest nndergronnd in the 
temple of Jupiter Oi^itolinns, in the custody of certain officers, who 
only consulted the books at the special command of the senate ; and 
this not to learn ftiture events, but what worship was required by the 
gods when they had manifested their wrath by national calamities or 
prodigies. 'When the temple was burnt in B. 0. 82, the l^bylline 
Books were also destroyed ; but they were restored. 

The ffibyl, from being believed to have foretdd the Saviour's oom- 
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mg^ was not rqfectod bj mvertl Ohrudaxm. This soperatitioii oon- 
timied later than is oommonlj soppoeed. Bede records some of her 
prophetio yerses ; and some BShylllne bo<^ appear to hare been con- 
sulted tin the tenth centnrj.— Note in Lord )£ahon's Life t^Bduarim. 

CnnfWRTAW OLOOIC 

The name Cimmerian appears in the OdTss^ — ^the fiible desoribes 
them as dwelling beyond the ocean stream, inunersed in darkness, and 
miblest bj the rays of Helios, or the son. They bekmg partly to 
legend, partly to history ; but tiiey seem to haye been the chief occu- 
pants of the Tanric Ohersonesos (Crimea), and of the territory between 
that peninsula and the riyer Tyros (Dniester), at the time when the 
Greeks first c(»nmenced their permanent settlement on these coasts in 
the seyenth century B. 0. 

HALOTON DATS. 

This figure for qoiet and peaceful stillness came fr(»n the coast of 
Kcfly ; where the halcyon, or king's-fisher bird, is stated to l»-eed in 
the sea, and there is said to be always a cahn during her incubati<Mi, 
about fourteen days : 

*** Amldtt ovr anat •• qolci yoa shall be 
Aa hakjoB brooding on a winter^ aaa.**— DrycKiik 

PASQUm AND PABQUOTADB. 

PiBsquin is the name giyen to a mutilated firagment of an ancient 
statue, found in Borne in the sixteenth century, and considered to rep- 
resent Mei^Iaus suppwting the dead body of Patroolus. It was 
named Pasquin firom Pasquino, a tailor, who liyed hard by where the 
statue was found, ^ many years ^ce," says Parisio, in his ArUiquitiet 
nfBamA^ published in 1660. Pasqidn's shop was the resort of the gos- 
sips of Borne ; and he was a wag, and his witticisms were styled pa«. 
qyAtyaU^ which h^ce became applied to epigrams and lampoons, — a 
kind <tf composition for which the modem Bomans are noted. We 
suljoin a few q^edmens. 

When Mezzoiknti was made a cardinal, Pasquin dedared that it 
was a yery proper appointment ; for there could be no doubt that the 
Tower of Babd, il Torre di Bdbdy required an interpreter. On the 
yifflt of the £mp^x)r Francis to Bome, the following appeared : Oau- 
dmrn urUe^ Fleiue Provineiarwn^ BUvs mundi. On the ele<5tion of Pope 
Leo X. in 1440, the following satirical aisrostic appeared, to mark the 
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date MOOCOZL. : Jtfv 2^ 6«0» Mr^Mto^M drMW^rvn^ ooowm i2«0tfiiuiii (X) 
Leonem. DoiiDg a bad hairest, in the time of Pioa YL, when the 
loaf of two bid<x)<^ ^^ decreased oonMderably in gaze, the paarion 
of the Pope for the inscription whidi records his monifioenoe <m two 
thirds of the statues in the Vatican, was satirized by the ezhiMtion of 
one of these little rolls, with the inscription : Mun/\fiemUiA Pit Sexti. 
Pasqnin'e distich on the appointment of Holstenios and his two sno- 
oessors as librarians of the Vatican, is historically interesting. Hol- 
stenins had abjured Protestantism, and was sncoeeded in his office by 
Leo Allatios, a Ohian, who was in turn sncoeeded by a Syrian, Evode 
Assemani, on which Pasqnin said : 

Pneltait her«tl0Q& Poet hone, MfalamAtteiif. Atnono 
TaicapnBMt Petri bIbUotheea, Tale I ** 

When Urban Yiil. published his celebrated decree excommunicatiog 
all persons who took snuff in the churches of Seville, Pasquin quoted 
from Job : ^^ Wilt thou break a leaf driy^i to and frof and wUt thou 
pursue the dry stubble f ^Sandbooi /or Central Ita^f. 

UTOPIAN BOHEMSS. 

Sir Thomas More, in his curious philosophical work, Utopia^ has 
delineated his ideas of a perfect commonwealth, which he places in 
the imaginary isle of Utopia, where the sodety is constructed on the 
principle that no one in the state shall haye a right to separate pr(^>erty, 
since separate property is said to inyolye the unequal distribution 
of property, and thus occasion great suffering to those who are obliged 
to labor, and mental dq>riyation to those who live <m the labors of 
others. In this imaginary island all are contented with the neces- 
saries of life; all are employed in useftd labor; no man dedres in 
dothing any other quality besides durability. Since wants are lew, 
and every individual engages in labor, there is no need fbr working 
more than six hours a day. Neither laziness nor avarice finds a i^ace 
in this hai^y region ; for why should the people be indolent when they 
have so little toil, or greedy when they know that there is abundance 
for each f It is, however, difficult to determine whether the opinions 
expressed in the Utopia are to be considered as Koreas real sentiments. 
But the work has added a word to the En^^ish language : schemes of 
national improvement founded on theoretical or visionary views being 
since then termed Utopian, 

Sir Thomas Morels Utopia is written in very good Latin, and was 
first published at Lou vain, 1516. It has been translated into "Rngiiab 
by Robinson, by Bishop Burnet, and by A. Cayley. 
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THB BAHDWICH. 

Tlie Baodwidi is generally said to haye been invented by a cele- 
brated earl of Sandwich, which is an error. Soetonins, in the life of 
lib. Glandins OsBsar, mentions it nnder the name of "offala : " Boffo 
wt, quu potest nne offula viteret 

ULTIMA THULE. 

This is the name given in early history to the northernmost part of 
tbe habitable world; thence the Latin phrase, Ultima ThtUe^ the 
utmost stretch or boundary. 

Mr. Hogg, in a paper read to the Boyal Society of Literature, in 
1858, stated Uiat it had been a common opinion that the Ultima Thule 
of the Romans was Iceland, but that he considered this rested upon 
no good authority. On the contrary, he believed that the Feroe 
Islands represent their Ultima Thule^ it not being probable that, if the 
Romans had reached Iceland, they would have omitted discovering 
Greenland and America. Nothing certain is known of Iceland till the 
ninth century, though it has been imagined that the English and Irish 
were acquainted with its existence, as the Venerable Bede is said to 
have described the island pretty accurately. The Icelandic chronicles 
comihience with the landing of the Norwegians, and state that a pirate 
of the name of Naddodr was driven by a storm upon Iceland in 
A. D. 861. 

ATLAS SUPPOSTINO THE HSAYENa 

This fable most probably arose from Atlas, the celebrated king of 
Mauritania, beiig the inventor of the sphere, from his knowledge of 
astronomy, and from often observing the mysteries of the heavenly 
bodies on the top of that mountain. Or it may be a literal imper- 
sonation of Atlas being changed into the mountain of the same name, 
which runs across the desert of Africa firom east to west, and is so 
high that the ancients thought the heavens rested on its summit 
(Ovid, Met, iv. 656.) Again, Atlas is described as one of the sons of 
the rebdBous Titan, lapetns, for whose sin he was compelled to stand 
for ever at the extreme west, and to bear upon his shoulders the solid 
vault of heaven. 

In the Museo Borbonioo at Naples is a kneeling statue of Atlas sus- 
taining at^ celestial globe, from the Famese collection ; a very inter- 
esting monument of Roman art, and one of great value to the student 
of ancient astronomy. Of the forty-seven constellations known to 
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the andenta, forty-two nukj be distiiioUy recognized. The date iji 
this onrions sccQpture is fixed at anterior to the time of Hadrian by 
the absence of the likeness of Antinons, which was inserted in the 
constellation Aqoila by the astronomers of that period. 

THE OOLDEH FLEECE. 

The professed object <tf the Argonantio Expedition was the pnrsolt 
of gold ; and perhaps the aooomits given by Strabo and Appian may 
be the most probable of any, which state it to be a practice of the 
Oolchians to extend fleeces of wool across the beds of the torrents 
that £b11 from Momit Cancasos, and by means of these to entangle the 
particles of gold which were washed down by the stream. This mode 
of collecting gold, which is mndh the same with the one practised now 
on the coast of Gninea, and other rivers of Africa, made Odchis be 
regarded as the gold-coast of that early period* 

THE BALLAD OF **TH£ BABES IN THE WOOD.** 

That the popular legend of "The Babes in the Wood,"—" one of 
the darling songs of the common people, and the delight of most Eng- 
lish men in some part of their age '* {Addi$of^) — ^was a disgmsed reci- 
tal of the reported murder of his youig nephews by Richard HI. can 
scarcely be donbted, from the general resemblance of the baUad to ^ 
Thomas Morels and Shakspeare's account of the dark deed. Throng 
out the tale there is a marked resemblance to several leading facts con- 
nected with Richard IIL, and his brother's children, as weU as a sin- 
gular coincidence between many expressions In the poetical legend 
and the historical details of the time. Among other evidence adduced 
in the Appendix to Halstead^ Life of Richard III,^ is that of a rude 
representation of a stag surmounting the black-letter copy of the bal- 
lad at Cambridge; a hind^ or female stag^ being the badge of the 
unfortunate Edward Y. Again, the tale corresponds essentially with 
the chroniclers ; and its moral altogether closely resembles the reflec- 
tions with which Fabyan, Grafton, Hall, and Holinshed terminate 
their relation of the event 

WHO WEBS THE FIB8T S YOOPHAHTS f 

Sycophant (sycophanta)— a tale-bearer, a fSalse-aocuser, a deceiver, 
parasite, smell-feast The name arose upon this occasion : " There was 
a law in Athens that none should transport figs out of the territory 
of Attica; such as gave information of those that, contrary to thk 
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hw, ffiDTejed figs into otlier ports, were termed BfooffhwaUf from 8j- 
008^ which is hi Greek a fig.^Bloun^$ Gkmogrmpkf. 

CAHABD, OB HOAX 

M. Qneletel, hi the Ammaire de F Aead^mie Francaise, attributes 
the first ai^ilicatioii of this term, as abore to Norbet Oomelisseii; 
who, to give a dj hit at the ridionloos pieoes of inteUigenoe in the 
paUio Joorosls, stated that an interesting experiment had Jast been 
made ealoolated to prove the extraordinarj Yondty of dneks. Twenty 
were placed together ; and one of them having been killed and cot np 
into the smallest poedble pieces, feathers and all were thrown to the 
othtt* nineteen and most g^ttcMooasly gobbled op. Another was then 
taken from the nineteen, and, being choi^>ed small like its predeces- 
sor, was served up to the ef^teen, and at once devoured like the 
other; and so on to the last, who thns was placed in the position of 
having eaten his nineteen companions. This story most pleasantly 
narrated, ran the ronnd of aU the Journals of Enrc^. It then became 
almost forgotten for about a score of years, when it came back from 
America with amplifications, but the word remained in its novel sig- 
nification. 

THE MOUNTAIN. 

Brissot was the originator of one expression still in constant use on 
the continent of Europe, the term Montague, ^ Mountain,'^ applied to 
the extreme radicals, " the left.'' He first used it one day in the Oon- 
stitntional Assembly, contrasting them with the aristocrats, the Mod- 
Ms. ^ Enfimts de la Montague," exclaimed he, ^ dose up your ranks.'' 
This term "Mountain," as applied especially to the Jioobins, led Gar- 
nier to draw a rather peculiar parallel from Scripture. Speaking of 
his companions one day m the Olub, he exclaimed: ^* The legislative 
body has a mountain. As Moses brou^t his laws down from a moun- 
tain, so diaH * the Mountain ' of the Convention give laws to France.'* 
— North Am&riean Beoiew, 

SADIOAL. 

The appBoaHon of the term Badiedl arose about the year 1818, 
when the p<^ii]ar leaders, Henry Hunt, Mi^r Gartwrig^t, and others, 
sougiht to obtidn a Badicid Reform in the representative fifystem of 
Pte>liament ; it never was applied to the Whigs as a party. Its origin 
may probacy be traced to the writings of Lord BoUngbroke, who, in 
his I^BcoDrses on Parties, Let, 18, employs the term in its present ao- 
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oqjitad tcnie. He says : ^* Snbh a remedy mi^t have wrou^t a radi- 
eal cure of the evil that threatens our constitntioo,'' ^B^-^BkhourdsonU 

THE TEEM •• CONBEEVATIVE." 

This name, as distingaishing a party in politics, is of so recent an 
origin as January 1880. The word was occasionally nsed in its literal 
sense hy the elder writers, particularly hy Sir Thomas Browne ; hut 
had hecome ohsoleie, when it was reyived in the following sentence in 
tiie Quarterly JRaview, toI. zliii. p. 276, in a paper attributed to Mr. 
Oroker : ''We despise and abominate the details of partisan war&re ; 
but we now are, as we always have been, decidedly and conscien- 
tiously attached to what is cfdled the Tory, and which might with 
more propriety be called the Chnurvatvoe^ party,'* &e. 

WHie Ain) TOET. 

The derivation of these terms, as applied to the two extreme par- 
ties in politics, is a much vexed question, which will probably never 
he satlstflBu^rily settied. That stanch tory, Roger North, in his Exa- 
men, has referred the origin of the name of his party to their connec- 
tion with the duke <tf York and his popish allies. Burton in voL n. 
of his parliamentary diary, on the state of Ireland, under date of June 
10, 1657, has the following passage :^— ^Tory is said to be the Irish wwd 
Taree^ that is, give me, which was the summons of surrender used by 
the banditti, to wh<Hn the name was originally applied. In support 
of this assertion, it may be as well to state that Tory or Terry Island, on 
the coast of Donegal, is sidd to have taken its name from the robbers 
by whom it was formerly infested. Dr. Johnson also suf^rts Bur^ 
ton's derivation of the word ; he calls it a cant term, dgaifying a 
savage. Mr. G. O. Borrow (alias Lavengro), who has devoted much 
attention to the Oeltio dialect in a paper which he contributed some 
years back to the Norfolk ChromcUy suggested that the etymology of 
the word tory might be traced to the Irish adherents of Oharles IL 
during the Oromwellian era; the words Tar-a-Ri (pronounced tory, 
and meaning. Gome, O Kmg), having been so constantiy in the mouths 
of the Royalists as to have become a by-word to designate them, 
lingard says that the name tory is derived frx>m toringhim, to pursue 
for the sake of plunder. The name was given to certain parties of 
Ireland, who, reftising to submit to Cromwell, retired into bogs and 
fiastnesses, forming bodies of armed men, supporting themselves and 
their followers hj tiie depredations whidi they committed on the oc- 
cupiers of their estates. They were called Raperees and Twies. 
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OoDoerniiig tlie wordwhigj Bvnmi Mjt :— The south-west oounties 
of SootlttBd hare seldom corn enough to serve them roimd the year; 
And the northern parts inx)diMsiDg more than they need, those in the 
west come in the sommer to buy at L^th tiie stores that oome from 
the north ; and from a word, Whiggam, used in driving their horses, 
an Hat drove were called Whiggamores, and shorter, the Whigs. 
Now, in that year (L e. 1648), after the news came down of Duke 
Hamilton's defeat, the ministers animated their people to rise and 
march to Edinburgh ; and they came up marching on the head of their 
parishes with an nnheard-of fttry, praying and preaching all the way 
as they came. The Karqois of Argyle and his party came and bearded 
th^n, they being abont 5,000. This was called the Whiggamore's in- 
road, and ever after that, all that opposed the court, came in contempt 
to be called Whigs ; and from Scotland the word was bron^t into 
England, where it is now one of onr nnhappy terms of disunion. — 
Bussbt's Hutary ofhk own Timeiy vol 1. p. 48. 

Such is Burnet's account of the derivation of this word, in which 
he Ib followed by 8amuel Johnson, who has transcribed the above pas- 
sage in his IHctionary. Eirkton, also, in his History of the Churdi of 
Scotland, edited by 0. E. Sharpe, in 1817, adheres to the same opinion. 
Under the year 1667, he says : — ^That the term Whig was originally 
derived ftom Scotland, is a well-asoertdned fact ; but while some of 
our etymologists foUow the opinion of Burnet, others with greater 
show of reason, adhere to the opinion of Roger North, and the histo- 
rians Laing and lingard, all of whom were of opinion that the original 
Scotch Whigs were called so, not, as Burnet supposes, from the word 
used by them in driving their horses, but from the word whig being 
veniaoolar in Scotland fbr sour whey, which was a common drink 
of the people. 

It is also suggested that the name ^ Whig" is derived from the Cel- 
tic ugham, a sort of large saddle, with bags attached to it, in use 
among the freebooters of the Ixwders of Scotland : hence these robbers 
were known to the Highlanders by the name of Whiggam-more, or 
** big-saddle thieves; " and when the civil war broke out, the H^- 
landers and Iridi, who supported the king, gave the name of Whigga- 
more thieves to their opponents. 

To add one more derivation, an anonymous scrap says: The word 
Whig was given to the liberal pariy in England by the royalists in 
OromweH's days, from the initiak of their motto, ^ We hope in God.' '' 

But whfflieva* ^ese terms were first introduced, and whatever 
nd^t be their original meaning^ it is cotain that in the reign of Charles 
8* 
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IL they <»iTied the political mgm&oniiogi whldi th^ hare retahied 
to our time. Thus, in I>Tjd&iih BpUoffus to the Duke ^ Ghiii^ 1689: 

**I>MB]M<1 BMUn, in tb«tr ntMle waj of itMriiig; 

AniMitlMrflah nor fleth, Bor good i«4 henlBf ; 

Ifot Whigs nor Toiito thej ; aor this nor that ; 

Nor birds nor boosts; bvt Just o Und of bot,— 
' A twilight tnimaltmo to noithoreonso, 

With Tof7 wlnp, bat Whlgglsh tooth and dsvi." 

It has been said, and with a good deal of truth, that in this ooimtry 
these two words haye interchanged their meanings. Certainly while 
the word whig in En^^d denotes the liberals, here it was applied to 
the more consenratiye of the two parties that for so many years di- 
vided the people of this conntry. The application of the designations 
*^ nltra '* and ^* moderate ^ to political parties is said to be first fonnd in 
Elgin's Dissertation pablished 1717. 

mrOLB BAM. 

Immediately after the last declaration of war with England, Elbert 
Anderson of New York, then a contractor, visited Troy, where be pur- 
chased a large quantity of provinons. The inspectors ctf these articles 
at that place were Ebenezer and Samuel Wilson. The latter gentle- 
man (uniyersolly known as ^ Uncle Sam ^0 generally superintended in 
person a large number of workmen, who, on this occasion, were em- 
ployed in overhauling the provisions purchased by the contractor. 
The casks were nuu^ed '' E. A.— IT. 8.'' This work fell to the lot of a 
facetious fellow, who, on beiug asked the meaning of the mark, said he 
did not know unless it meant EUberi Anderson and Undo San^ al- 
luding exclusively then to the said Uhcfe Sam Wilson, The Joke 
took and became very current — ^Fbost's ITa/oal History, 

0SRETMA]n)E]L 

This term came into use in 1811 in Massachusetts, -vdiere tot sev- 
eral years previous, the Federal and Democratic parties stood neariy 
equaL In that year the Democratic party, having a mi\{ority in the 
Legislature, determined so to district the State anew, that those see- 
tions which gave a large number of Federal votes might be brou^t 
into one district Hie result was, that Jiie Democratic party carried 
every thing before them at the following Section, although it i^peared 
by the votes returned that nearly two-thirds of the voters were Fed- 
eralists. Abridge Gerry was the instigator of this plan, which waa 
therefore called, Geirymanderlng.— Ditfti^nory ofAmeriemMtmM^ 
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PIPS-LATnra. 

This term originitted from an acooaatioi^ broog^t agaisflt prominent 
memben of the IHiig party of New York, of being engaged in a gigantic 
scheme to bring voters thither from Philadelpfala, who, it was said, to 
better oonoeal the plan were designated as pipe-layers, the work of 
laying down pipe for the Oroton water being at that time in progress. 
— DiUwnary ^AmeHamditm^ 

LOOBOLLnre. 

Log-rolling comes fit>m the practice oi the men of three or tour 
different camps of lumbermen in Kaine, nniting to help each other 
n^ their logs to the river, this being the most diffionlt part of their 
work. — Bictumary qfAm^rUanums. 

LOOO-POOO 

This name, as a party designaticm, originated in 1885, when a 
division arose in the Demo^atic party in consequence of the nomini^ 
tion oi Gideon Lee as a candidate for Congress, by a committee chosen 
for thai pnrposft This nomination, as was enstomary, had to be con- 
firmed at a general meeting of Democrats at Tammany HaD. Bh 
friends anticipated opposition, and aaseinblecl in large nombers to snp- 
pcHt him. The first qoestion arose on the selection of a chairman, 
and, daring a veiytomnltnoos scene, the gas lights wore patent The 
Equal Bights party, who were the opp<Nients of Lee, had however, in 
anUdpation of this, provided themselves with loeo-foeo matches and 
candles^ and the room was at once relighted. The Ck>urier and En- 
quirer newQMtper, dubbed those who used the matches with the name 
of Loco-foooa. The name was seijsed upon, and was soon given to the 
entire Demoeralao party.-^EAMMOHD's P0lUiMl,EiaUTyqfIfmo Torh. 

CABAL. 

This word is by many considered as derived frmn tlie names of 
the unpopular ministry of Charles the Second, which consisted of 
Oifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Landerdale, the initials 
of whose names compose the word. It is certain that the word was 
on this account applied to this ministry; but the dose resemblance, 
both in orthography and meaning, which it bears to the French 
Odbale and the Italian and Bpanidi cabala^ would seem to sh^w tliat 
the word must have had a different orighu 
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HBS. PASTOrCHION AND HEE MOP. 

This ^'\gh(xt In vain^ will be found in the Bey. Sydney Smiths 
q[>eech St Tannton, on the Lords* n(}eotion of tlie Beform Bill, October 
1881, in the fc^owing psfleage : 

''The attempt of the Lords to stop the progress oC reform reminds 
me very forcibly of the great storm off Sidmoatb, and of the oondnot 
of the excellent Mrs. Partington <m that oooasiim. In the winter of 
1824, there set in a great flood npon that town ; the tide rose to an 
incredible height, the waTes mdied in npon the houses, and CTcry 
thing was threatened with destruction. In the midst of this snblime 
and terrible storm, Dame Partington, who lived npon the beach, was 
seen at the door of her honse with mop and pattens, tmndUng her 
mop, squeezing out the sea-water, and TigOTonsly pushing away the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused ; Mrs. PartingtOD*s sgint 
was up ; but I need not tell you that the contest was unequal. The 
Atlantic beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at a slop or a puddle ; 
but die should not have meddled with a tempest" 

KKAB, urgAiL 

This phrase, now so common in the British parliament, was origi- 
nally ''hear him," and "was first used in pariiament to remind mem- 
bers of the duty of attending to the discussion : but gradually became 
what it now is, that is to say, a cry indicative of admiration, aoquies- 
cenee, indignstion, or decision," sooording to the tone, snd no one csn 
have heard it in its varied uses, without b^ng strudc with the great 
power of expressioB thai nmple intonaticm gives to this little wwd. 

OAITOUS. 

This word is said to occur first in Q<M^n's History of the Ameri- 
can Bev<^uti(m, YoL 1, p; 240, published in 1788. He says that mora 
than fifty years previous to the time of his writing, " Samuel Adams* 
fother and twenty others in Boston, one or two from the north end of 
the town, where all ship business is 6arried on, used to meet, make 
a caucus, &c" From the ikct that the meetings were held in a part of 
Boston where all the sh^ business was carried on, Mr. Pinoktfey in 
his Vocabulary (Boston, 1816) infers that eoHdu may be a comqyticm 
of eauUDtn^ the word meettng being understood. This derivation has 
since been adc^ted by others. 

LOUUOAPST. 

The name of Louis Oapet, by which the Jacobins insisted npon 
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oaUiDg Louis XYL, Is ftmfliir to erery one. Dandr^ first made use 
of it near the dose of the Constatatioiial Asseoblj, when speaking 
of the aboUtion of the names of Artois, Cond6 and others. Antonelle 
then broo^t the matter np in the Jaoc^nn xliib. ^^ Thej attempt to 
show ns,^ said he, ^' that Louis XVL has no more ri^^t to be called 
Bourbon than Oapet ; but, as he mnst be designated in some manner 
or other, let ns (^ him Capet" This was adopted smid great 
laof^tery and the name was always afterwards naed in iqieaking of its 
onfortonate object — Du. Zuijuuaui's EUtory ^th$jQeol>m CM, 

A eSNXRATION. 

A generation is the interval of time that elapses between the birth 
of a fiither and the birth of his son, and was generally nsed in com- 
poting oosislderable periods of time, both in sacred and profane history. 
The interral of a generation is consequently of uncertain length, and 
depends on the standard of human Hlb, and whether the generations 
are reckoned by elde^ middle, or youngest sons. Thirty-three years 
have usually been allowed as the mean length of generation, or three 
generations fw every hundred years, la compiling pedigrees, great 
attention is necessary to the number of generations in any given period, 
as they form a guide to the probability of persons having qnrung from 
any particular individual. 

PABSONB. 

As to the origin <^ this word, Selden says, in his *^ Table Talk" — 
'* Though we write parson differently, yet 'tis but person, t. e. the in- 
^^dual person set apart for the service of such a church ; and 'tis in 
Latin per$ona — and personatus is a personage." 

In England, parsons were commonly called ^* Sir." Many instances 
&i this might be given. Sir John Hawkins says that anciently Sir 
^was the common designation both of one in holy orders, and of a 
kni^t" FoUer, in his Ohureh Hiitory^ says, that ^' anci^tly there 
were in England more sbrs than knights ; " and so lately as the time 
of William and Maiy, in a deposition in the Exchequer, in a case of 
tithes, the witness, q>eaking of the common curate, whom he remem- 
bered, styles him *' Sir Gilee." 

WHATISABUXIOH? 

Or, rather, what concq>tion can we toitm of such a quantity t We may 
say that a billion is a million of millionfli and can easily represent it 
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thus: 1,000,000,000,000. Bat a Bchool-boy's oalcalataon will show 
how entirety the mind is incapable of conoeiying sach numbers. If a 
person were able to eoont at the rate of 200 In a minnte, and to work 
without intermission twelre hours in the day, he wonld take to ooont 
a billion 6,944^444 days, or 19,826 years 819 di^ys. There are Uving 
creatures so mintite that aJlmadred ndllionB <tf thwn might be compre- 
hended in the apao^ ot a calno inch. They are snppHed with OTgans 
and tissues^ nonrished by eircalating flnids, which most oonnst of parts 
or atoms, in re6komng the size of which we mnst speak, not of billiona, 
but perchance of billions of billions. And what is a billion <^ billions f 
The nmnber is a qnadrillion, and can be eanly r^reeented thos: 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000; and the same sohool-b<^ciJcii]a- 
tion may be employed to show that to ooont a qnadrillioa at the sake 
of 200 in the minute would require all the inhabitants of the ^obe, aop- 
posing them to be a thousand milUons^ to eount faicessantly for 
19,026,875 years, or more than 8000 times the period during whkh 
the human race has been supposed to be in existence. — ^PnomsoB 
Law, in JaxMmnC^ JwrwiL^ Ko. 106. 

ALUBTBUM. 

A lustrum, a period of time used by the Romans, is aperiod of five 
years ; or more iH\>perly, the completion of fif^ months, at the end 
of which term a census was taken of the population. 

DBBIYATIOH OP THE WOED " CASH. " 

There can be but little doubt that the word caOi is derived from 
the Italian ea»a^ the chest in which Italian merchants kept thdr mo- 
ney, as do at the present time the Spaniards in their oajihy and the Por- 
tuguese in their eaoia^ and the French in their eoMW. The application 
of the word ^* cash " to money is altogether English, it not having a 
corresponding term in any other European language. Cash having 
been so inconsiderately adopted instead of cama^ (chest,) ^dtries in the 
cash-book, (it should be chest book,) are made in EngjUsh counting- 
houses in this unmeaning way : *' Caeih Dr.,'' and ^^ Oash Or. ;** where- 
as the chest, and not the money, is Dr. to what is put into it ; and Or. 
for what is taken out. Gh'eat misdiief has too often arisen, as is well 
known, in Bankrupt Oourts, from the misuse of the word ^ cash,'' in 
which large deficiencies often appear, and which would not be the case 
if the word chest w«« used as it ought to be. Instead of the *'oaah'* 
acoountin the ledgw, it should be the "chest ''account 
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Is deriyedflmn tiM Arabic 2iei^kMiA,--Tiir]dsh kahee, says Mr. Oraofard, 
In the Proeeeding$ ^ the BrUUh Anociation. The English word 
evidently oomes direct from the Tnrkiflh. The coflee-plant ia a native 
of Abyaainiai, and not <tf Arabia ; for it was not known at Mecca nntil 
1454^ onlj forty y^ars before the discovery of America. The tme 
name of the plant is don^— «[id hahModky or coflfee, means "wine,** as a 
sabstitiite for whidi the decooti<m was used ; altfaoo^ Uie legality of 
the practice was long asnl^ectof dispitte by the Mohammedan doeton. 
From Armbis it spread to l^CTPt and Turkey, and fnm. the last-named 
eoontry was brought to En^^and hi 1660. In aixfy yean' tisie it was 
fioniliarly known, At least in foshlonaUe society, as we find from Pope's 
well-known lines in the Bape <^ the Lock^ 

«* OeOM, wldeb oukM the poStldaa wtot, 
Aai IM ttmra^ afl thtnp wtth hk hdf^kmt ^jM."* 

THX TBA-OADDT. 

This is a corniption of the Malay name of a Chinese wei^t, being 
the hundredth part of Apihui or man's load, and reckoned at a pound 
and a third avoirdapois. The name of this wei^t is hati^ nsoally 
written l)y Enropeans eattie or Mt^. 

GITAHa 

The<Hriginalnameof goanoisAvofKi, whichisatermin theQoiohna 
dialect, meaning ^ animal dmig; " for example Buanacuhutmu^ excre- 
ment of the Hoanacn. As the word is now generally need, it is an 
abbreviatian of FiBku Muamiy bird-dong. The Spaniards have con- 
verted the final syllable nu into no^ as they do in all the words adopt- 
ed from the Qnidma which have the like termination. The European 
orthography, OwEno^ which is also followed in Spanish America, is 
quite erroneous ; for the Qnichna language wants the letter G, as it 
does several other consonants. The H at the commencement of the 
word is strongly aspirated, whence the error in the orthography of 
the Spaniards. — ^Vok Tsohudi's TVatek in Peru, 

THE -NAVTT." 

This term has become almost naturalized, and now is understood 
to mean a laborer employed in the construction of a railway. It is a 
corruption of the word *^ navigator; " but what has a navigator to do 
with railways? Before the age of ndlwaya, "navigable canals" were 
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thA order ci the day : and the Uborer ernpk) jed in their oonstrndioD, 
was, with some propriety, called a navigator. When railways soper- 
eeded canals, the laborer very impropwly was continued to be called a 
navigator, or, as now corrupted, a " nawy ; " whereas the word "ex- 
cavator ^ would have been better. 

BBA. AND EPOCH. 

Modi confusion frequently oceurs in the use of these terms among 
efarcmologistB : the accurate use is as foUows: — 

Bra is any indefinite time; period is a time inoiuded between 
two dates. The beginning and end of the period are qxpcht^ though 
in common parianoe, ^poeh is generally confined to events of some dia- 
tinotion. 

TODDT. 

This term for a mixture of spirits and water, iq>pearB to be taken 
from the Indian word tori or tadij pronounced toddff by Europeans, — 
the sap or wine of a pabn. — Obaufubd. 

OOCKHET. 

The Etymologists have referred the term CJockney to Oockenay, 
from the Latin coquinaUfr or eoquinaritUy a cook, but perhaps not 
upon sufficient grounds. 

Fuller, in his Wortkies^ (pves the two following ezplamUkms of 
the term :— >'*1. One coaksM or cock^^'d, made a wanton or nestle- 
cock of^ delicately l»ed and brought up, so that, when grown men or 
women, they can endure no hardship, nor comport with painstaking. 
2. One utterly ignorant of husbandry and housewifery, such as is prac- 
tised in the coontry, so that they may be persnaded anything about 
rural commodities ; and the original thereol^ and the tale of the dti- 
xen^s son, who knew not the language of the cook, but called it nogh- . 
ing, is commonly known.** 

" The tale of the cock neighing is gravely given by Minshieu in his 
Guide into the Tongue$; and is repeated in succeeding dictionaries. 
Whatever be the origin, there can be no doubt that L(nidon was an- 
ciently known by the name of Cockney. Tyrwhitt, in his NoteB on 
Chaucer^ ingeniously suggests that authors, *4n calling London Oocke- 
ney, might possibly allude to that imaginary country of idleness and 
luxury, which was anciently known by the name of Ookaigne, or Oo- 
cagne; a name which Hicks has shown to be derived from Coquina. 
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Bollean, in his SaUrm, 9p9AB as tf the same appdlstioo had beea 
bestowed upon the Frenoh as upon the En^ieh rattropolk, thus, — 
* Parii est poor QB rldi« OB pAjTs d« Oooagne.** * 

^The festival of Cocagna at Naples, described hj Keyslor, appears 
to have the same foundadon.'* 

Aooording to Fynes Moryson, the Londoners, and all within the 
sound of Bow-bell, are in reproach called Ck>cknejB, and eaters of bnt- 
tered toastSL 

HOB-NOB. 

TbiB phrase^ now oolj used ooBTiiiaUj, to «dc a person whether 
he win have a glass of ^ink or not, is most evidently a eorroptkHi of 
the old hob-nab^ from the Saxon hahban, to hare, and ndbban not to 
have ; in proof of which Shakspeare has nsed it to mark an alternative 
ci another kind : 

*' And his inoensement at this moment is so implacable, that satis- 
taeHfm can be none bat bj pangs of death and sepulchre ; kob-nob is 
his word ; give't or take't"— 2We^ mght, act iii. sc 4. 

SBGENT OBIGIN OF *«8TAJtyATI0H> 

Starvation is a word of quite recent introduction, and is an Amer- 
icanism. Strange as it may aiq>ear, it is nevertheless true, that this 
word is not to be found in our own En^^ish dictionaries ; neither in 
Todd's Johnson, puUished in 1896, nor in Richardson's published ten 
years later, nor in Smart's WdUk&r Remodelled^ published about the 
.same time as Richardscm's. It is Webster who has the credit of im- 
porting it from his country into this, and in a supplement issued 
a few years ago, Mr. Smart adopted it as a trU)ial word, but in very 
common, and at present, good use. — Ifotet and Qaeriee, 

TBANSPIBE. 

Few words of modern introduction have had greater success than 
^ Transpire," — ^for it is not only in general, but even in vulgar use. 
Johnson's awkard substituto of '^ get-abroad," does not seem to express 
exactly the same meaning; a secret may get abroad by demgn, by ac- 
cident, by breach of confidence ; but it is said to transpire when it be- 
comes known by small indirect circumstances — ^by symptoms — ^by in- 

*The "jr<K cU CocaffHs;* tlie Biut of Ooeagne, ia, to this d«j, one of the ferorite tporti 
9t tte Ohinpe Myeefa, \m Pile ; tad le toown in g^pttrii •■ the g reeted poiti 
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lerenoes. It la now oftea wed in the ^reot sense ni^^gH ahr^ad,^ 
but, as ^ipean to me, inoofreotty. — Omnaat. 

TEX TBRM RHJBYO. 

This term, improperly q>elt Belidco^ aa applied to acnlptiire, ogni- 
fies the repreeentation of any- ol]jec( projeetiog (ht standing forth from 
the plane on, and commonly ont of which, it is formed. Of rHieves 
there are three kinds harno^ fMmo^ and aiUo: the first is, when the 
projection is less than one-half of the natoral thickness, such as is seen 
on coins or medals ; the second, when one-half of the figure emerges ; 
the third, when the fignre is so completely saHent, that it adherea to 
the plane only by the narrow strip. 

L H. B. 

St Bemardine of Sienna is said to have been the inventor of these 
initials, to denote the name and mission of onr Savionr. They are to 
be fonnd in a circle above the principal doors of Santo Oroce in Flor- 
ence, and are said to have been placed there by the Saint after the 
plague of 1847, after which time, these letters were very soon com- 
monly introduced into churches. These letters have had assigned to 
them, the following significations : — Je$u» homkyum Sahator ; Jesus the 
Saviour of men ; *' or. In hoe salui^ *^ In him is salvation.** 

INBL 

This word stands for Jesus Kazarenus, Bex Judsorum, the inscrip- 
tion over the cross. 

OLD DOMINION. 

It is stated that the term ^^ Old Dominion,** as applied to Viiginiai 
originated from the following facts : During the protectorate of Orom- 
well, the colony of Virginia reftised to acknowledge his authority, and 
sent to Flanders for Ohaiies 11. to reign over them. Ohaiies accepted, 
and was about to embark when he was recalled to the throne of 
England. Upon his accession, as a reward for her loyalty, he allowed 
the Colony to quarter the arms of En^^d, Ireland, and Scotland as 
an independent member of the ^^ (^d Dominion.** The historical facts 
upon which this statement is based seem well-founded. 

HAfiD-DSINKINQ. 

That hard-drinking was introdooed from Flanders and HoUandi 
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and other oorfthem ooontrieti bmbom probable ftom the derinitkm of 
many of the ezpreanoDB Qaed in caronaisg; The phraae of being 
*' half-aeae-oyery'* as applied to a atate of dmnkenneaB, originated from 
op «M, whieh, in Dotdi, meaoa ^mt tMi; and Giffi^ informa na that 
it was a name given to a stupefying beer introdooed into England from 
tiie Low ConiUrieS) and called cp 9ee. An inebriating dran^t was 
also called an yp %t$frMte^ fsoax the strong Friedand beer. The word 
^ carouse," aooordiog to Giflbrd and Koant, ia deriyed from the name 
of a large glass, called bj the Danes rwut^ or from the Qerman worda. 
go/Ty all, and ana, — hence drink M cuL 

THE BOUND-SOBDr. 

This ia a drde, divided from the oentrOi like the famed Arthnr'a 
Round Table, whence it is thon^t to have originated. In each com- 
partment of the ^Robin " is a signature ; so that the entire drde, when 
filled, exhibits a list, without priority being g^ven to dther name. 

It is, however, stated that the Round-Bobin, without which a 
sailor would think himself deprived of his ri^t of petition, was first 
invented in Athens, on the oocanon of the conspiracy of Aristogd- 
Um and Harmodins against the tyranny ci the PidsiratidsB. The 
Romana, in imitation of the Greeks, not to indicate thdr preference 
to any either among their guests, or friends, or slavea, wrote thdr 
names in a drole, in such a manner that it waa imposdble to say which 
waa first, second, or last in thdr estimaticm. 

OLDFOQna. 

Thia word is said to be derived from a peculiar body of men, who^ 
at the end of tiie last century, existed in Edinburgh Oasde, and were 
caUed IbgUt. They were old men, dressed in red coats with apple- 
green facings and cooked hats, and were a sort of invalid company, 
who performed various trivial duties. Others derive this word ftt>m 
the Swedish, meaning a baiBfH Others sW derive it from^fifc, as lastie 
is derived from lam, 

BBOTHIB JOSATHAH. 

The origin of thia term, aa applied to the United States, is as fol- 
lows: When General Waahington, after bdng appointed oomniander of 
the army of the revolutionary war, went to Manaacbusetts to organize it, 
he found a great want of ammunition and other means tor ita defence; 
and on oo» occasion it aeemed that no means could be devised for the 
neoeMaiy aafaty. Jonathan Trumbull, the elder, was then governor o# 
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the State of Oonneotioitt; and the general, plaoing the greatest reliant 
on his exoelleDoy's Judgment, remarked^ ^^ We most oonsult Brother 
Jonathan on the snlijeot." The general did so ; and the governor was 
snoeessM in supplying many of the wants ci the army : and thenoe- 
forth, when difficulties arose, and the army was spread over the 
country^ it heoame a l^-phrase, ^^ We must consult Brother Jonathan ;" 
and the name has now hecome a designation for the whole country, as 
John Bull has for England. — Dictuma/ry <tf AmsrkanimM. 

PUNOH kSl> JX7DT. 

The supposed orighi of these puppets from Pontius Hlate and the 
Jews has no authority from history. Much learning has heen hestowed 
on this subject by Galianl in his Voeahula/ry of the Neapolitan dialect, 
and he fixes upon Puccio d'Auiello at Acerra, near Naples, as the 
original Punch, after whose death a Polecenella or young Puccio suc- 
ceeded him. — N0U9 and Queries* 

OBIOm OF THE NAME JESUIT. 

When the little band c^ the first followers of Bon Ignatius de 
Loyda, the founder of ** the Great Order,*' were deliberatiiig what 
answer they should return to those who were continually questioning 
them as to their calling and their institute, Ignatius (says OrlandinusX 
afraid that, in imitation of the Dominicans, the Benedictines, the Fran- 
ciscans, and many other rdigious societies thus attacked, his devoted 
companions would adopt their founder's name as their dedgnation, 
begged them to leave in his hands the dedaion of the p<^t They 
complied, unaware, periiape, of the humility which dictated the re- 
quest ; and Ignatius, ever full of military ideas, said: ^^ As our general 
is no other than Jesus Christ; as His cross is our standard; His law, 
even in its counsela) our rule; His name our chief consolation and our 
only hope, — ^let us tell men the sunple truth— that we are tiie little 
battalion of Jesus Christ." Buch is the origin of the title ^* Society 
of Jesus,'' which has been vulgarized into the shorter and more port- 
able name of Jesuits. 

Few men are aware what a prq[>ortion of the illnstrious oharaoters 
of the last three hundred years have been the pupils of the Jesuits. 
Bufibn, Bossuet, Oond6, Massillon, represent disdnct daases of great 
men, and stand almost at the head of those danes. Tliey were pupils 
of the Jesuits. Voltaire was a pupii of the Jesuits. His irreygion he 
oertainly did «ol get anu»g them, and his talents came from God; but 
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the most remarkable festnre <tf his literary character bears the impress 
of the Jesnit ednoation, which that too celebrated man ei^Joyed and 
abused, and tamed at cmce against the Jesoits and against his Maker. 
— Muss GxsiiLD Eioir, in the (hrfori and Cambridge Edoiew. 



HUGONOT OB HUGUXHOT. 

Some etymdogists soppcee this term derived from kugtumy a word 
need inTonndne to signify persons who wslk at night; and as the first 
Protestants, like the first Ohristians, may hare dkosen that season for 
their religions aooemblies, the nickname of Hognenot may naturally 
enough hare been i^Bed to them by theb enemies. Others are of 
opinion that it was derived from a Frendi and flnlty proimnoiation of 
the German word Mdgenommy which signifies confederates, and had 
been originaQy the name of that valiant part of the dtj of Geneva 
whidi entered into sn alliance with the Swiss cantons, in ord^ to 
maintain their liberties against the tyrannical attempts of Charles III.| 
Dnke of Savoy. These confederates were called Egnota ; and thence, 
very probably, was derived the w<»d Hagnenot, now nnder considera- 
tion. The Oonnt Yillars, in a letter written to the King of France 
from the province of Langaedoc, where he was Hentenant-general, and 
dated 11th Kov^oaber, 1560, calls the riotous Galvinists of the Ce- 
vennea, Huguenots; and this is the first tune that the term is found 
in the registers of that province api^ied to the Protestants. — ^MosHxm *s 
Eedetiastieal JBiitory, vol. iv. p. 868 in notSs. 

Davila, in his iTtt^ dm Chmrrei OMlet de la France, p. 20, folio 
ed.,say8: ^* These people were called Huguenots, because the first c(»i- 
ventides they held in the city of Tours (where that belief first took 
strength and increased) w^re in certain cellan undei^ground, near 
Hugo^s gate, fit>m whence they were by the vulgar called Hugonots; 
and in Flanders because they went about in the garb of mendicants, 
they were called Geux.*' 

THE eOBDIAlV KNOT 

Is named from this incident in classic history : Gordius, (a king of 
Phrygia M^or), being Raised from the plough to the throne, placed 
the harness, or furniture of his wain and oxen in the temple of Apollo, 
tied in such a knot that the monarchy of the world was promised to 
him that could untie it ; which, when Alexander, that ^^ tumour of a 
man,^ had long tried, and could not do, he out it with his sword. 
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BOTABD. 

The title Boyard, now used onlj in the Dannbian principalities to 
designate the aristooraoj, meant originally "ox-driver,*^ referring to 
the military cars which bore the warriors in battle, of whidi oxen 
were the steeds. In the fifteenth century this term became the badge 
of nobility.— iVortA AfneHcan Eeciew. 

O BABS BBN J0N80II. 

The origin of this fiuniliar exclamation is not generally known. 
Soon after his death and bnrial in Westminster Abbey in 1687, a sub- 
scription was began to erect a mauanent to him, bnt it rather lagged, 
and an eeoentrio Ozf<n^shire sqoire, commonly called Jodc Yoong, 
took the opportonity, as he was passing throngh the Abbey, to secnre 
at least an ^>itiq[>h for the poet, by giving a maacm ei^teen-pence to 
cat on the stone which coTcred the grave, the words ^' O rare Ben 
Jonson I ^^mrtk Bnti$h Bmmo, Fsb. 1866. 

ALL THE GO. 

It is soggested in Kotes and Qneries that the slang phrase '* All 
the Go" is derived firom an expression of the French peasants. A 
passage from Don Quixote, J^eTUrerai tout de go dans la taeome^ 
is cited. 

BXBmG THB LIOH8. 

This exprearion arose firom the habit that strangers visiting Lon- 
don formerly had of visiting the menagerie m the Tower where fions 
were kept At the time the expression arose, these lions constitated 
one of the great '* rights" <rf London. 

BSYEN0N8 A NOB M0UT0N8, 

Is a proverb taken fix>m the old French play of PateUf^ where a 
woollen-dr^>er is brooght in, who, pleading against his shepherd con- 
cerning some sheep the shepherd had stolen from him, would ever 
and anon digress from the point to speak of a piece of doth which his 
antagonist's attorney had likewise robbed him of^ whidi made the 
judge can out to the draper, ^ Bevenoju a not moutonsy This pro- 
verb may also be traced to that of alia MoMclea, alia PoruUm loqui- 
tur ; and see Erasmus's explanation thereof.— jA^Cm to BabeUw^ Wor1c9^ 
voL L, 1807. 
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Hub weU-known saying, that a Bhoemaker ahoiild not go beyond 
Ilia last, originated with Apellea, the celebrated Greek painter, who set 
a piotnre which he had finished in a pnUio place, and concealed him- 
self behind it, in order to hear the criticigmB of pafleera-by. A shoe- 
maker obeerred a defect in the shoe, and the painter forthwith cor- 
rected iU The cobbler came again the next day, and enconraged by 
the snccees oi his first remark, began to extend his censure to the 1^ 
of the figure; when the angry painter thmst ont his head from behind 
the pictm^ and told the shoemaker to keep to his trade. 

XABHXBB XAXnS UAM. 

WUHam of Wykriiam, when his growing honors required that he 
dkooM adopt a ooat-of-anns, wijih a homiHty not less amiable than 
wise in a n^wi hcm^^ sealed with the chevron ; the cheyron being, 
M the learned herald, Nicholas Upton, has it, one of those bearings 
whieh p^r carpentarioi et domorvm factum Mm portdbcnUwr. To 
this seal he added the celebrated motto : ^Manners makyth man*** 

ALL 18 LOOT, BAYS H031K)B. 

It was on the day of the £ital battle of Pavia tiiat Frands L wrote 
his mother a letter containing tiie oft^noted words, ** AH is lost, 
r^^mm^ gave honoT.** 

OJBUS*a WIFE MUST BB ABOTB SD8PI(H0B. 

This prorerb has, doubtless, arisen from a passage in THtarchU 
(km^y (Clap. 10,) or from a passage in Snetoniiifl, which says that 
^ tlie name of Pompda, the wifb of JnHns Offisar, haying been mixed 
np with an accusation against P. Olodins, her hnsband diyorced her ; not, 
as he said, because he belieTed the chu^ against her, but because he 
would have those belonging to him as free from suspicion as from 
crime.** 

ACGOBDINO TO OUITTEB. 

This expreasion is undoubtedly derived from the name of the cele- 
brated En^^ish mathematician, Edward Grmter, who was bom in 1581. 
Be was the author of various works, and what is more to our purpose, 
made several practical inventions, the chief of which is known as Gun- 
ter's Line, a logarithmic line, usually lud down upon scdes, sectors, dec 
It is also called the Iakm qf Unei^ and line of numbers, being only the 
logarithms graduated upon a rul^, which therefore serves to solve 
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problems fafltromentally in the aame nuniaer m logarithms do arith- 
meticallj. His other inventions were, Gnnter's Qnadrtnt, And Gun- 
ter's Scide. This last is generally called bj seamen the OwUery and 
it is probably from this more e^>eciall7 that the name is derived. It 
is an instrument by means of which questions in navigaticm, trigonom- 
etry, &o^ are wAvod. with the aid of a pair of compasses. 

UNDEB THE BOSS. 

The expression ^ under the rose,*^ to<^ its origin from the wars 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster. The parties respeotiyel j 
swore by the red or the white rose, and these ^ opposite emblems 
were d]iq>layed as tb» signs of two taverns; oae of which was by the 
side atf and the other opposite to, the Pariiament House, in Old Palaoe 
Yard, Weetminstw. Here the retainers and servants of the noble- 
men attached to the Duke of York Mid Henry Sixth osed to meet. 
Here, also, as disturbances were frequent, measures, either oi delbnee 
or annoyance, were taken, and every transaction was said to be doiie 
'^ under the rose ; " by which expression the most profound seere^ 
was implied. Accor^ng to others, this term originated in the fftble 
of Oupid giving the rose to Harpowates, the god of rilence, as a bribe 
to prevent him betraying the amours of Venus, and was hence adopted 
as the emblem of siknce. The rose was for this reason frequently 
sculptured oa the ceilings of drinking and feasting kkmus, as a warning 
to the guests that what was said in moments of conviviality should 
not be repeated; from which, what was intended to be kept secret 
was said to be held '^ under the rose.*^ Roses were conseco'ated as 
|«es»its from the Pope. In 1629 they were fdaced over eonfes^onala, 
as the symbols of secrecy. Hence, aoo(Mding to some, the origin of 
the phrase."-— jA^tM and Qunrim, 

DDEU BT MOV DBOIT. 

Dieu et mon droit, (ngnifying Gk>d*and my rig^t,) the motto of the 
royal arms of Englimd, was first assumed by King Richard L, to 
intimate that he did not hold his empire in vassalage of any mortal. 
It was afterwards taken up by Edward the Third, and was continued 
without interruption to the time of WUHam the Third, who used the 
' motto ^^ Je mamtUnd/rofj^ though the framer was still retained upon 
the great seaL After him. Queen Anne used the motto " Semper 
Badem,^ which had been before used by Queen Elizabeth, but nnce 
Annexe time, <*Dieu et mon droit" has continued to be the royal 
motto.'-'Dr. Mi.inn>KB8. 
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8TBIKE ; BUT HSAB MX t 

When, in the sjmod of Peloponnesian ohiefe, Themistodes re- 
opened the discussion, and prematnrelj expressed his fears and anxiety 
as to the abandonment of Salamis, the Corinthian Adeimantos rebuked 
him by saying : ^ Themistodes, those who in the pablic festival- 
matches rise np before the proper signal, are sconrged.*' ^^ True (re- 
joined the Athenian) ; bat those who lag behind the signal win no 
crowns." Adeimantos then lifted np his stick to strike Thenustodes ; 
upon which the latter addressed to him the well-known observation, 
**Btrike; bnthearmeP 

THE PILOT THAT WSATHXBXD THX STOBIL 

This phrase was applied by Canning to Pitt, the darling minister. 

Middleton, in his Life of Cieeroy quoting the Familiar Letters, says : 
^ He oft compares the statesman to the pilot, whose art coDhiats in 
Tnanaging every torn of the winds, and applying even the most per- 
Twse to the progress of his voyage ; so as by changing his course, and 
enlarging his circuit of sailing, to arrive with safety, though later, nt 
his destined port" 

AS BICH AB CBCBSUS, 

The wealth of Crcssus, which has passed into a proverb, has been 
Taiiously accounted for, The possessors of Sardis, the capital of the 
Lydian kings, were enriched by the neighborhood of the river Pacto- 
lua, which flowed down ft*om Mount Tmolus towards the Hermes, and 
brought with it considerable quantities of gold in its sands. To this 
cause historians often lucribe the abundant treasures belonging to 
Croesus and his predecessors; but Croesus possessed besides other 
mines near Pergamus, and another cause ci wealth is also to be found 
in the general industry of the Lydian people, They were the first 
(according to Herodotus) who ever carried on retail Izade, and the 
first to coin money of gold and silver. 

EVXBT MAN IB THS ABOHTTBOT OF HIS O^N FOBTUHBS. 

Was the professional figure employed by Appius Claudius the Blind, 
and borrowed from his occupation as an architect in former years. He 
is said to have iutroduoed it in the appeal by which Rome becaipe the 
mistress of the world. 

WOODBN WALLS. 

When the Athenian envoys consulted the Delphian orade m to 
their hopes at Salamis, the priestess assured them ^^ the wooden waU 
4 
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alone Bhonld remain nnoonqoered.'' The people inqnired what was 
meant by the *^ wooden wall.'* Some supposed that the Acropolis, itself 
which had been ori^ally snrromided with a wooden palisade, was 
the refhge pointed out; but the greater nomber, and among them the 
most of those who were by profession expositors of prophecy, main- 
tained that the wooden wall indicated the fleet, as it does to this day, 
in the national boast of the ^ wooden walls of Old England." 

FK£B TJIADE. 

One of the earliest uses of this phrase occurred on the opening of 
the Irish Parliament in 1777, when Hnssey Borgh moved the address 
to the king, in which was the following sentence : ^It is not by tem- 
porary expedients, but by an extension of trade, that Ireland can be 
ameliorated." Flood, who was seated in the yice-treasorer's place, 
said andibly : ^^ Why not a free trade t " The amendment eleo^ified 
the hoQse; the words were adopted, and the motion was carried 
unanimously. 

full' to the bbdc 

Is a common phrase, nsed erroneously to denote a yessel entirely 
filled ; since a cop may be filled to the brim, or edge, and not fall in 
the centre ; for flmds do not form a sm*&oe perfectly horizontal in 
Teesels to whidi they adhere so as to wet them ; bnt they rise, on the 
contrary, aronnd the brim of the vessels. Hence, a cap is not abso- 
lutely fdll when it appears so at the edge. Maids, on the other hand, 
in vessels to which they do not adhere, sink around the brim, and rise 
in the centre. Thus, quicksilver in a ^ass forms a convex sorfiEMe. 

BLACK BOOKa 

To be in the Black Books implies out of f&vor ; a phrase sdd to be 
borrowed from the black book of the English monasteries, which was 
a detail of the scandalous enormities practised in religious houses. It 
was compiled by order of the visitors under Henry Yin., to blacken 
them, and thus hasten their dissolation. Books which relate to necro- 
mancy are also called black books ; but of much earlier date is the 
black book of the exdbequer, said to have been composed in the year 
^75, by Qervase of Tilbury, nephew of Henry IL 

VENI, VIDI, VIOL 

In ^eae memorable words OsBsar announced the victory ^p^ch he 
gttued oyer f^hamaces, at Zda, in Asia Minor. 
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An aooomit of this yictorj, with all the oircmnstanoes attending 
It, will be found in Oiesar'a Oommentaries De BeUo Alewomdrino^ but 
withoQt any menticm of the words " Veniy vidiy vici,^ The anthoritj 
for these is in Plntaroh's life of Oeosar, where we read that when 
OfBsar. celebrated his Pontio triomph, the well-known words were 
eagerly oanght at and made a prominent flgore in the speotade— so, at 
least, we learn from Snetonins : Fontico trkmpho inter pompmfircala 
Mum 9erhorum pr€BttUU titulum — ** Vent, tidi^ vici; " nan acta MU 
ngfiificanUm, $ietU eateriy sed etiUrUer eonfecti notam. 

THE BID OF FB00BUBTE& 

Frocmstea, called by Paosanias Polypamon, was, in mythology, a 
robber of ancient Greece, who placed on an iron bed the travelleri 
who fell into his hands, which their statore was made to fit by cnttiDg 
off the projecting limbs, or by stretching them to snit its dimensions: 
whence the metaphorical expression of the Bed of Froenuta. 

NO BOYAL BOAD TO OEOMETBT. 

Endid, who opened a school of mathematics at Alexandria, in the 
reign of the first Ptolemy, was once asked by that sovereign whether 
be oonld not explain his art to him in a more oompendions way ; to 
which Endid made the odebrated answer, that there was no royal 
rood to geometry. 

EX PBDE HEBOULEM. 

The following origin of this proverb is to be fonnd qnoted by Anlns 
Gdlins, from Platarch : 

Pythagoras ingenioody cdcolated the great stature of Hercnles by 
oomparing the length of varions stadia in Greece. All these courses 
were nominally 600 feet in length ; but Hercnles was said to have 
measured ont the stadinm at Olympia with hiB own feet, while the 
others followed a standard of later days. The philosopher argned that 
by how mnch the Olympic conrse exceeded all others in length, by 
the said proportion did the foot of Hercnles exceed that of men of a 
snbseqnent age ; and again, by the same proportion mnst the stature 
of Hercules have been pre-eminent. 

Several proverbs of a similar meaning are collected in Diogenian^ 
yd. iv. : the most common is ex ungtte leonem. 
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WHAT IB PEGABUBf 

Pegasns was, strietly speaking, Bellerophon's horse ; bnt in the 
Destruction of Troy^ 4to., 1617, we read, " of the blood that issued 
ont (fix>m Medosa's head) there engendered Pegasns, or the flying 
horse. By the flying-horse that was engendered of the blood issned 
from her head, is understood that of her riches issuing of that realme 
he (Perseus) founded, and made a ship named Pegase, and this tihip 
ioas likened unto an horse flyifngy^ dc. In anothw place we are told 
that this ship, which the writer always calls Perseus' flying horse, 
^ flew on the sea like unto a bird." 

THS ICANDBAKE 

Is named from a German term, resembling man, its forked root being 
like the lower half of the human figure ; and if the plant be pulled 
when the fruit is ripe, one of the berries may be supposed to repre- 
sent the head and complete the figure. 

**M«rk hov that rooted nuuidrake ▼ears 
His hnman feet, his human hands."^— X<M^m«*< A^/fMosr. 

It was once believed that the i>erson who pulled up a mandrake 
would instantaneously fall dead ; that the root shrieked or groaned 
when separated from the earth ; and that whoever heard the shriek 
died shortly after, or became afflicted with madness : or, 

**Tom out of the earth. 
That living mortals, hearing them, ran mad." 

RofMQ and JuUai, 
** Would enrses kill, as doth the bitter mandrake^ groan.** 

Hwry VI, part U. 

Still, if the root were once dislodged, it became the good genius 
of its possessor. This was done by fastening the tail of a dog by cords 
to the bottom of the stem, and then the animal was whipped until, 
by its struggles, the plant was dragged up ; the persons who directed 
the operation having their ears stopped with pitch, lest they should 
hear the fatal groan. The dog, of course, fell dead at the time, or soon 
after. The mandrake is belived to be the duadim of the Hebrews, 
the plant so coveted by Rachel in Scripture. 

THE SWOBD OF DAMOCLSa 

Damocles was a flatterer of the tyrant BionysiuB, who, to show 
him how little was the value of grandeur in the midst of terror, caused 
a sword to be suspended by a horsehair over the parasite's head, as ha 
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aat amidst the ei^jojmentA of the banquet Henoe ^ the sword of Da- 
moclee '' denotes imminent danger in fanded secority. Sir Thomas 
Browne sajs : ^^ There is no Damocles like unto self-opinion." 

ABOUS AND HIS HUKDBED EYEa 

Argus was one of the mythological heroes of Ovid, and was fabled 
to have a hundred eyes^ of which two only slept in snccession. On 
this acooont, Jnno sent him to watch lo ; when Heronry, by command 
of Jnpiter, lulled Argus to sleep with the music of his flute^ and then 
killed him. Juno then transferred Argus's eyes to the tfdl of the 
peacock. 

FR008— WHY FBENCHlfEN WEBB 80 CALLED. 

" Qu^en duent Us grenouilles f " was the common flippant phrase 
at Versailles (about 1791), when any new absurdity was planned, 
meaning, ^^ What will the frogs say to this ? '' The French court, in 
aUusion to the quaggy state of Paris formerly, when known by the 
name of "Lutetia," called its inhabitants ** frogs.*' — Pio»P$ Betrih 
$peetioM. 

DEAD AB ADOOB-NAIL. 

This proverbial ezpresuon is taken from the door-nail : that is, the 
nail on which, in old doors, the knocker strikes. It is therefore used 
as a comparison to any one irrecoverably dead ; one who has faUen 
(as YirgU says) multa marU^ i. e. with abundant death, such as reiter- 
ation of strokes on the head would naturally produce : 

*'Fal9taff, Wbatl Is the old king dead ? 
Fi&toL As nail in door.*"— <S%a^b«p4ar0*< Htnry IV, 

BY HOOK OB BY CBOOK. 

This proverb is said to have arisen in the time of Charles I., when 
there were two learned judges, Hooke and Orooke, and a difficult 
cause was to have been gotten either by Hooke or by Orooke. Spen- 
ser, however, mentions these words twice in his Faery Queene^ which 
is a proof that this proverb is much older than that time ; and that 
the phrase was not then used as a proverb, but applied as a pun. — 
Wartcn. 

A MS. of 1618 states that, when King Henry H. landed in Ire- 
land in ll72, it was at a place in the ** Bay of Waterford, called y* 
Crook, over against y* tower of y* Hook, whence arose the proverb, 
^ by Hook or by Crook,' it being safe to gain land in one of those 
plaoes, when the wind drives from the other." 
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KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

This fomiliar phrase is from Bacon, yet not from the '* Adranoe- 
ment of Learning," as is generally supposed, bnt from his treatise " de 
Hffiresibns." The maxim, which is parenthetical, is in the following 
terms : — ** Nam et ipsa scientia potestas est** It occurs in the treatise 
de Hffiresibns, i. e. on sects and opinions, bnt is not nsed precisely in 
the sense attached to it in the present day. Bacon is describing a sect 
which entertains particular notions on the subject of predestination. 
He says they give wider limits to the knowledge than to the power at 
God, implying that He may foreknow acts without necessarily pre- 
ordaining them, or rather, he remarks they restrict His power of doing, 
more than His power of knowing ; for knowledge itself is a power. 
His meaning is that the capacity to know may be termed a power, not 
that knowledge confers power. The following is the sentence in which 
it occurs : *' Tertins gradns est eorum qui arctant et restringunt opin- 
ionem priorem tantum ad actiones hnmanas quad participant ex peccato 
quos Tolnnt substantive absque nexu aliquo causarum ex interna volun- 
tate et arbitrio humane pendere, statnuntque latiores terminos sden- 
1i» Dei quam potestatis Dei (nam et ipsa scientia potestas est) qua sdt 
quam ejus qua movit et agit ; ut prsBsciet quaedam otiose qu» n<ni 
pnedestinet et prsoordinef 

Without entering into the metaphysical question, one may indicate 
the popular sense of the maxim by quoting a sentence written 2,600 
years before Bacon saw the li^t : ^ A wise man is strong ; yea, a man 
of knowledge increaseth strength ; " or thus, ^^ A wise man is in 
strength ; yea, a man of knowledge strengtheneth in might" 

Sir Edward Bulwer is therefore mistaken when he says in *' My 
Novel," that no such sentence or thought is to be found in Bacon's 
Works. 

A BOWLANB FOB AN OLIYES. 

These were two of the most fiunous in the list of Charlemagne's 
twelve peers ; and their exploits were rendered so ridiculously and 
equally extravagant by the old romancers^ that from thenoe arose that 
saying amongst our plain and sensible ancestors of giving one a ^* Row- 
land for an Oliver," to signify the matching one incredible lie with 
another. — Warburtan, 

THE OBAY MABE WILL PBOYE THE BETTEB H0B8& 

Mr. Haoaulay says that this proverb originated in the preference 
usually given to the gray mares of Flanders over the finest ooaoh-horaeB 
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of Eng^d. The line ocoors in Prior's Epilogoe to Lndna, in Hndi- 
bras, and the Marriage of Wit and Science, which dates from 1569. 

WHAT 18 QUAOKEBTf 

The appellation of qnack, says Dr. Parr, arose fix>m piael8alber, 
the German name for qnicksilyer ; sinoe on the first appearance of 
^Tphilis, the irregolar practitioners only employed this reputedly dan- 
gerous medicine. At present the term qu€ieh is confined to those who 
sell a pretended nostrom, the preparation of which is kept secret ; bnt 
it may be applied to every practiticmer who, by pompons pretences, 
mean innnnations, and indirect proodses, endeavors to obtain that 
confidence which nather success nor experience entities him to. — Dr. 
Macanlay*$ I>ietumary qfMediem&y 12tiL edit. 1854. 

The term quack, to brag loudly, is as old as the time of Butler: 

**B«U6Te ineohaiilek Tirtaod 
Oui Tsbe them moontalnt in P«tost, 
BMk out for pkntt with aigiMtareai 
To qiuok of oniTenal cotm.**— iJit^roA 

The general implication of tiie term to boastful pretenders is also 
old ; for Sir B. I'Estrange speaks of *^ the change, schools, and pul- 
pits," bdng *^fnll of quacks, Jugglers, and plagiaries.*^ Johnson gives 
quach»aU>ery from ^[tuteh and $akej and illustrates from Brown and 
Burton. 

Useful and esteemed remedies have at first appeared in the din*e- 
putable form of secret remedies. Such was Dover* s powder (opium 
and ipecacuanha), named from its inventor, who published it at first 
with an air of mystery, hitching in a line of Pope : 

** Bee, deq>ente misery laye hold on Dover.** 

THBOWTNO A TUB TO THE WHALB 

Originated in tiie practice of the sailors of Greenland and South-Sea 
whalin;; ships, when surrounded with a dangerous number of whales, 
throwing out a tub to divert their attention; .meanwhile every 
sttl is hoisted, and the vessel pursues its course. This is one of 
the illustrations of Swiit^s Tale of a Tub. In argument, to give an 
adversary a pretended advantage, to mislead him, is to throw a tub 
to the whale. 

TAILOBS* "OABBAOB." 

The word Cabbage, by whidx all the varieties of Bramiea are now 
called, means the firm head or ball that is formed by the leaves turn- 
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ing doeelj over each other ; from which drcamstance we say the 
oole has cahbaged, the lettuce has cabbaged, the tailor has cabbaged. 
Arbuthnot, in his HUtory qf John Bull, says: "Tour tailor, instead 
of shreds, cabbages whole yards of doth." Hence arose the cant- 
word applied to tailors, who formerly worked at the private houses (^ 
their customers, where they were often accused of cabhaginffy ». e. roll- 
ing up pieces of doth, instead of the list and shreds which they claimed 
as their due. 

HOBSON^ GHOIGB. 

Tobias Hobson was the first man in En^and that let out hackney 
horses. When a man came for a horse, he was led into the stablesi 
where there was a great choice, but he obliged him to take the hmsa 
which stood next to the stable door : so that every customer was 
alike well served accordiug to his dianoe, from whence it became a 
proverb, when what ought to be your dection was forced upon you, 
to say Hobson's choice. — Spectator^ No. 509. This derivati<ni is^ 
however, denied by Mr. Bdlenden Ker, in his ^'Archsdology of our 
Popular Phrases," who calls it a Cambridge hoax. 

HOMS, SWEBT HOIOL 

The beautifiil words of this now so cdebrated song were written 
by John Howard Paine, an American, who was very eaiiy in his life 
upon the stage as an ^infant phenomenon;" and who, after a singu- 
larly varied career, died a year or two since, when CJonsul for the 
United States at Tunis. He wrote them one Sunday in an upper room 
in the Palais Boyd at Paris. It is needless to add, that the music to 
which the words are sung is of &r older date. 

THB STYLE OF TOUR MAJESTY. 

Tip to the time of the Emperor Oharles Y., when a king of France 
England, or Spain, was addressed, he was styled ** Your Grace; " but 
Charles^ wishing to place himself in a higher rank than other mon- 
archs, demanded the title of **Mi^esty;" a distinction which did not 
long continue, for the other sovereigns of Europe quickly followed 
his example ; and in our day all kings, whether rulers of small or 
great states, are equally styled ^ Tour Mijesty." 

"THE KINa NETEB DIE&** 

I;pon the death or demise of the king, his heir is that moment in- 
vested with the kingly oi&ce and royd power, and oommenoea his 
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reign the same day his ancestor dies ; hence it is held a nuudni that 
the king never dies. — Lobd Bacon's AhndgmenL 

MSN OF STRAIT. 

Many years ago, men conld be easily found to give any eyidenoe, 
upon oath, that might he required : and some of these persons walked 
openly in Westminster Hall with a straw in one of their shoes, to 
signify they wanted employment as witnesses ; hence origmated the 
saying *^ he is a Man of Straw." But the custom has high antiquity. 
A writer in the Quwrterly JS&oieto (voL zzxiiL p. 844), on Greek 
Ooorta, says: ^'We have all heard of a race oi men who nsed in 
former days to ply about our own courts of law, and who, fix>m their 
manner of -making known their occupation, were recognizsed by the 
name of straw ^oei. An adyocate or lawyer who wanted a e<mcmient 
witoess, knew by these signs where to find one, and the colloquy be- 
tween the parties was brief. ' Don't you remember? ' said the advo- 
cate— (the party looked at the fee and gave no sign ; but the fee 
increased, and the powers of memory increased with it)—* To be sure 
I do.' ' Then come into court and swear it t ' And straw shoes went 
iuto court and swore it. Athens abounded in straw shoes." 

Though a straw in the shoe has ceased to be the distinguishing 
mark, the records of many of our courts show that ^ men of straw " 
still exist, and are easily found by those xmprincipled enough to re- 
quire their services. They are now, however, principally employed as 
bail ; and ** straw bail," has become a familiar word in all our courts. 
Their false oath of the possession of property is often a ready means 
of snatching felons from the custody of the law. 

SVSBY MAN HAS HIS PBIGE. 

Sir Robert Walpole, the Grand Ck)rrupter, as he was called in the 
libels of his time, is said to have thought all mankind rogues, and to 
have remarked that every one had his price. That Walpole said some- 
thing very much like the saying attributed to him, is what even his 
son does not deny ; but there is reason to believe that he said it with 
a qualification — '* all tha$e men have their price," not ** all men have 
their price." The saying as recorded by Richardson, the painter, who 
had ample means of being well informed, was in these words : *' There 
was not one, how patriot soever he might seem, of whom he did not 
know the price." 

Dr. Ring records a remark made during a debate in Parliament 
by Walpole to Mr. Leveson, brother of the Jacobite Lord Gower. 
4* 
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^^ Yoa see," stid Sir Robert, ^ with what zeal and Tehemence those 
gentlemen oppose, and yet I know the price of ey^rj man in this 
Honse except three, and yonr brother is one of them." Walpole'a 
son, speaking of his fS&ther, obserred to Pinkerton : ** Sir Robert Wal- 
pole nsed to say, that it was fortunate so few men could be prime 
ministers, as it was best that few should thoroughly know the shocking 
wickedness of mankind. I nerer heard him say that all men had their 
prices ; and I beUeye no such expression ever came tcom his mouth."- 
Walpoliaina, 

HIP, HIP HUBRAHI 

ThSa is said to have been originally a war cry, adopted by the 
assailants of a German city, in which many Jews had taken reftige. 
The place was taken and they were all put to the sword, amid shouts 
of Hierowlyma entperdita! and from the first letters of these words 
an exdamataon was contrived. 

THB WIBE MEN OF eOTHAlL 

At a last holden at Westham, October 8d, 24th Henry Yin., foft 
the purpose of preyenting unauthorized persons from setting " nettea, 
pottes, and innoyances, or anywise taking fish, within the privilege 
of the march of Pevensey, the king's commission was directed to 
John prior of Lewes, Richard abbot of Begeham, John prior of Mye- 
hillym, Thomas Lord Dacre, and others." Upon the proceedings of 
this meeting, which was held at Gotham, near Pevensey, the £&oetioua 
Andrew Borde, a native of that town, founded his Merrie Tale$ of the 
Wise Men of Gotham. 

Another derivation of this phrase, given in Thoroton's Nottingham- 
shire, is, that when King John in one of his ^' progresses " was about 
to pass through €k>tham towards Nottingham, he was prevented by 
the inhabitants, who thought that the ground oyer which a king 
passed became for ever after a public road. The king was naturally 
incensed at this incivility, and sent some persons to punish the inhabi- 
tants, who bethought tJiemselves of an expedient for avoiding the 
king's wrath. The messengera, on their arrival, found all the people 
engaged in some foolish occupation or other, so that they returned to 
the court and reported that Gotham was a village of fools. 

In Drunken Bamaby^s journal are these lines : 

JSlnon o mn «§ vidi §hUto$, 
*Th«iiM to Ootbam uriiere sore am I, 
If thoo^ not aU fiMli» nw Imtrnf."* 
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AVBATHSB IHHI8 0AP. 

la the British Museum are two MS8. desoriptlTe of Hnngaiy in 
1598, in which the writer says of the inhabitants : ^*It hath been an 
aondent cnstome amongst than, that none should weare a fether but 
he who had killed a Tork, to whome onlie yt was lawftiU to shew the 
nnmber of his alaine enemjes by the nomber of fethers in his oappe.^ 
Does not this passage exjdain the phrase, " That will be a feather in 
hisoapt'* 

GONX TO JEBICHO. 

In the Patent Bolls of the manor of KaokmOTe, near Oolohester, 
oconrs (18th Febmary, 1528-0) an entry of a tenement oalled Jericho^ 
reported to haye been one of the king's pleasore-honsea. Henoe, when 
the Inxnrioos monarch was missing, the cant phrase amcmg the oonr- 
tiers was tiiat *^ he was gcme to Jericho.'' — Oamdbbt, MUodkm/y^ yoL iii« 

MIND TOUB Fk AND Q^ 

The most probable derivation of this phrase is, that it oomee from 
the printing office, and rose from the fisict that the pU and qU in Bo- 
man type vary but ^htly in form, and that when reversed, as they 
neoesBarily are in type, they are easily confoonded by yonng com- 
podtors. Another derivation refers it to the ^ soot " written np in 
the ale-house, where P and Q were used to designate pinU and 
quofrti. Still another derivation refers it to the taupiei and queusi 
of olden times. 

' OUXIOUB OBIOIN OF BOMB WOBDSw 

Dr. Latham, in his Grammar, gives onrions instances of the mia- 
spelHng of words arising from their sonnd, which error has led to 
the 'prodnction not only of a form, bot of a meaning very different 
from the originaL Thna, Dmt de UoUy originally reforing to the root, 
has been oorrtipted into dandyliony having reference to the flaunting 
aiS>ect of the flower. C<mtr&-danee has become eauntrff donee; 
Shan^faetnem^ originally ref^nring to the attire, has been converted 
into eham^aeedneBij and applied to the countenance. Odp-a-pi^ has 
produced applet order. FoUo eapo^ Italian for the flrst sized sheet, 
has produced/oolicap. AeparagtUj 9p(vrrowgT<m^ OiraeoU artiehohe, 
J&nualem artiehohe, Mancmiello^ the name of the Camous Neapolitan 
rebel and the hero of the opera, is nothing but Mae-AnieUo^ a cor- 
ruption of the true name Thomae Aniedo, Edgetmonty fiunous in the 
annals of Waterloo, is properiy Chateau Omtmont. 
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UYXBT, AHD IXVSBY BTABUa. 

liTerj, t. «. deliyery, is from the Freaob ^iM^rar, to deliTer. 
Chancer has, ''the oonisanoe of my liyery to all my earaata d&- 
lUfersd.^ SpeDaer^ in his work, on Ireland, says : '' What Uc&iy is, we, 
by common nse in England, know well enongh, namely, that it is 
aUoWance of horse-meate, as they commonly nse the word in stabling 
as to keepe horses at Uvery; the whidi word, I gness, is deriTed of 
Uoering or delivering forth their nightly food. 80, in great honsee, 
the livery is said to be served np for all night, that is, their evening's 
allowance for drinke. And livery is also called the npper weede 
which a serving-man weareth, so caUed (as I suppose) for that it was 
delivered and taken fh>m him at pleasure.^ 

OBIOm or FASM. 

Spelman derives this word from the Saxon fearme or fiorme^ 
which signifies victu$^ food or provision; as the tenants and conntry- 
people anciently paid their rents in victuals and other necessaries of 
life. Hence a farm was originally a place whidi supplied its owner 
or lord with provisions. The word ferme is also French, and a £um 
is probably so called from its being a firm or fixed possesdcm of the 
land by one who labors on it. 

EBBONEOUB BIBLE QUOTATIOSB. 

The apple is a fruit never connected in Scripture with the fieJl of 
man ; Eve was not Adam's helpmate, but merely a help meet for hinu 
Absalom's long hair, of which he was proud, and which has conse- 
quently so often served "^ to point a moral and adorn a tale," had no- 
thing to do with his death, his head, and not the hair upon it, having 
been cau^t in the bou(^ of the tree. (2 8am. zviiL 9.) 

The phrase, ''GM tempers the wind to the shorn lamb," is by 
many considered as beiAg in the Bible. It is, however, from Sterne's 
''Sentimental Journey; " though in a collection of proverbs published 
in 1594 we find " Dieu mesnre le vent £ la brebis tondue," while Her^ 
bert in his Jacula Prudentnm haS| " To a close shorn sheep Ctod gives 
wind by 1 



FAMUJAB QUOTATIOira. 

There are many phrases and quotations which are as " funiliar in 
our mouths as household words," whose origin is either unknown or 
misconceived, and without encroaching^upon the sphere of the works 
devoted to this purpose, we may mention a few oi them : 
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"There u death in the pot,'' is ttom the Bible, 2 Kings iy. 40. 
"LoYelj and pleasant in their lives, and in death they were not di- 
vided," is qpoken of Saul and Jonathan, 2 Samuel L 28. *' A man 
after his own heart," 1 Samuel xiii. 14." ^'The apple of his eye," 
Deut zix. 21. ''A still small voice,"! Kings zix. 12. "Escaped 
with the skin of my teeth," Job zix. 20. " That mine adversary 
had written a book," Job xxL 85. " Spreading himself like a green 
bay-tree," Psalm xxxviL 85. ^^ Hanged our harps upon the willows," 
Psalm cxxxvii. 2. " Riches certainly make (not takey as it is often 
quoted) themselves wings," Proverbs zziii. 5. " Heap coals of fire 
upon hifl head," Ibid. xzv. 22. ^ No new thing under the sun," 
Ecdesiastes i. 9. " Of making many books there is no end," Ibid. 
ziL 12. " Peace, peace, when there is no peace " (made famous by 
Patrick HenryX Jeremiah viii. 11. " My name is Legion," Mark v. 
9. " To kick against the pricks," Acts ix. 5. '* Make a virtue of 
necessity," Shakespeare's Two (Gentlemen of Yerona. ''All that 
glisters is not gold," usually quoted, " All is not gold that gutters," 
Merchant of Venice. '' Screw your courage to the sticking place " (not 
pHrU)y Macbeth. **' Make assurance doubly sure," Ibid. ^ Hang out 
our banners on the outward (not outer) walls," Ibid. '' Keep the word 
of promise to our (not the) ear but break it to our hope," Ibid. '' It 
is an iH wind turns none to good," usually quoted, '* It's an ill wind 
that blows no one any good," Hiomas Tasser, 1580. '' Ohristmas 
comee but once ayear," Ibid. '' Look, ere thou leap," Ibid. ; and " look 
before you, ere you leap," Hudibras, commonly quoted, "Look, before 
you leap." '' Out of minde as soon as out of si^t," usually quoted, 
'' Out of si^t, out of mind," Lord Brooke. " What though the field 
be lost, aU ia not lost," Milton. '' Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen," 
Ibid. " Necessity, the tyrant's plea," Ibid. '* That old man, eloquent," 
Ibid. ''Peace hath her victories," Ibid. " Though this may be play 
to you, 'tis death to us," Roger L'Estrange, 1704. " All cry and no 
wool " (not little wool), Hudibras. " Oount their chickens ere (not 
before) they're hatched," Ibid. " Through thick and thin," Dryden. 
"When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of war," usually 
quoted, " When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war," Na- 
thaniel Lee, 1692. " Of two evils, I have chose the least," Prior. 
" Richard is himself again," OoUey Gibber. " Olassic ground," Addison. 
" As dear as a whistle," Byron, 1768. " A good hater," Johnsoniana. 
" A fellow feeling makes one (not ue) wondrous kind." " My name 
is Nerval," John Home, 1808. "Ask me no questions, and I'll tell 
you no fibs," Goldsmith. " Not much the worse for wear " (not none 
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the worse), Oowper. "^ What wOl Mn. Qnadj say," Thomas MOTtoo. 
^ No pent up Utioa contracts your powers,^ Jonathan M. SewalL *^ Hath 
given hostages to fNtane," Bacon. ^ Iffis (God^s) image cat in ebony,'' 
Thomas Fuller. *^ Wise and masterly inactivity," Maddntosh, in 1701, 
thoQgh gen^nUy attributed to Randolph. '^ "Fmi in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his fellow-dtizeiis'' (not countrymen^ resoln^ 
taons presented to Hooee of Representatives, Dec^ 1799. Prepared by 
Gen. Henry Lee. ^ IGDions fbr defence, but not one cent for tri- 
bote," OharlM 0. Finckney. ^The Almighty Dollar," Washington 
Irving. '* As good as a play," King Charles, when in Parliament, 
attending the discnsnon of Lord Ross's Divorce BiH ^ Selling abar- 
gain," is in Love's Labonr Lost ^Fast and loose," IMd. ^Pumping 
a man," Ottway's Venice Preserved. ^ Go snado," Pope's prologue 
to Satires. ^ In the wrong box," Fox's Martyra ''To lamm in the 
sense of to heal, King and no lEQng, by Beanmont and Fletdier." The 
hackneyed newspaper Latin qnotation, ^ Tempora mntantor, nos et ma- 
tamnr in illis,'' is not foond in any classic or Latin author. The nearest 
approach to it was, ^ Omnia mntantar, ico^^ and this is found in Bor- 
bonius, a German writer of the middle ages. 

'' Smelling of the lamp " is to be found in Plutarch, and is there at- 
tributed to Pytheas. '' A little bird told me," comes from Ecdesiastee 
X. 20. ''for a bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which hath 
wings shall tell the matter." 

He that flgfati ud nms awaj, 
Mmj UTe to fli^t aaother day 

These lines, usually ascribed to Hudibras, are really much older. 
They are to be found in a book published in 1056. The same idea is 
however expressed in a couplet published in 1542, while one of the 
few fragments of Menander, the Greek writer, that have been preserved, 
embodies the same idea in a single line. The couplet in Hudibras is, 

For tboM tint Hfnuj fight agabi, 
Wlikk ko en MTcr do tbitf^ abdn. 

"HeDispated with good intentions," though found in Johnson and 
Herbert, was obvioudy In thdr day a proverbial expression. Walter 
Scott ascribes it to **some stem old divine." 

TWtf't a good time eoming^ is an exprearion used by Sir Walter 
Scott in Rob Roy, and has doubtiees, fbr a long time, been a fiuniliar 
saying in Scotland. 

BH^tuU emlo ^dmei^ eeeptrwn^^ tynmmUj was a line npon 
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Fnmklin written by Torgot, the miniBter of Louis XVI. It is, howeyer, 
merelj a modifioation at a line hj Cardinal Polignac, Bripuitgue Jovi 
fidmeny Phaiboque mgitUu^ which in tnrn was taken firom a line of 
Marcns Mamlios, who says of Epicnrns Eriptiitqys J<mfakMn viregqus 
Timanti. 

Vox populiy Vom B&L The origin of this fiuniliar phrase is not 
known, bnt it is qnoted aa a proverb by William of ICalmesbnry, who 
lired in the eariy part of the twelfth oentory. 

UlUma ratio regum. This motto was engraxed on the French 
esnnon by order of Lonis XIY. 

IfhlttliBg gtrte ud orewtag hiBi 
AlwftTi oooM to fouM b«d •nd. 

In one of the cnrions Chinese books recently translated and pub- 
lished in Paris, this proverb occurs in substantially the same words. 
It is also an injunction of the Chinese priesthood, and a careftilly 
obserred household custom, to kill immediately every hen that 
crows, as a preventive against the misfortune which the drcumstance 
is supposed to indicate. The same practice prevails throughout many 
portions of the United States. 
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PAWITBBOKEBS* THBEE BALLS. 

This sign was taken from that of the Italian bankers, generally 
oalled Lombards, who were the first to open loan-shops in England 
for the relief of temporary distress. The greatest of the Lombards 
were the celebrated and eventually princely house of the Medici of 
Florence. They bore pills on their shield (and those pills, as nsnal 
then, were gilded), in allusion to the professional origin from whence 
they had derived the name of Medici ; whence their agents in Eng- 
land and other countries placed their armorial bearings over their 
doors, and others adopted the mgn. 

SALUTE OF A HUNDBEB-AKD^KB GUNS. 

Opinions are divided as to the origin of firing 101 rounds on great 
occasions. Some imagine it to be deduced from the German custom 
of adding one on almost every occasion, — a custom observable even 
in the German law, and which has descended into trade and the ordi- 
nary afificdrs of life. Others prefer the f(^owing historical origin : On 
the triumphant return of Maximilian to Germany after a successful 
campaign, a brilliant reception was oflTered to the monarch by the 
town of Augsburg, and a hundred rounds of cannon were ordered to 
be discharged on the occanon. The officer on service, fearing to have 
neglected the exact number, caused an extra round to be added. The 
town of Nuremburg, which Maximilian next vi^ted, desirous to prove 
itself equally loyal, also ordered a like salute ; whence, it is said, pro- 
ceeds the custom that has descended to our day. 
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THB BASBBS'S POLE. 

The Barber-Snrgeon was formerly known by hk Pole at the door. 
The pole was used by the barber-sorgeon for the patient to grasp in 
blood-letting, a fillet or bandaging being nsed for tying his arm. When 
the pole was not in nse, the ti^ was tied to it^ and twisted round it ; 
and thna both were hnng np as a sign. At length, instead of hanging 
ont the aotnal pole nsed in the q>eration, a pole was painted with 
stripes round it, in imitation of the real pole and its bandages ; henoe 
the barber's pole. 

Lord Thurlow, in his speech for postponing the farther reading of 
the Snrgeons* Incorporation Bill, July 17, 1797, stated, that, "by a 
statute still in force the barbers and surgeons were each to use a pole.'' 

Even in our generation there haye been barbers in England who 
let blood and drew teeth, and to the present day the Spanish 8a/r^ 
gradar cuts your hair and lets your blood indifferently. 

THE BIB-LOnf OF BEEF. 

There is a laughable tradition current in Lancashire, that King 
James L, in one of his yisits there, knighted at a banquet in Hough- 
ton Tower, near Blackburn, a loin of beef^ the part ever since called 
the Str-lain, Dr. Pegge, however (Gent. Moff, vol. liv. p. 485), con- 
ceives the word to be " compounded of the French #ur, upon, and the 
English loin, for the sake of euphony, our particles not easily submit- 
ting to composition. Li proof of this, the piece of beef so called 
grows upon the loitiy and behind the small ribs of the animaL" The 
tradition is also related as a waggish freak of Charles II. Hence the 
epigram: 

** Oar Beoond CharUtj ot flim« ftoet«, 
Onloiiiof bMf diddlna; 
H« held hia tword pleased oV the meftt, 
* Blee ap thou fkmed Slr-Ioln ? ' "* 

LOOKmO BACK. 

' The superstition of the ill-luck of Looking Back, or returning, is 
nearly as old as the world itself^ having doubtless originated in Lot's 
wife ^ having looked back from behind him," when he was led, with 
his family and cattle, by an angel outside the doomed Oity of the Plain 
(Genesis xiz. 26). Whether walking or riding, the wife was behind 
the husband, according to a usage still prevalent in the East, where no 
woinan gges beside her husband. In Bobert's Oriental IUu$tration$ 
it is stated to be ^^ conMdered exceedingly unfortunate in Hindostan 
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for men or women to look back when they leaxe their house. Ac- 
cordin^y, if a man goee out and leaves something behind him which 
his wife knows he will want, she does not oall him to torn or look 
back, bat takes or sends it after him ; and, if some great emergency 
obliges him to look back, he will n<^ then |H*oceed on the hnsinesB he 
was abont to transact If we mistake not, a similar feeMng is enter- 
tained in some parts of England, though not carried so far into 
operation." 

THIBTSBN TO DINNSB. 

There is a prejudice existing^ generally, on the pretended danger 
of being the thirteenth at table. If the probability be required, that 
out g£ thirteen persons, of diflferent ages, one of tiiem, at least, shall 
die within a year, it will be foxmd that the chances are about one to 
one that one death, at least, will occur. This calculation, by means 
of a false interpretation, has given rise to the prejudice, no lees ridic- 
ulous, that the danger will be avoided by inviting a greater number 
of guests, which can only have the ^ect of augmenting the proba- 
bility of the event so much apprehended. — Quxtblbt on the CaleuJa- 
Uan <^ ProbaMUtie$, 

8I0NATUBE OF THE 0S0S8. 

The mark which persons who are unable to write are required to 
make, instead of their signature, is in the form of a cross ( + ); &nd 
this practice having formerly been followed by kings and nobles, is 
constantly referred to as an instance of the deplorable ignorance of 
ancient times. This signature is not, however, invariably a proof of 
such ignorance : anciently, the use of this mark was not confined to 
illiterate persons ; for, amongst the Saxons the mark of the cross, as 
an attestation of the good fluth of the person signing, was required to 
be attached to the signature of those who could write, as well as to 
stand in the place of the signature of those who could not write. In 
those times, if a man could write, or even read, his knowledge was 
considered proof presumptive that he was in holy orders. The word 
el&rieusy or eUrk^ was synonymous with penman; and the liuty, or 
people who wete not derks, did not feel any urgent necessity for the 
use of letters. The andent use <rf the cross was, therefore, universal, 
alike by those who could and those who could not write ; it was, iur 
deed, the ^ymbd of an oath, from its holy associations, and, jjenerally, 
the mark. On this account, the editor <d the Ftetorial J^ahpeare 
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explains the ezpresBion of ''God taye the marie," as a ibmi of ^jaonla- 
tion approaching to the oharaoter of an oath. 

THB PSIYILSGB OP BAHCTUABT. 

By this very ancient and oarions Saxon law, if a person aoonsed of 
any crime— excepting treason and sacrilege, in whid^ the crown and 
the Church were too nearly concerned, — ^had fled to any chorch or 
churchyard, and within forty days after went hefore the coroner, made 
a fall confession of his crime, and took the oath provided in that case, 
that he would quit the realm, and never retmm again without leave 
of the king, his life should be safe. Jit the taking of this oath he was 
brought to the church-door, where being branded with an A, signify- 
ing ''abjured,'^ upon the brawn of the thumb of his right hand, a port 
was then assigned to him from which he was to leave the realm, and 
to which he was to make all speed, holding a cross in his hand, and 
not turning out of the highway either to the right hand or the left. 
At this port he was diligently to seek for passage, waiting there but 
one ebb and flood, if he could immediately procure it ; and if not, he 
was to go every day into the sea up to his knees, essaying to pass over. 
If Hob could not be accomplished within forty days, he was again to 
pat himself into sanctuary. These privileges of sanctuary and abju- 
ration were taken away in 1621 by the statute of Slst James I. Sane- 
toary was also a sacred asylum. 

OANDLEHAB 

Is evidently traceable to the ancient custom of lighting up churches 
and chapels with candles and lamps, and carrying them in procession. 
This practice of lighting has been discontinued in England since 
the second year of Edward YL ; in the Romish Church the original 
name and all its attendant ceremonies, are still retained. Herbert, in 
his Country Par$on^ refers to a relic of this practice in the custom of 
saying, " when light is brought in, CM $endi us the light of Heaven^ — 
and the parson likes this very weU. Light is a great blessing, and as 
great as food, for which we give thanks ; and those that think this 
superstitious, neither know superstition nor themselves." 

THBOWING THE OLD SHOE. 

The old cnstom of Throwing an Old Shoe after a person is still, in 
many rural districts, believed to propitiate suooess, as in servants 
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seekiDg or entering upon sitoatioDS or abont to be married. Bat it 
may be qneetioned whether the old shoe has been thrown for lack 
only ; and we are rather inclined to agree with Mr. Thrapp, in Notes 
and Qtieriesy No. 182, that in Soriptnre ^^the receiving of a shoe was 
an evidence and symbol of asserting or accepting dominion or owner- 
ship ; the giving back a shoe the symbol of rejecting or resigning it.^ 
The latter is evidenced in Dent, zxv., where the ceremony of a widow 
rejecting her hnsband^s brother in marriage is by loosing his shoe from 
off his foot ; and in Rnth we see that '4t was the custom in Israel 
concerning changing that a man plucked off his shoe and delivered it to 
his neighbor.'' Hence Mr. Thmpp suggests that " the throwing a shoe 
after a bride was a symbol of renunciation of dominion and authority 
over her by her father or guardian : and the receipt of the shoe by 
the bridegroom, even if accidental, was an omen that the authority 
was transferred to him.'' 

THE BBIDFB YBIL 

Originated in the Anglo-Saxon custom of performing the nuptial cere- 
mony under a square piece of cloth, held at each comer by a tall man 
over the bridegroom and the bride to conceal her virgin blushee; but 
if the bride was a widow, the veil was dispensed with. 

THE BBIDE-CAEX 

Originated in eor^farreatum^ or a token of the most firm conjunction 
between man and wife, with a cake of wheat or barley, from far 
(Latin), bread or com. Dr. Moffiit tells us that "' the £n^ish, whoi 
the bride comes from church, are wont to oast wheat upon her head." 
Herrick says, iqpeaking to the bride : 

** Wlifle Mnne repeat 
Tonr pnlar, «nd ble« job, ^rinkUag joa vUli wheat** 

In Yorkshire the bride-cake is cut into little square pieces, thrown 
over the bride and bridegroom's head, then put through the ring nine 
times, and afterwards laid under pillows at night, to cause young per- 
sons to dream of their lovers. 

OBANGE-BLOSSOMS WORN AT WEDDINa& 

The use of these flowers at bridals is said to have been derived 
fh>m the Saracens, or at least from the East, and they are believed to 
have been thus employed as emblems of fecundity. 
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eBSTNA-GSSSN MABSIAGK8. 

Iq Scotland, nothing ftirth^ has been neoeflsary to oonstitnte a 
man and woman hnaband and wife than a de<daration of consent by 
the parties before witneflsee, or eyen such a declaration in writing 
without any witnesses ; a marriage which has been considered binding 
in all respects. Still, a marriage in Scotland not celebrated by a 
clergyman (with the exception of the notorions Gretna-Green mar- 
riages*), is rarely or nerer heard of; a result of the nearly nniyersal 
feeling in faTor of a religions celebration of the contract, and which 
would look npon the nei^ect of that 8c4emnity as disrepntable. The 
plain state of the case is— what the Scottish people haye escliewed as 
evO, the more lax English haye ayuled themselyes of to ward off the 
rigor of their own law ; and matches so made appear to haye been 
almost exclosiyely ''stolen ^ or *' ninaway,*' and the parties all English. 
The trade was established by a tobacconist, not a blacksmith as is 
generally belieyed; and the name of ''Qretna Green*' arose from his 
residence on a common or f/reen ll^tween Graitnay and Springfield, to 
which latter yillage he removed in 1791. Gretna Green was the place 
chosen, as the nearest locality accessible to strangers actually within 
the territory of Scotland. In 1815, the number of marriages celebrated 
at Gretna, was stated, in Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopadia^ at sixty- 
five, which produced about lOOOZ., at the rate of fifteen guineas each. 

HOBGANATIO MARSIA0E. 

This signifies, among German princes, a union in which it is stipu- 
lated that^ the wife being of inferior birth to her husband, ndther she 
nor her children shall enjoy the privileges of his rank nor inherit his 
poasesBicms. The marriage is, however, a good one, being strictly 
legal ; and the children are legitimate. JlibrganaHe is by some inter- 
preted as akin to the Gothic mawrgjany to shorten or limit; an appli- 
cation of the word which would naturally rise out of the restrictions 
imposed on the wife and children of such a marriage. By others the 
term is referred to morgengabey a free gift made by the husband after 
the first marriage-night Or it Ib thought to mean left-handed, from 
the left hand being given in the ceremony instead of the right 

THE WEDDING-BING FINOEB. 
The origin of wearing the Wedding-ring upon the fourth finger of 
the left hand has been much disputed. Sir Thomas Browne appropriates 

^ And tboM p«rfoniMd it Idunbertoii Toll-lwri i^bont t))ree laailtt north of Borwtek- 
opoii-Tw««d. 
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a chapter to this inqniiy, obserriiig : ^ An <^»i]iion there is, which mag- 
nifies the fourth fii^^r of the left hand, presuming therein a cordial 
relation, that a particular Teasel, nerve, vein, or artery, is conferred 
thereunto from the heart; and therefore, that e^>eciall7 hath the 
honor to bear our rings.'' Sir Thomas then refers to this practice as 
common not only in Ohristian but heathen-nuptial-contracts. He then 
observes, that it was not customary with the ancients to wear their 
rings either on the left hand or finger: thus, in Jeremiah it is said : 
*^ though Ooniah, the son of Joachim, king of Judah, were the mgnet 
on my right hand, yet would I pluck tiiee thence." Pliny states that, 
in the portraits of the gods the rings were worn on the finger next the 
thumb ; that the Romans wore tiiem on the middle fiuger, as the 
ancient Gauls and Britons ; and some upon the fore-finger, as is de- 
ducible from Julius Pollux, who names that ring Corionoe. Since, 
therefore, the practice differs in various countries, we can scarcely 
refer it to any natural cause, which would alike affect alL 

Sir Thomas next examines the anatomical details of nerve, vein 
and artery ; adding that inspection does not *' confirm a particular 
vessel in this finger," and that " these propagations being communi- 
cated unto both hands, we have no greater reason to wear our rings 
jon the left than on the right" 

The most reasonable inference as to the origin of wearing the ring 
on the left hand, however, appears to be a matter of convenience. 
MacrobiuB, a Latin author of the fifth century sa^-s: ^^ At first, it was 
both free and usual to wear rings on either hand ; but after that luxury 
increased, when precious gems and rich insculptures w&re added, the 
custom of wearing them on the right hand was translated unto the 
left ; for that hand being less employed, thereby they were best pre- 
served. And for the same reason they placed them on this finger, fat 
the thumb is too active a finger, and is too commonly employed with 
either of the rest; the index or fore-finger was too naked whereto to 
commit their pretionties, and hath the tuition of the thumb scarce 
unto the second Joint ; the middle and little finger they r€|)ected as 
extremes, and too big or too little for their rings; and of all chose out 
the fourth, as being least used of any, as being guarded on either side, 
and having in most this peculiar condition, that it cannot be extended 
alone and by itself but will be accompanied by some finger on either 
nde." The reason oonmionly assigned for wearing the ring is, how- 
ever, somewhat in accordance with the theory referred to by Sir 
Thomas Browne, that as the larger portion of the heart is on the left 
side, the left hand is nearest the heart 
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The Greek chmxih directs that the ring be pnt on the right hftiid, 
and, although the directi<»i of the Sanun MoMial m by no means 
dear, such may have formerly been the practice in England, for 
Bastell in his counter-challenge to Bishop Jewel, notes it as a novelty 
of Uie Beformation. " That the man should put the wedding ring oa 
the fourth finger of the left hand of the woman, and not on the right 
hand, as hath been many hundreds of years continued.'^ But the 
practice of the Roman church agrees with the En^^ish at present. 

LUOK OF«HOBflX-8HOK8. 

Botltf, in J3Fudibra»y says of his ooi\}uror, that he could 

**Chate oril spirltf sway by dint 
Of •loU^ AoTM-Moe, hoUow flint"* 

Aubrey in his MitceUaniea^ tells us that 

^^ It ia a thing very common to nail horse-shoes on the thresholds 
of doors ; whidi is to hinder the power of witches that enter the 
house. Most of the houses of the west-end of London have the horse- 
shoe on the threshold. It should be a horse-shoe that one finds.*^ He 
adds, ^^ Under the porch of 8tanfield Church, in Suffolk, I saw a tile, 
with a borse-shoe upon it, placed there for this purpose, that one would 
imagine that holy water alone would haye been sufficient. I am told 
there are many more instances." 

In Gay*s &ble of ^^ The Old Woman and her cats^" the supposed 
witch complains: 

** straws Uld MTOiS mj path retard. 

In Monmouth Street, probably one of the localities alluded to by Au- 
brey (then a fwhionable neighborhood), many horse-shoes nailed to the 
thresholds, were to be seen in 1797; in 1818, Sir Henry Ellis counted 
seventeen horse-shoes in Monmouth Street ; in 1662, only eleven re- 
mained. 

It was once thought lucky to find old iron, but more especially a 
horse-shoe. This notion has been current in our time, as well as tiie 
nailing of the shoes in front of the sill and oner the doorway, in Sus- 
sex ; where, in childhood, we have more than once accounted ourselves 
lucky in finding a horse-dioe. 

Nelson was of a superstitious turn, had great fiuth in the luck of a 
horse-shoe, and one was nailed to the mast of the ship Victory. 
**' Lucky Dr. James ^ at^buted the success of his fever-powder to his 
finding a horse-shoe. 
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IB FBIDAT AN UNLUCKY BATt 

A Jonma] answers this question in the following satisfactory manner : 
'* On Friday, Angnst 21, 1492, Christopher Colnmbns sailed on hia 
great Toyage of disooyery. On Friday, October 12, 1492, he first dis- 
ooYered land. On Friday, January 4, 1498, he sailed on his retnm to 
Spain, which, if he had not reached in safety, the happy result would 
never have been known which led to the settlement on this vast con- 
tinent On Friday, March 15, 1498, he arriyed at Palos in safety. On 
Fri^y, NoYomber 22, 1498, he arrived at Hispaniola, on his second 
voyage to America. On Friday, June 18, 1494, he, though unknown 
to himself discovered the continent of America, On Friday, March 
5, 1496, Henry YIII. of England gave to John Cabot his commission, 
which led to the discovery of North America. This is the first Amer- 
ican state-paper in England. On Friday, September 7, 1665, Melendez 
founded St. Augustine, the oldest town in the United States by more 
than forty years. On Friday, November 10, 1620, the May-flower, 
with the Pilgrims, made the harbor of Provincetown ; and on the same 
day they signed that august compact, the forerunner of our present 
glorious constitution. On Friday, December 22, 1620, the Pilgrims 
made their final landing at Plymouth Bock. On Friday, February 22, 
George Washington, the father of American freedom, was bom. On 
Friday, June 16, Bunker Hill was seized and fortified. On Friday, 
October 7, 1777, the surrender of Saratoga was made, which had such 
power and influence in inducing France to declare for our cause. On 
Friday, Sept. 22, 1780, the treason of Arnold was laid bare, which 
Baved us from destruction. On Friday, October 19, 1781, the sur- 
render at Torktown, the crowning glory of the American armS| oc- 
curred. On Friday, July 7, 1776, the motion in Congress was made 
by John Adams, seconded by Richard Henry Lee, that the United 
States colonies were, and of right ought to be, free and independent. 
Thus, by numerous examples, we see that, however it may be with 
foreign nations, Americans need never dread to begin on Friday any 
undertaking, however momentous it may be.*' 

BTTLE OF LOUIS QUATOBZB. 

A Style of ornament is now fostered to a great extent, and is er- 
roneously termed that of Louis XTV., but which, in fact, is the debased 
manner of the reign of his successor, in which grotesque varieties are 
substituted for classic design. It is, in truth, what the French call the 
style of Louis XV. The best style of Louis XTV., is the Roman and 
Italian styles made more sumptuous ; but the moment that the gro> 
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ietqae scroll, 00 common in the reign of Louis XV., was introdnoed, it 
interrupted the chasteness of the Soman style. 

BTMBOUB OF THB FOUfi EYAKGELBTa 

Home in his Introduetiony voL iv. p. 254^ says that Irenttns was 
the first to discoTer the analogy between the four animals mentioned 
by Ezekiel (L 5, lOX and the four Evangelista, which gave rise to the 
well-known paintings of these latter. He quotes from Iren. Adv. Ear, 
lib. iiL cap. 2, "The first living creature, which is like a lion, signifies 
Ohrist^s eflScacy, principality, and royalty, viz. John ; the second, like a 
calf^ describes his sacerdotal order, yIz. Lake : the third, having as It 
were a man's flMe, describes his coming in the flesh as man, viz. Mat- 
thew ; and the fourth, like a flying eagle, manifests the grace of the 
Spirit flying into the Ohurch, viz. Mark.'' 

THE lOSTLBTOB AT 0HBISTHA8. 

The name of this plant is derived by Johnson from my$Ultap^ 
Saxon; mutely Danish, birdlime; and tan^ a twig. It is a parasitic 
I^ant, foand wild in England, very rarely in Scotland, and nowhere in 
Ireland. The seeds in germination offer an exception to a general 
law, that the radicle of the embryo shoots downwards, and the plu- 
mula upwards. Thus, if a cannon-ball, to which mistletoe-seeds are 
glued on all sides, be suspended by a cord some distance from the 
earth, both tiie upper and under seeds, as well as those at the sides, 
all direct their radicle to the surface of the balL This property in- 
sures their growing upon the branches of trees, to whatever side they 
happen to stick. Dutrochet ascribes this peculiarity to the tendency 
d the radicle of mistletoe to avoid h'ght : he attached seeds to the inside 
of a square of glass in a window, when the radicles were all directed 
to the interior of the apartment ; he then glued others upon the out- 
tfde of the squares, and they turned their radicles down upon the 
glass, thus directing themselves towards the dark interior. 

^ ^Osseltoe groweth chiefly upon crab-trees, apple-trees, sometimes 
upon hazles, and rarely upon oaks; the miaseltoe whereof is counted 
very medicinal ; it is ever green, winter and summer, and beareth a 
white (listening berry ; and it is a plant utterly different from the 
plant upon which it groweth." — Baeon, 

The fruit which is covered with a visdd pulp, is made by the Ital- 
iaos, and even in Herefordshire, into a kind of birdlime. Mistletoe 
grows luxuriantly upon the apple or pear tribe of trees; and Mr. Jet- 
6 
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sie describes it as flourishing upon some lime-trees in Datchet Mead, 
just as Shakspeare described it in his day. 

The mystio uses of the mistletoe are traced to the pagan ages : it 
has been identified with the golden branch referred to by Virgil, in 
tj^femu; and it is afSrmed to have been nsed in the reli^ns 
ceremonies of the Greeks and Bomans. Sir James K Smith thus 
points ont the distinction of the mistletoe of the ancients from onr 
own: 

Lorantkus Europcnu seems to be the original or most common 
mistletoe of the Greeks, which grows nsnally on some kind of fir-tree. 
Bat our ^itoum aXbum is likewise found in Greece, thon^ rarely grow- 
ing on the oak ; and this has been preferred from the most remote an- 
tiquity. Henoe» when the supertitions of the east trayelled westward, 
our Druids adopted a notion of the mistletoe of the oak being more 
holy or efficadous, in colourations or medidne, than what any other 
tree afforded; the Loranthm^ or ordinary mistletoe, not bdng known 
there. This superstition actually remains ; and a plant of yiscum 
gathered from oak, is preferred by those who rely on virtues which 
perhaps never existed in any mistletoe whatever.^' 

The Druids and Oeltic nations called it aOrheal and guidheL 
They had an extraordinary veneration for the number three^ says 
Yallancey, and they chose the mistietoe, because not only its berries, 
but its leaves also, grow in clusters of three united to one stalk ; but 
the leaves grow in pairs only. The Druids celebrated a grand festival 
on the annual cutting of the mistietoe, which was held on the sixth 
day of the moon nearest their new year. 

In the Scandinavian mythology, the mistietoe is dedicated to its 
Yenus, Friga ; and previous to the introduction of Christianity, the 
feast of Thor was celebrated by the Northmen at nearly the same 
period, — a fiust which accounts for the bacchanalian character of the 
Christian feast 

Kissing a fiur one under the mistietoe, and wishing her a h^py 
new year as you present her with one of the berries "for luck, is the 
Christmas custom of our times ; and in some places persons try lots for 
the bough with most berries by the crackling of leaves and berries in 
the fire. 

But at what period came mistietoe to be recognized as a Christmas 
evergreen? We have Christmas carols in praise of holly and ivy of 
even earlier date than the fifteenth century ; but allusion to mistietoe 
can scarcely be found for two centuries later, or bef<»« the time of 
Herriok. 
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l^li&kgpeare deecribeB : 

** The treet, thon^ ■mnmer, jet Ibriorn and lea, 
(Veroome irith hums end beleAU mistletoe." 

Colee, in his Knowledge qf Plants^ 1656, says of mistletoe : *' it is 
canyed manj miles to set up in honses abont Ohiistmas time, when it 
is adorned with a white glistening beny." 

Gay, in his Trioici, thus refers to the decking of ohnrches : 

•* Now with bright hoUj eU the templee etrow. 
With lenrel green end Mcredmiatletoe." 

Mr. Brand, however, thinks that mistletoe was never put up in 
ekureheBy among evergreens, "bnt by mistake or ignoranoe of the sex- 
tons ; for it was the heathenish or pro&ne plant, as having been of 
snch distinction in the pagan rites of Dmidism, and it therefore had 
its place assigned it in kitchens, where it was hnng in great state with 
its white berries.'* 

DOMESTIO HABITS OF OUB ANCE8T0B8. 

It was a characteristic of the sort of civilization which the An^o- 
Saxons brought with them to England, that they introduced the cus- 
tom of taking four meals a day. At Saxon tables, both sexes sat to- 
gether ; and table-doths were used. The meat was never ^ dished,'' 
and ^'covov" were as yet unknown. The attendants b/ou(^t the 
viands into the diniug-hall on the spit, knelt to each guest, presented 
the spit to his consideration ; and, the guest having helped himself 
the attendant went through the same ceremony with the next guest 
Hard drinking followed upon these same ceremonies ; and even the 
monasteries were not exempt firom the sins of gluttony and drunken- 
ness. Notwithstanding these bad habits, the Anglo-iSaxons were a 
cleanly people. The warm bath was in general use. Water for hands 
and feet, was brought to every stranger on entering a house wherein 
he was about to tarry and feed, and it is said that one of the severest 
penances of the Ohurch was the temporary denial of the bath, and of 
cutting the hair and nails* 

With the Normans came greater grandeur and increased discom- 
fort. They neither knew nor tolerated the use of table-doths or plain 
steel forks ; but their bill of fare showed more variety and costliness 
than the Saxons cared for. Their beverage was of a yerj bilious cha- 
racter, spicj and cordialed, namely, hippocras, piment, morat, and 
mead. The drink of the humbler classes partook of a more choleric 
quality. It consisted of cider, perry, and ale. In the two following 
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oentmiea, cooks and kings lannohed into far greater magnificence than 
had ever hitherto been seen in England. Bichard 11. entertained ten 
thonsand guests daily at his nnmeroos tables ; and the Earl of Leices- 
ter, grandson of Henry m., is said to have spent twenty-two thonsand 
pounds of silyer in one year, in eating, alone. His household retainers 
drank no less than three hundred and seyenly-one pipes of wine, in 
the same space of time. 

The household-book of the Earl of Northumberland admirably 
illustrates the interior and table-life of the greater nobles of the period 
of Henry VH. In this record, the fiunUy is described as consisting of 
one hundred and sixty-six persons, masters and servants ; and hospi- 
table reckoning is allowed for more than half a hxmdred strangers, 
who are expected daily to partake of the Earl's good cheer. The cost 
for each individual, for board and fuel, is settled at two pence half- 
penny daily, about one and sixpence of our present money, if we take 
into account the relative value of money and the relative prices of pro- 
visions. The Earl allots for his annual expenditure, £1178 iTs. 8d. 
More than two-thirds of this is consumed in meat., drink, and firing; 
namely, £797 lis. 2d. An absent servant, if he be on "my lord's" 
business, received 8d. per day, board wages, in winter, and 5d. in 
summer, with 2d. additional daily for the keep of a horse. A little 
more than a quarter of wheat, estimated at 5s. 8d. per quarter, is al- 
lowed for every month throughout the year ; with this, 250 quarters 
of malt, at 4s., (two hogsheads to the quarter,) and producing about a 
bottle and a third of intermediate beer to each person, does not say 
much for the liberality of the Lord, though it may for the temperance 
of his retainers. One hundred and nine fiit beeves are to be bought 
at AU-Hallows' Tide, at 18s. 4d. each; a couple of dozen of lean kine, 
at 8s. are to be bought at St. Helen's, to be fattened for service between 
Midsummer and Ifichaelmas. All the rest of the year, nine weary 
months, the family was on salted provisions, to aid the digestion of 
which, the Earl, so chary of his liquor, allows the profuse aid of one 
hundred and sixty-six gallons of mustard. 647 sheep, at Is. 8d., to be 
eaten, salted between Lammas and Michadmas; 25 hogs, at 2s., 28 
calves, at Is. 8d., 40 lambs, at lOd. or Is., are other articles which seem 
to have been reserved rather for the upper table than for the servants, 
whose chief fare was salted bee^ without vegetables. There was 
great scarcity of linen. " My Lord's" table had eight " table-doths " 
for the year, that of the Knights had but one. If the ale waa limited, 
the wine appears to have been more liberally dispensed ; and ten tuns 
and two hogsheads of Gascony wine, at £4 18s. 4d. per tun, show the 
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bent of the EarPs taste. Ninety-one dozens of candles fbr the year, 
and no fires after Lady Day, except half-fires in the great room and 
the nursery ; twenty-fonr fijres, with a peck of coals daily for each, 
(for the ofiScee,) and eighty chaldrons of coals, at 4s. lOd., with sixty- 
foar loads of wood, at Is. a load, are the provisions made for lighting 
and firing. The famfly rose at six or before, for Mass was ordered at 
that hour. The dinner-honr was 10 a. m. ; 4 p. m. was the hour for 
snpper, and at 9 the bell rang for bed. The breakfast took place at 7, 
after mass ; when my Lord and Lady sat down to a repast of two 
pieces of salt fish and half a dozen red herrings, with fonr fresh ones, 
or a didli of ^rata, and a quart of beer and the same measure of wine. 
This was on meagre days. At other seasons, half a chine of mutton, 
or of boiled bee^ graced the board. Capons, at 2d. each, were only 
on the Lord's table, and ployers, at a penny, (at Christmas,) were 
deemed too good for any digestion that was not carried on in a *^ noble** 
stomach. My Lord maintained between twenty and thirty horses for 
his own use. His mounted servants found their own ; but their keep 
was at the master's cost Of mounted servants, not less than three 
dozen attended their Lord on a Journey ; and, when this Journey was for 
a change of residence from one mansion to another, the illustrious Percy 
carried with hun bed and bedding, household furniture, pots, pans, and 
kitchen utensils generally. On the Journey, he had two hundred and 
twenty-three retainers, including eleven priests. — ^Db. Doran's Table 
Tra%t4. 

SAXON AND NORMAN NAMES OF PBOYISIONS. 

The names of provisions throw some light upon tho mode of living 
among the higher and lower classes of our population. Bread, with 
the common productions of the garden, such as pease, beans, eggs, and 
some other articles which might be produced in the cottage-garden or 
yard, retain their Saxon names, and evidently formed the chief nourish- 
ment of the Saxon portion of the population. Of meat, though the 
word is Saxon, they ate probably little ; for it is one of the most curious 
circumstances connected with the English language, that while the 
Uving animals are called by Anglo-Saxon names, as oxen, calves, 
sheep, pigs, deer, the flesh of those animals when prepared for the table 
is called by names which are all Anglo-Norman — ^beef, veal, mutton, 
pork, venison. The butcher who killed them is himself known by an 
Anglo-Norman name. Even fowls when killed receive the Norman 
name of poultry. This can only be explained by the circumstance 
that the Saxon population in general was only acquainted with the 
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living aniinrifl, while their flesh was Cftrried off to the castle and table 
of the Norman possessors of the land, who gave it names taken from 
their own language. Almost the only meat obtained by the peasantry 
was bacon, and that also is still called by an Anglo-Norman name. — 
Qentl&ma^i Magatnne. 

OLD SNGLI8H MANSIOIfa 

It is an error to suppose, that the English gentry, (in the Middle 
Ages,) were lodged in stately or even in well-sized houses. Generally 
spealdng, their dwellings were almost as inferior to those of th^ de- 
scendants in capacity as they were in convenience. The usual ar- 
rangement consisted of an entrance-passage running through the 
house, with a hall on one side, a parlor beyond, and one or two cham- 
bers above ; and on the opposite side, a kitchen, pantry, and other 
offices. Such was the ordinary manor-house of the fifteenth and mx- 
teenth centuries, as appears not only from the documents and engrav- 
ings, but, as to the latter period, from the buildings themselves, some- 
times, though not very frequently, occupied by families of consideraticm, 
more often converted into farm-houses, or distinct tenements. Had- 
don-Hall and Penshurst still display this ancient arrangement. Larger 
structures were erected by men of great estates during the reigns of 
Henry YI. and Edward IV. ; but very few can be traced higher; and 
such has been the effect of time, still more through the advance or de- 
cline of families, and the progress of architectural improvement, than 
the natural decay of these buildings, that it is conceived difficult to 
name a house in En^and, still inhabited by a gentleman, and not be- 
longing to the order of castles, the principal apartments of which are 
older than the reign of Henry YII. The instances, at least, must be 
extremely few. Single rooms, windows, doorways, isc of an earlier 
date, may perhi^ not unfrequently be found. — Hallait. 

LAW OF PKWS. 

The rig^t to a pew in church by the common law is merely a 
right to occupy it during divine service. In England the freehold of 
the church is in the parson for the time being. In the United States, 
this title generally depends on statutes enacted by the several States 
to regulate this description of property. In some of them, pews are 
expressly declared to be personal estate, in others real estate. The 
right of the pew-holder is subject to that of the proprietors or trustees, 
or parish, in whomsoever the general title is vested, to repair, alter, 
remove, abandon, or rebuild the edifice, for the purpose of more oon* 
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yenieat worship, and when it is neoeflsaiy for that purpose. But if 
snoh alteration is not neoessary, but is made solely for reasons of pleft- 
snre or expediency, the pew-holder is entitled to be indemnified for 
the loss of his pew. And while the honse remains, the pew-holder 
may mftintjun an action if he be disturbed in his right Bat he cannot 
dig a Tanlt nnder it or erect any thing over it without the consent of 
the owners or trostees of the chnrch. Kor has the pew-holder any 
olaim that the relatiye situations of the interna) position of the chnrch 
shall not be altered. — Qsksniaav's Orum <m Eeal Ptaperty. 

LAW OF BUBIAK 

Neither a corpse nor its bnrial is legally subject, in any way, to 
ecclesiastical cognizance, nor to sacerdotal power of any kind. The 
right to bnry a corpse and preserve its remains is a legid right which 
the courts of law will recognize and protect ; and such right, in the 
absence of any testamentary disposition, belongs exdusiyely to the 
next of kin. The right to protect the remains includes the right to 
preserye them by separate burial, to select the place <^ sepulture and 
to change it at pleasure. If the place of burial be taken for public use, 
the next of kin may claim to be indemnified for the expense of re- 
moving and suitably re-interring the remains. 

THE LAW OF SLOPES. 

In France, the high roads must not exceed 4^ 46' by law ; in Eng- 
land 4'', or oue foot rise in thirty-five. A slope of IS"* is extremely 
steep, and one down which one cannot descend in a carriage. A 
slope of 87^ is almost inaccessible on foot, if the bottom be a naked 
ro(^ or a turf too thick to form steps. The body falls backwards 
when the tibia makes a smaller angle than 48*^ with the sole of 
the foot — iS"" being the steepest slope that can be climbed on foot in 
a ground that is sandy. When the slope is 44'', it is almost imposri- 
ble to scale it, though the ground permits the forming of steps by 
thrusting in the feet A slope of 56^ is quite inaccessible to man. 

OBIGIN OF LTNCH LAW. 

Lynch Law takes its name from the stem and summary act of one 
James Lynch Fitc-Stephen, a merchant of the Irish town of Galway, 
and, in 1626, its mayor orwarden. The son of thisLynch Fitz-Stephen, 
having committed a foul murder, his father, exercising his authority 
as warden, had him arrested and brought for trial before himselfl 
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The fiither, on oonyiction, Brotns-Iike, sentenced his son to death, and 
fearing a rescue from the prison, oaosed him to be bron^^t home and 
to be hanged before his own door. 

The American system of Lynch Law began in what is now known 
as the Piedmont oonntry of Virginia, which was at the time the west- 
em frontier, and having no law of its own, and being seyen miks 
from the nearest oonrt of criminal jorisdiction, controTernes were 
constantly referred to men of soond jodgment and impartiality in the 
district, whose decisions were regarded as finaL Prominent among 
these was a man whose awards exhibited so mnch justice, judgment, 
and impartiality, that he was known thronghoat the country as Judge 
Lynch. In the course of time criminals were brought before him, and 
he awarded such punishment as he considered just and proper. There 
were other persons, in different districts, who acted as arbitratorsi and 
who awarded punishments; but Judge Lynch was the most con^cn- 
ona, and consequentiy the system took his name, and was called Lynch 
Law. This was a compliment to his integrity and high character. But 
of late years the term has been regarded as a reproach, becanse vio- 
lent and unprincipled men, such men as Lynch was wont to punish, have 
set the laws at defiance, and while inflamed with passion, or madd»[ied 
by a thirst for revenge, have usurped the prerogatives of the courts of 
justice. 

msiPBiTja 

This term, generally, though not with legal strictness, is applied to 
an actions of a dvil nature in the superior courts; the wrad ''Kiai 
Prius'* Court at the assizes is understood to designate that court 
where the civil actions are tried. A trial at Nisi Prius really means 
Uie trial of a cause which has arisen in one of the superior courts of 
Westminster, and which has been sent for a decision on the &ct8 be- 
fore a jury and one of the judges (or now a judge alone) of such 
courts, to be heard elsewhere than in the full sitting or ntting at bar, 
as it is called, of the court The superior court meanwhile reserves 
to itself the judgment and ulterior proceedings. The word " Nid Prius" 
arose fr^m an ez|H*ession in the old writ of Venire Fadas, whidi di- 
rected the sheriff of the county where the action arose to summon 
jurors to come on a day named from such county to Westminster to 
try the action there, ^^Nisi Prius '^ (so said the Latin writ) ^unU$$ 
hrfore that day ^ the judges of assize came into his (the dieriff's) 
county, and then he was to summon the jurors before such judges of 
assize. Now these judges were sure to come into the county to hold 
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the asBi^eB before the day named, and thi» were the litigants and their 
Jnrora relieyed tcom the trouble and expense of going to Westminster 
to have the actual matters of fact tried there. The Jury summons has 
been altered, but the name of Nisi Prius continues to designate the 
same kind of trial to this day. The action, and the law and judgment 
upon it, remain still with the courts at Westminster ; while, for con- 
Tenience, the trial of the facts is deputed elsewhere, viz., to what has 
become a fixed, understood term, *' Nisi Prius." Criminal proceedings 
have mostly their origin, trial, and judgment in the county where the 
offence or arrest occurs; but sometimes when the indictment is found 
in the Court of Queen^s Bench, it is sent for trial to the assizes, and 
it is then said to be tried at Nisi Prius. After trial, the offender, if 
oonTicted, is brought to Westminster to be sentenced. - 

The imustice of judges going upon circuits seems to date from a 
yery remote period, for we find in 1st Samuel, c. yii., t. 16, these 
words : *' And he (Samuel) went from year to year in circuit to Bethel, 
and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and judged Israel in all those places." Indeed 
the practice was one of so great conyenience, that its introduction was 
yery natural. An intolerable burden would haye been thrown upon 
anitors if they had been required in eyery case to come up to the place 
where the king's court held its sittings to procure justice. Conse- 
quently, in England the remedy was deyised, or perhaps adopted, from 
the Jews, of sending into different parts of the country persons 
commissioned to try sometimes all, sometimes certain classes of the 
cases arising in those parts and then ready for hearing. These were 
known as Jiutusei in Byre (u e. itinere), or, as they were called, fh)m 
one of the most important classes of cases which they were usually 
commissioned to try, those relating to the possession of land. Judges 
oi Assize, — assize being the name of the jury whom, by the writ com- 
mencing this species of trial, the sheriff was ordered to summon, for 
the purpose of ascertaining by their yerdict the person primd/aeie en- 
titled to be tenant of the soiL Justices in Eyre are mentioned as early 
as 1170 ; but the diyision of the kingdom into six districts or circuits 
(a little different, but not much, from the present), and the appoint- 
ment of three justices to each, dates from 1176. To these Justices in 
Eyre haye succeeded the modem Justices of Assize. Wales also at 
present forms two additional circuits, which proceed to and unite them- 
selvea into one at Chester. 

THB CODE NAPOLEON. 

When Napoleon I. was forming the Code Napoleon, he astonished 
the Coundl of State by the readiness with which he illustrated any 
5* 
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point in disooBsioii by quoting whole pasBagea, extempore, from the 
Roman oiyil law ; a snbject thought entirely foreign to him, as his 
whole life had been passed in the camp. On being asked by T^eilhard 
how he had acquired so fEuniliar a knowledge ci law, he replied: 
'* When I was a lieatenant, I was once mgnsUy pat under arrest. The 
small room assigned for my prison contained no fdmitore bat an old 
chair and a capboard; in tiie latter was a ponderons yolame, which 
pro Ted to be a digest of the Roman law. As I had neither paper, pens, 
ink, nor pencil, you may easily imagine this book to have been a vain- 
able prize to me. It was so bulky, and the leaves were so covered by 
marginal notes in manuscript, that had I been ocmfined a hundred 
yearb, I need never have been idle. I was only ten days deprived of 
my liberty ; but on recovering it, I was saturated with Justinian and 
the decisions of the Roman legislators. It was thus I acquired my 
knowledge of the civil law." 

AGBABIAN LAW. 

The term agrarian signifies '* relating to land," and the agrarian 
laws of Rome were substantiaUy a question similar to that of the Grown 
lands in the British colonies. The rich became squatters upon them, 
and obtained a possessory title. An Agrarian Law, or the sending out 
of a colony, was a measure for dividing the public land among the 
poorer dtizens without payment — Edinburgh Beeiew. 

WHATIS ACOUBUfr 

In a case in Chancery where a testator had left his property to hit 
couiins^ the Yice-Ohancellor (Stuart) held that this included first 
coudns once removed, as also second cousins. The Lord Ohancellor 
(26th Nov. \865) reversed this decision, and held that first cousins 
were alone entitled to the benefit of the wflL The counsel, for the 
more extended meaning of the word, dted the following authorities : 

**Thli kjmg wM entioed so, fhat he now atte lasta 
Yi eat and up hys eo0y» bigan too werre fkste.* 

** Oonof thoUflsoliople serranntla, 009yf»of hlmwhoose sare Potir kiUe o^ aoide, Sigh 
I thee not in the gherd with him ? "— Wietif, John c 1& 

** For I myBolf desiride to be departed fro Christ for mj biitheren that ben raj eotynt 
after the fleisch, that ben men of IsraeL*— JdL Somajnee, e. 9. 
** £de Plato sajeth, who io can him rede 
The wordes, most ben eotin to the dede.^ 

Oha^to^r, Prologne, t. 7191 
** And for as mneide asthis goode man 
And eke this monk, of whidh that I began. 
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W«n both two jbom* in ft TfllafB, 

The monk him olnimeth at for oMfno^i." 

/A 8hlpmun«*i Talo, t. ISl 

The word " oonsin ^ occurs about two hundred times in Shakspeare^ 
and generally in a sense different from that of first coosin. 



WHO ABB ESQUIBBS t 

The present nse of the distinction ^^Esqnire'^ conyejs not the re- 
motest idea of its origin, or iqtpropriation in past ages. The esquire 
originated in chiyalric times, when the sons of gentlemen, from the age 
of seven years, were brought np in the castles of superior lords ; which 
was an inestimable advantage to the poorer nobility, who could hardly 
otherwise have given their children the accompli^iments of their star 
tion. From seven to fourteen, these boys were called pages, or varlets ; 
at fourteen, they bbre the name of esquire. They were instructed in 
the management of arms, in the art of horsemanship, in exercises of 
strength and activity, so as to fit them for the tournament and the 
battle, and the milder glories of chivahrous gallantry. Long after the 
decline of chivalry, the word esquire was only used in a limited sense 
for the sons of peers and knights, or such as obtained the title by crea- 
tion or some other legal means. Blackstone defines esquires to be all 
who bear office or trust under the crown, and who are styled esquires 
by the Idng in their comnussions and appointments ; and being once 
honored by the king with the title of esquire, they have a right to 
that distinction for life. These distinctions are now almost totally 
disregarded, and all gentlemen are generally termed esquires both in 
correspondence and in deeds ; except solicitors and attorneys, who, in 
course of business, are called gentlemen. 

BSSOION-DAYS, AND DAYS OF GBACB. 

In the reign of Henry U., the day first mentioned in each term 
was called Essoign-day, because the court then took the essoigns, or 
excuses, of those who did not appear according to the summons of the 
writs; but afr— by a custom, traced by Blackstcme to the Germans of 
the age of Tacitus (0am, iii. 278) — ^three days of grace were allowed 
to every defendant within which to appear, the court did not sit for 
the de^mtch <tf busineas until the fourth day after that time. On the 
other hand, they continued to mt till the fourth day lifter the last re- 
turn. Thus, e. ^., Hilary Teim was not considered to begin tin the 
28d of January, nor to end till the 12th of February. 
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TENDEB nr PATlfKRT. 

A Tender in Payment is rardy made in a legal manner. People 
commonly dog it with some condition, which makee it no tender in 
law. One man goes to another, and says, ^ Here is yonr money ; bat 
I mnst have a receipt in foil of all demands." A tender, to be good, 
mnst be an mioonditional one, clogged with no stipulation whateyer. 
— Bar&n Maule, 

ATTAINMENT OF MAJOBITT-OOMINO OF AOB. 

Professor de Morgan, in the Companion to the Almanac^ 1850, says : 

'* A person who is bom on the IQth of Jnne, in onr day, counts a 
year as completed so often as a 10th of Jnne arriyes. He says, ' I shall 
not be of age until the 10th of Jnne ; ' ask him how old he is on the 
9th, and he will say, * I shall not be of age till to-morrow.^ If he 
were born at noon, it is tme that he does not complete twenty-one 
years of days diyisiblc into fractions until the noon of the 10th. 
Neyertheless, in the law, which here preseryes the old reckoning, he is 
of full age on the ninth; though he were bom a minute before midnight 
on the loth, he is of age to execute a settlement or to yote at a minute 
after midnight on the morning of the 9th, forty-eight hours all but two 
minutes before he has drawn breath for the space of twenty-one years. 
The law reasons thus : — there are no parts of days ; he who is bom 
on the lOth, takes the whole oi the lOth as part of his life ; he is a 
year old when he has completed 865 days; the 9th of next year is hia 
865th day; as soon as he has commenced the 9th, he has passed 
through the whole of it, for the day has no parts; therefore he has 
liyed a complete year, or is one year old as soon as the 9th arriyes. 
And the conclusion is unayoidable so soon as it is granted that a day 
has no parts. The anniyersary of the birth used to be celebrated as 
the first day of a new year ; it is now considered as the comple^n of 
the old one." 

We haye the foDowing good authority for Profossor de Morgan^s 
statement: 

'*The UM age in male or finnale is twenty-cme years, which age is 
completed (« the day preceding the anniyersary of a person's birth, 
who till that time is an in£uit, and so staled in law." — BladkMtotu^M 
Cdmmentarim, yoL L p. 468. 

That the law rejects fractions of a day is clear. In the case <^ 
Beg. «. the parish of 8t Hary, Warwick, reported in the Juritt (yoL 
xyil p^ 551), liord QsmpbeQ sidd: 
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'^In some cases the court does not regard the fi*action of a daj. 
Where the question is, on what daj a person came of age, the fraction 
of the day on which he was horn, and on which he came of age, is not 
considered. ... It is a general maxim, that the law does not regard 
the fraction of a day.^ 

SEBGEAirr-AT-LAW; HIS COIF AJTD BIKO& 
8ergeant-at-Law, in Latin, Servima ad Ugem^ is in Great Britain 
the highest degree of the Common Law, and is equivalent to that of 
Doctor in the Civil Law. The Sergeantcy-at-Law, moreover, is some- 
what of a title or dignity as well as a degree, hehig created hy the 
Qneen's writ, and the Sergeant's coif is said to he Hffnum itatus et 
gradm. The 8ergeants-at-Law form a brotherhood to which the 
jndgee of the Common-Law Courts at Westminster must belong. So 
strict is the rule, that if a lawyer be raised to the bench of those courts, 
and be not then a sergeant, he is forthwith made one prior to being 
constituted a Judge. For this reason, as belonging to the same body, 
the Judges of the Common-Law Courts at Westminster invariably ad- 
drees a sergeant as ** Brother ; " and they never apply the term to any 
other counsel. The Sergeants are a body incorporated by Act of Par- 
liament, and not an Imi of Court. The drees of the Sergeant (his 
robee varying in color on particular days) has much of an ecclesiastical 
character, no doubt from this fact: the original Sergeants-at-Law 
were certain obstinate clerical lawyers, who tempted, doubtless, by 
the fees, would persist in remaining as advocates in the secular courts 
after they were prohibited by canon. To hide the tonsure which 
did not suit their renegade position, they covered it with a piece of 
Hnen called ^ the Coif; ^ hence the term which designates Uieir de- 
gree. The modem Sergeant, however, leaves the place of tonsure 
visible by means of a circular black patch on the top of his wig. By 
that mark, peculiar to his order, the Sergeant-at-Law may always be 
recognized in court. 

The jE^roMM of giving a Sergeant's ring is this: After the writ is 
issued from the Petit Bag Office, calling upon him to take upon him- 
s^ the degree of the coif under the penalty of lOOOZw, he receives a 
notice from the Lord Chancellor to appear before him and be sworn 
in. At the time and place appointed he does appear, attended by a 
barrister, oommcmly called his colt. He takes the oaths of allegiance, 
siqp^macy, &o. lids over, the colt advances and *^begs to present to 
the Lord Chancellor a gold ring for her Mijesty.'' He also begs to be 
allowed to present* another to the Lord Chancellor. Both are gra- 
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dooaly aooepted. Her Mi^y's is wordi 102. The make of fheee 
rings b very antique, and they bear an appropriate motto dioaan by 
die Sergeant. 

The mottoes are many of them qcdte cmioos, and they oec ariona l ly 
have a tinge of hmnor abont them. Thus it is but a few years rinoe 
one of the mottoes given was, ** Bte per tot eoiui.^ The fMomng of 
this ring-giving is a mystery— is lost in antiqnily. 

SPECIAL PLBADEB& 

The word ^^ Pleading ^ at the English bar does not mean the q>eak- 
ing of an advocate, bat technically designates the drawing out of snch 
written statements and oonnterstatements in a cause as are neoeaaary 
to show what is the actual question in dispute that is to form the sub- 
ject of the trial An Enghfih lawyer will seldom or never use the 
word pleading in any other sense. So far from pleading referring to 
speaking, there is a certain class of professional gentlemen who have 
no audience in a public court of justice. These are the " Special 
Pleaders," who have not been called to the bar, but who, after keep- 
ing the full terms necessary for being so called, and on paying a cer- 
tain amount of stamp-duty, are permitted to practise in the way oi 
^* pleading," that is, in making the statements and oounterstatementa 
above mentioned, as well as advising on the evidence necessary to 
sustain a case, and drawing out affidavits and many other legal 
writings requiring to be done with great knowledge and care. A 
special pleader of this description must, of course, to succeed, be a 
person profoundly versed in the learning of the law, and quite a 
master of his art. He usually takes pupils, who attain thdr prepara- 
tion for the bar from aiding him in the drawing and study connected 
with the subjects that come before him. After some yean of this 
practice, a special pleader goes himself to the bar, and gen^vlly reaches 
the bench ; for most of the puisne judges have been ^ spedal pleadera."- 
It should, however, be understood, that an actual barrister may, and 
often does, practise as a "special pleader ; *' but his absence in court 
and on circuit rather interferes with the continual api^cation that 
" pleading " requires. From the recent reform and greater facility of 
legal process, the class of special pleaders not at the bar is now far 
less numerous than it used to be. The establishment of the body of 
Special Pleaders dates from about tiie beginning of the last century. 
Before then students for the Bar went as pupils to sdioitoni 
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OSiera OF BOLIOITOB& 

llu8 branch of legal practitioners seems to have arisen in great 
part out of the suits in the Star-Ohamber. *' In onr age,'' sajs Hud- 
son, a barrister of Gray's Inn in the reign of Charles L, "here are 
stepped up a new sort of pec^le called Solicitors, unknown to the re- 
cords of the law, who, like the grasshoppers in Egypt, deyour the whole 
land; and these, I dare say (being authorized by the opinion of the 
most reverend and learned Lord Ohancellor liiat ever was before him), 
were express malntainers, and could not Justify their maintenance 
upon any action brought; I mean not where a lord or gentleman em- 
ployed a servant to solicit his cause,— for he may Justify his doing 
tliereof ; but I mean those which are common solicitors of causes, and 
set up a new profesdcHi, not being allowed in any court, or at least not 
in the court where they follow causes ; and these are the retainers of 
causes, and devourers of men's estates by contention, and prolonging 
suits to make them without end." 

The erroneous impression that the name of ^ Solicitor " is a more 
honorable designation than that of *' Attorney," has been thus cor- 
rected by Mr. Samnel Warren, in his Leciurei. The late Lord Ten- 
terden took some trouUe several times in refuting such a notion, and 
stigmatized as absurd the conduct of those who called by the name of 
taUdton persons conducting the proceedings in courts of law. The 
proper expressions are " Attorney-at-law " and ** Solicitor-in-equity." 
There is no difference whatever between the two in respect of rank or 
itatusy — any more than there is between barristers practising respec- 
tively in courts of law and equity. If there be any preference, I should 
have thought it would lead to the good old Saxon word attorney — 
indicating an office most honorable and ancient The word " solicitor " 
is, comparatively speaking, of much more recent introduction — an off- 
shoot from the under-clerks of the now abolished Six Gerks in the 
Court of Chancery At all events, never use the word "solici- 
tor" either in writing, or verbally, with reference to proceedings 
at law; or you will Justly incur the censure expressed by Lord Ten- 
tcrden. 

These observations are not applicable to Scotland, were there is no 
such dass of practitioners as attorneys. There "lawyer" or "solici- 
tor " answers to our "attorney-at-law." The office of " attorney " in 
Scotland is merely private, and conferred by letter of attorney, regulat- 
ing the nacure and extent of the business therein delegated._ 

Attorneys are said to be "Gentlemen by Act of Parliament" 
Why so is, however, not clear; for among the various acts relative 
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to attorneys no raoh enactment if to be fonncL The idea may possibly 
bare arisen from the term ^^ general attorney," or attomatum gendleniy 
as expressed in a very early statute, the words having possibly been 
converted into " Gentleman Attorney." 

PKE8ENTATI0N TO LTVINOS. 

Mnch error prevails as to the right of purchasing Presentations to 
livings. The ri^t of presenting may be purchased, but the exercise (^ 
the right for money is simoniacal. Hence, during a vacancy, the pre- 
sentatiiHi cannot be sold ; neither is it legal to buy the right of pre- 
senting a particular person. The right, whether of perpetual presen- 
tation, or of single presentation, must be conveyed absolutely and un- 
conditionally, if conveyed at tUL^BMap of Llandc^'^i Charge. 

WOOLSACKS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

When, in the reign of Elizabeth, an act of parliament was passed to 
prevent the exportation of wool, to keep in mind this source of our 
national wealth, woolsacks were placed in the House of Lords, whereoa 
the Judges sit. Hence the LcN'd Chancellor who presides in tiie Houae 
of Lords is spoken of as appointed to the woolsack, attaining the \vool- 
sack, iDC 

HANOMAirS WAOS& 

The sum of thirteenpence-halfpenny has no reference to the pay- 
ment to the hangman, as is shown in the notes to Butier^s JBudibras: 

^ I cannot really say whence that sum (thirteenpenoe-halQ>enny) 
was called ^' Hangman's Wages," unless in allusion to the Haltfax Lav>^ 
or the customary Law of the Forest of Hardwick, by which every 
felon taken within the liberty or precincts of the said forest with goods 
stcden to the value of thirteenpence-halfpenny, should, after three mar- 
ket-days in the town of Hali&x after his apprehendon and condemna- 
tion, be taken to a gibbet there, and have his head cut off from his body.^ 

The following document tends to rectify this old error, that it costs 
only thu*teenpence-half^>enny to be hung. It is copied verbatim from 
a bill made out by the executioner, when Sir John Silvester was re- 
corder of London :^ 

Executioners fees TO 

Stripping the body 4 

Use of shell 2 

1818. Nov. 10. 14 6 
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THB DBODAHn. 

Bj Deodand (Deo dandum, giyen to €k)d) is nnderstood whateyor 
penonal chattel occadions the death of a man without the defaalt of 
another, and also the instrnment with which the murder is committed. 
In England deodands (now abolished by statute) were forfeited to the 
king, to be applied to pious uses and distributed in alms by his high 
almoner ; but the crown most frequently granted the right to deodands, 
within certain limits, to individuals for an estate of inheritance to be 
annexed to lands, in virtue of which grants they were claimed. The 
castom was also part of the Mosaic law (Exodus xxi. 28). In mod- 
em times, Junes have mitigated the forfeitures, and a given amount 
18 commonly awarded as a deodand less than the value of the chattel. 
Johnson defines this term from Oowell as follows : 

Deo dandum (Lat). A thing given or forfeited to God for the 
pacifying his wrath, in case of any misfortune, by which any Christian 
comes to a violent end, without the &ult of any reasonable creature ; 
as if a horse should strike his keeper, and so kill him ; in this case the 
horse is to be given to Gk)d, that is, sold and distributed to the poor, 
for an expiation of this dreadftil event, though occasioned by unrea- 
sonable, senseless, and dead creatures : and though this be given to 
God, yet is it forfeited to the king by law, as executor in this case, to 
see the price of these distributed to the poor. Blackstone refers it to 
the humane superstition of our ancestors ; the forfeited chattel being 
intended, as were also the garments of a stranger found dead, to pur- 
chase masses for the soul of him who had been snatched from the 
world by sudden death. Deodands were abolished by the 9 and 10 
Vice. 62. 

ACX3SPTAH0B OF THB CHILTEBN HI7]n>KKDa 

A member of the House of Commons, not in any respect disqual- 
ified, can only vacate his seat by his acceptance of the stewardship 
of the Chiltem Hundreds, or some other nominal office in the gift of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The practice began about the year 
1750 ; but the duties of the stewardship have long since ceased, and 
the office is but retdned to serve this particular purpose. The ChUtem 
Hills are a range of chalk eminences separating the counties of Bedford 
and Hertford, passing through the middle of Bucks from Tring in 
Hertfordshire to Henley in Oxfordshire. Formerly these hills were 
covered with thick beechwood, and sheltered numerous robbers ; to 
put these marauders down, and protect the inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood from their depredations, an officer was appointed under the 
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crown, oaUed the Stewaid of the Ohiltem HnndredB, which were Bum- 
ham, Desborongh, and Stoke. The dump of noble " Bnrnham beeches ^ 
remains to remind ns of the old stewardship dnties. 

DEATH WABRAirrS. 

An opinion is commonly entertained that the sovereign in England 
signs some instmment by virtae of which capital offianoes are punished 
with death ; hence these presumed documents are popularly termed 
" Death-Warrants.*' Such^ however, not only is not, but, as &r as 
our knowledge goes, never has been the case. 

The only authority for the execution of a criminal is tiie verbal 
sentence of the Judge pronounced in open court, in a prescribed form 
of words. This the SherifE^ or his deputy, is bound to hear and to 
execute. 

After the offenders are tried, the judge signs a list, containing the 
names, offences, and punishments of the convicts, and the names of the 
prisoners acquitted; and a copy of this list is given to the Sheriff 
This list (commonly called a calendar) is, however, a mere memorandum, 
and of no binding authority whatever, the verbal sentence being the 
only and sufficient authority. 

So important, indeed, does the law deem this verbal sentence of 
death to be, that it is very reluctant to use it in cases where probably 
it will not be carried into effect ; and in such cases the judge is em- 
powered by act of parliament to abstain from pamng sentence of death, 
and to order such sentence to be recorded only. 

At the old Bailey, the custom /onnerlj/ was for the Recorder, at 
the termination of each session, to wait upon the sovereign with a list 
of all the prisoners lying under sentence of death ; and, after explaining 
the several cases, to receive the royal pleasure thereon, and then, by a 
warrant xmder his (the Recorder's) hand, directed to the sherifb, to 
command execution to be done on a day and at a place therein named. 
This practice continued until the accession of Victoria, in the first year 
of whose reign Mr. Baron Parke tried a man at the Old Bailey for a 
certain offence still by the letter of the law capital. From motives of 
delicacy it was deemed highly inexpedient to lay the details of the 
crime before the Queen; and, in order to prevent an infringement of 
the law, by neglecting so to do, a bill was hurried through parliament^ 
by the first section of which it was enacted that for the future it should 
not " be necessary that any report should be made to her M^jesfy, her 
heirs and sucoestors, in the case of any prisoner convicted before the 
Central Criminal Court, and now, or who may hereafter be under sen- 
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ienee of death.*^ Thus the praotioa at the Old Bailey is now aasiaii- 
Iflted to that of all the other oonrtB in tiie kingdom, and the soTereign 
is never consulted about any capital offences whatever. 

In this eonntry, as a general rule, therec<nd <^ the court is the only 
authority for the execution. But in Massachusetts every person sen- 
tenced to death is retained in prison one year, and then, unless the 
governor and council decide to reprieve or pardon him, the execution 
is ordered as of course. 

CABIKBT COUNCnA 

It is remarkable how a change of very great importance in our sys- 
tem of government was brought about by pure accident. The custom 
of a king being present in a Cabinet Goundl of his ministers, which 
was the obvious, and had always been the usual, state of things, was 
put an end to when the Hanoverian princes came to the throne, from 
their ignorance of the English language. The advantage thence re- 
sulting of ministers laying before the sovereign the result of their full 
and free deliberations — an advantage not at all originally contemplated 
—caused the custom to be continued, and so estabUshed, that it is most 
nnlikely it should ever be changed. — Dr, WhaUly, 

It has not been the practice in modem times for the sovereign to 
consult the members of the Privy Goundl on political matters ; indeed, 
the number of members of that body, amounting to nearly two hun- 
dred, would make such a reference to their advice impossible. Her 
Migesty has an undoubted right to command the services of any and 
every Privy Oouncillor ; but none Have a right to obtrude their ad- 
vice except those members of the Oouncil who are nominated by her 
Mi^esty as a committee of the whole body, and which is commonly 
known as the Cabinet-— Xei^^cwi the Earl qf Derby ^ 1866. 

TBEASUBE-TBOYE. 

Comparatively few persons have probably ever had occasion to 
inquire, or in any way to learn the law affecting treasure found under 
ground, technically known as ^^ Treasure-trove ; " but it may be useful 
to know some of the main points of the law affecting th^n. In the 
first place, to entitle ^ther the Crown, ot the subject to whom the 
regal ri^t has been conceded, to treasure-trove, it must be clearly 
shown that the article found consists either in ^' money or coin, gold, 
silver, plate, or buUion ; " and it must be shown (to the satisfaction 
of a jury, if need be), that it had been hidden in the earth, or other 
private phioe (we quote Blackstone), and that he who hid it is un- 
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known. The treasure, to be daimable treasare-trove, mnst have been 
designedly hidden— not intentionally aband(med — to entitle either the 
king or his feudatory to elaim it. 

The concealment of treasare-trove is a species of crindnal neglect, 
which oonstitates a misprision punishable by fine and imprisonment 

CUBIOUS DinSION OF SHIPS INTO OUNCES. 

It was lately stated in evidence in a bankmptey case in Wales, 
that the sizty-fonr shares into which a vessel, the ownership of which 
was connected with the case, was divided, were considered eqoal to 
one pound avoirdupois, the owner of four shares being called the owner 
of an ounoe, of two shares of half an ounce, and so on. This resem- 
bles the uncial division among the Romans. See Cicero Pro Oieoina 
VL sec. 17. 

STANDABD GOLD. 

Gold, when refined from all impurities and alloys of inferior metals, 
is dmominated pure, or gold of twenty-four carats, this being the 
standard of purity recognized by the mint-master and the dealers in 
gold. In reality, however, there is no gold so very pure, but that it 
wants about a quarter of a carat of this standard. The carat is divi- 
ded into T, i, iV) ^- These degrees serve to distioguish the greater 
or less quantity of alloy therein contained: for instance, gold of 
twenty-two carats has two parts of silver, or one part of silver and 
one of copper, and twenty-two of fine gold ; that of twenty-three 
carats has half a part, or half a twenty-fourth oi each. 

PBOLONGED ABSSNOS NO LEAVE FOB A SEOOND MABBIAGB. 

It is a vulgar and very dangerous error to suppose that any term 
of absence of one of two persons married will, while that party is liv- 
ing, permit of the other marrying again. This misconception, but too 
fiEttally prevalent among the lower classes, has arisen from a clause in 
the statute relating to Bigamy, which provides that no punishment 
therein «iacted shall extend to any person marrying a second time, 
whose husband or wife shall have been continually absent fr>om such 
person for the space of seven years then last past, and shall not have 
been known by such person to be living within that time. Thus the 
party marrying under these circumstances is by this clause certainly 
protected from a conviction for bigamy, and its consequent pains and 
penalties, but that is alL The second marriage will nevertheless be 
absolutely void should the party absent turn out at any time, however 
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long, to have been alive when it was oontracted. Nothing but death 
or a divoroe d vinculo matrimonii can sever a marriage onoe legalljr 
performed. 

OAH A CLEBGTMAN MABBY HIMSELF. 

This qnestion was officially decided in the affirmative in the Oonrt 
of Qneen^s Bench, Dublin, on Nov. 16, 1855, in the case of Beamish 
T8. Beamish, where the point came directly in issne. 

WEIGHTS Am) HEASUBES OV COMMON ABTIGLES OF MEBOHANBIBE. 

The following table exhibits the weights and measures of various ar- 
ticles of merchandise which law and custom have generally sanctioned : 

Apples, dry pounds per bushel 22 

Barley pounds per bushel 4S 

Beans. pounds per bushel 60 

Beef pounds per barrel 200 

Beef. pounds per tierce 808 

Coal pounds per ton 2,000 

" " per bushel...... 80 

Com pounds per bushel 56 

OoTHf nnshelled pounds per bushel 70 

Com^ "in the ear," pounds per bushel 70 

CHover-seed ^ pounds per bushel ...... 60 

Fish pounds per barrel 200 

Flour pounds per barrel 196 

Flax-seed. pounds per bushel 56 

Grindstones. pounds per ton. 2,000 

Oats pounds per bushel 82 

Onions pounds per bushel 48-57 

Peaches, dry poxmds per bushel 82 

Rg-iron pounds per ton. 2,240 

Pork pounds per barrel 200 

Potatoes pounds per bushel 56 

Bye pounds per bushel 56 

Salt, fine pounds per barrel 280 

*' « pounds per bushel 55 

" coarse pounds per barrel 820 

« " pounds per bushel 50 

w sacks pounds per sack. 14 

Timothy-seed poxmds per bushel. ..... 45 

Wheat pounds per bushel 60 

Water-lime pounds per barrel 800 
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WEIGHT OF CX)AL. 

A recent decision of the United States Circuit Oonrt at Philadel- 
phia establishes the weight of a ton of coal at 2,240 Ibs^ instead of 
2,000 lbs. The jndge ruled that a company of grocers mi^t as well 
meet and agree to reduce tiie nnmbw of ounces in a ponnd, and make 
the smaller nnmbw the standard of a ponnd for their customers, as for 
coal dealers to agree that the weight of a ton diall be 2,000 lbs., and 
fhmish that amount to their customers. 
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WHO WAS THE MAN IN THE IBON MASK? 

In the reign of Louis XIY. an unknown prisoner, of noble mien, 
•was sent in profound secrecy to an island on the coast of Provence. 
The captive wore while travelling a mask said to have been of iron ; 
a strict order having been given, that if he disclosed his features, he 
ahonld instantly be pnt to death. The king^s minister, Lonvois, visited 
him, spoke to him while standing, treating him with the greatest re- 
spect. From Pignerol he was removed to other prisons, the same 
governor accompanying him ; nltimately to the Bastille in Paris. Here 
he was treated with the same consideration ; and the governor seldom 
sat down in his presence. He played the goitar, and dressed snmpr 
tnonsly. The same secrecy was preserved ; even the physician who 
attended him never saw his fisuse. Ko complaint ever escaped him, 
nor did he attempt to make himself known. He died in 1708, after 
twenty-fonr years' imprisonment, and was bnried at night The war- 
minister who sncceeded Lonvois was entreated, even on his death-bed, 
by his son-in-law, to explain the mystery of " the Man in the Iron 
Mask ; " but he replied, it was a solemn secret of state which he had 
Bwom never to reveal. 

Yarions surmises have arisen respecting the name and station of 
the masked prisoner. At ore time he was Fouquet, the disgraced 
minister of finance ; at another, an Armenian patriarch. Borne por- 
sons were sure it was Louis Oomte de Yermandois, son of Louis XIY. 
find MdUe. de la YoUidre, though he was said to have died and been 
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buried in 1688. Others declared the person to be the Dnc de Beanfort^ 
who, however, had to all appearance been slain and beheaded hj the 
Tnrks, at the siege of Gandia. Next, he was imagined to be the Duke 
of Monmouth, whom tlie Londoners, if their ejes had not deceived 
them, saw executed on Tower Hill in 1685. But the opinion for some 
time generally received was, that he was a son of Anne, mother of 
Louis XIY. ; and it was at one time boldly asserted that he was a 
twin-brother of that monarch. 

Amidst these various notions, the following existed, but until 1825 
obtained little credit: that "the Man in the Iron Mask*' was Count 
Ercolo Antonio Matthioli, a senator of Mantua, a private agent of Fer- 
dinand Charles Duke of Mantna, and that he suffered this long and 
strange imprisonment for having deceived and disappointed Louis XIY. 
in a secret treaty for the purchase of the fortress of Casal, the key of 
Italy ; the agents of Spain and Austria having offered him a higher 
bribe. Tet their infjomous scheme could not have been brought to 
light without exposing the shame of both the principals oonoemed. 

The truth of this latter statement was proved beyond any reason- 
able doubt in 1826, by the publication of " The True History oi the 
State Prisoner commonly called the Iron Mask, extracted from Docu- 
ments in the French Archives, by the Hon. George Agar Ellis." In 
this work it is established that immediately after Louis perceived that 
he had been duped, Matthioli was arrested by the king's orders. 
Though armed, he offered no resistance, but was carried that night to 
Pignerol ; the leader of the party only knowing the prisoner, whom, 
for better concealment, he named L'Estang. During his confinement 
at Pign«*ol his mind began to wander ; when he was placed in the 
same room with an insane Jacobin monk. In 1681 the count and his 
companion were removed hx a litter, and under military esoort, to 
Exiles, a few leagues from Pignerol. Here the monk died ; and in 
1687 St Mars, the custodian, who had removed with his charge to the 
Isle of St Marguerite, reported of one prisoner only, whom we are 
warranted in concluding was Matthioli, the man in the iron mask. 
During his removal hither, he is thought to have been first compelled 
to wear a mask to hide his features, not, as has been erroneously 
stated, a mask made of iron, which oould not have been borne upon 
the face for any long continuance of time, but one of black velvet, 
strengthened with whalebone and fastened behind the head with a 
padlock, and further secured by a seal, whidi did not prevent the 
prisoner from eating and drinking, or impede his respiration. At Bt 
Marguerite he pass^ eleven years, and was described by Voltaire as 
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richly dressed, supplied witfi laoes from F^uris, served at table with 
silTer plate, wearing a mask of iron, and plncking oat the hairs oi his 
heard with steel pincers, — all of wMoh were gross exaggerations. In 
1698 St. Mars remored with his prisoner to the Bastille. Matthioli 
tmrdledinalitter; and when St Mars halted near his own estate of 
Paltean, the unknown was seen in a black mask — a ciromnstance 
talked of in the nei^b<»iiood nntil our time. The peassnts observed 
tiiat his teeth and lips were seen, that he was tall, and had gray hair. 
His imprisonment extended to twenty-four and a half years, according 
to the horrible order iseoed by Lonis, ^ that he should have nothing 
which conld make life agreealiiie.^ He died in November 1708, being 
then sixty-three years of age ; althoogfa the register of his burial states 
him as ^'Marchialdi, aged about £orty-five yeaiv." But persons who 
died in the Bastille were freqnently interred under false names and 
ages ; and Louis and the Duke of Mantua were still alive. Oti the 
decease oi the prisoner, his keepers soraped and whitewashed Lis 
prison-walls; the doors and if indQW*fiMan9s were burned ; and all the 
metal vessels, whether of copper, pewter, or silver, which had been 
used in his seryiee, were melted down,. When the records of the Bab- 
^e were made public in 1789, the regist^ was searched in vain for 
any thing that would throw light on this afQsdr ; the leaf of the regi»> 
ter which contained it had been carefblly removed. S^ch is tfee true 
story of the Iron Mask. — CwrioHtm of HUtary, 

BOBIN HOOH, 

A writer in the North Aiperican Qeview fbr January, 1857, con- 
cludes, on apparency good grouQds, that Bobin Hood was an inhabi- 
tant of the Miinor of Wakefield, who followed Thomas, Earl of Lan- 
caster, in his insurrection in the West Biding of Torkshire in 1822, 
and that, after his defeat at the battle of Boroughbridge, he incurred 
ofutlawry as a rebel against Edward IL and took reftige in the forest 
of Bamsdale, where there is good evidence that ho was in 1824^ as 
leader of a company of archers. By some means or other he had 
an interview with Edward and became one of his court followers, but 
he did not long remain there, but took again to the woods, of which 
he became a permanent denizen. 

On the other hand, Thierry, in his ^^ Norman Conquest," conjec- 
tures that Bobin Hood was an outlaw by birth, and the last of the 
Saxons who refused to recognize th^ Norman rule, and he supposes 
him to have been an opponent of Bicl|ard CcauT de lion. Mr. 
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£^>eii86r Hall, in hk ^'Forester's Offiaring,^ imaginee him to have been 
<me ot the foHowers of Simon de Montlbrt, and a fogitiTe from the 
battle of Eyesham. Mr. Wright^ in his Essay on the IGddle Ages, 
argues that the legends of the peasantry may be trusted as enabUog 
us with tolerable certainty to pkoe Robin Hood among the personages 
of the early Teutonic pec^le. 

Robin Hood is first mentioned by a writer about the year 1860, 
though there is extant aballad which is supposed to be a copy of one 
written in 1880, in which he is mentioned. 

SL DORADO OF BIS WALTER BALBIGH. 

The term El Dorado is commonly ccmsidered to have been the 
sovereignty teeming with precious metals, which had long been soug^ 
Ibr in yain by Spanish adyenturers. Their expeditions in quest oi it 
were directed to the interim of the yast region lying between the 
Orinoco and the Amanm, ot Guiana. The rocks were represented 
as impregnated with gold, the veins oi which lay so near the snrfitcei 
as to make it sMne with a daialing re^laideiicy. The capital, Hanoa, 
was said to consist of houses oovei^ with i^ates of gc^d, and to be 
built upon a vast lake, named Parima) the sanda of whi<^ were au- 
riferous. 

The term El Dorado was not, howeyer, OTiginally used to desig- 
nate any particular place : it signified generally ^ the gilded," or 
^golden," and was variously applied. According to some, it was 
first used to denote a religious ceremony of the natives, in covering 
the anointed body with gold dust The whole of Guiana was, on ac- 
count of the above usages, sometimes designated by the term El 
Dorado; but the locality of the fiible which came to appropriate that 
name, was suocessively assigned to different quarters of that vast re- 
gion, and the expeditions in search of it varied accordingly. The 
questioD, however, to be solved is, whence arose the belief that a 
district so marvellously abundant with the precious metals existed in 
the interior of Guiana; and the solution appears to have been left to 
Humboldt While exploring the countries upon the Upper Orinoco, 
he was informed that the portion of Eastern Guiana lying between the 
rivers Essequibo and Branco is '^the classical boU of the Dorado of 
Parima." In the islets and rocks of mica-slate, and talc which rise 
up within and around a lake ac^oining the Parima river, reflecting 
^m thalr shining surfiaces the rays of an ardent sun, we have ma- 
tMiab out of which to form that gorgeous capital, the temples and 
houses of which we^re overlaid with plates of beaten gold. 
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THS <».YlfPIO OAMBA. 

This great festival was held cm the banks of the AlphelnSy in Pelo- 
ponmesns, near the old oracular temple of the Oljinpian Zens (Jupiter), 
and attracted its crowds of visitors and maintained its celebrity for 
many oentories after the extinction of Greek freedom ; and only re- 
ceived its final abolition, after more than eleven hundred years' con- 
tinnanoe, from the decree of the Christain emperor Theodosios, in 
894 A. D. The games were originally a match of runners in the 
stadium, or measured course; and a series of the victorious runners, 
formerly inscribed and preserved by the Eleians, beginning with 
Korffibus in 770 B. 0., was made to serve by chronological in^juirers 
from the third century B. 0. downwards, as a means of measuring the 
dironological sequence of Grecian events, hence called Olympiads. 
The competitors contended not for money, but for glory ; and the 
prize was a wreath from the sacred olive-tree near Olympia, and the 
honor of bdng proclaimed victor. In the 18th Olympiad were added 
the wresUing-match, and the complicated Pantathlon, including jump- 
ing, running, the quoit, the Javelin, and wrestling. In the 28d Olympiad 
(688 B. 0.) was added the boxing-match ; and in the 25th (680 B. 0.) the 
chariot, with four full-grown horses. In the 88d Olympiad (648 B. 0. ) 
were added the angle race-horse, and the Pankration, or boxing and 
wrestling conjoined, with the hand unarmed or divested of the hard 
leather cestus worn by the pugilist, which not only rendered the 
blow oi the latter more terrible, but at the same time prevented him 
from grasping his adversary. Amcmg other novelties added were the 
race between men clothed in full panoply and each bearing his shield ; 
matches between boys, colts, &o. At the maximum of its attraction, 
the Olympic solemnity occupied fiye days: but until the 77th Olym- 
piad, an the various matches had been compressed into one — beginning 
at daybreak, and not always closing before dark. Thus, during two 
centuries succeeding 776 B. 0., the festival gradually passed from a 
local to a national character, bringing together in temporary union the 
dispersed firagments of Hellas, fVom Marseilles to Trebizond. During 
the sixth century B. C, three other festivals, at first local, became 
suocesmvely nationalised— the Fythia near Delphi, the Isthenia near 
Corinth, the Nemea near Kleonn, between Sikyon and Argos. — 
Abridged from Gbotb's Sutory of Greece^ vol. iv. 

YEinEBABLE BEDS. 

Beda, or Bede, an English monk, was one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the eighth century, and one of the most eminent fitthers of 
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the Engliflh Ohnrch, whoee talents aod yirtaee procured bim the 
name of Venerable Bede. He was bom about A. D. 672, at Konk- 
ton, Dnrbam (onljr a few years after the. iiUirodactioii of Ohristiamtj 
into England) ; at seven years of age was sent to the m<mastery of St. 
Peter, where he was carefolly educated for twelve years. He was or- 
dained deacon at nineteen, and priest at thirty, and never quitted his 
monastery. 

IQs most valuable work is a Latm Eutary of the BngUeh Chur^ 
in five books, from the time of Julius Offisar to A. D. 781 ; with a con- 
tinuation of the Acts of the English before the the Saxon Invamon, by 
an anonymous author. An epitome of his work, down to A. D. 766, is 
said to have been made by Richard LavingUm, a Oarmelite monk of 
Bristol, and a great writer of divinity, about the end of the fourteenth 
century. Few works have either so long supported their credit, or have 
been so universally known and consulted ; and it may be considered 
as an entirely novel subject in England, since the civil histories which 
existed before it contained but few partipulars on ecclesiastical afiEairs. 
It was principally compiled from the informaticm of his contemporaries, 
and the records oi religious houses ; which may probably account £» 
its favoring the Saxons against the Britons, and its too great credulity 
as to legends and miracles. The last and best of Bede*s works was lus 
Epistle to Egbert, Bishop of York, illustrating the state of the Church 
in his time, and representing several evils in it, of which he foresaw 
the increase, and which were afterwards removed by the Befbrmation, 
— ^Thomboh's lUuitratums <(fthe BUtory of Great Britain. 

To him we owe all our knowledge of English history, from the 
landing of the Saxons in Kent to his time (nearly three centuries), and 
all our certain information respecting the various tribes who then in- 
habited this island ; from him it is apparent that the Saxon chronicler 
copied long passages. 

DAKON Ain> PYTHIAB. 

The most celebrated instance of the friendship <^ these two 
Pythagoreans occurred in the reign of Dionysius the Younger, the 
tyrant of Sidly ; whose courtiers contended that the boasted virtues 
of the Pythagoreans, their determined spirit, and firmness in friend- 
ship, were mere illusions, which would vanish on the first appear- 
ance of danger or distress. To prove this assertion, they agreed to 
accuse Pythias (properly Phintias) of a conspiracy against the 
sovereign. He was summoned before the tyrant, accused, and con- 
demned to die. Pythias replied, if it were so, he would only beg the 
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&Tor of a few hours, ihtA he mi|^t go home and settle the common 
concerns of his friend Damon and himself; in the mean time, Damon 
would be security for his appearance. Dionysius assented to this pro- 
posal; and when Damon surrendered himself the courtiers all sneered, 
concluding that he was duped ; but on the return of Pythias in the 
evening to release his bail, and submit to his sentence, they were quite 
astoni^ed ; and none more than the tyrant himself, who embraced 
the illustrious pair, and requested they would admit him to a share of 
their friendship. 

THE SETEN WISE MEN OF GREECE. 

Neither the number nor the names of this constdlation of wise men 
are giren by all authors alike. Dikssarchus numbered ten, Hermippus 
seventeen : the names of Solon the Athenian, Thales the Miledan, 
Rttakus the Mitylenean, and Bias the Prienean, were comprised in all 
the lists ; and the remaining names, as given by Plato, were Eleobulus 
of Lindus in Rhodes, Hyson of Ch^n®, and Cheilon of Sparta. Among 
their sayings or mottoes, inscribed in the Delphian temple, were, ^^ Know 
thyself," "Nothing too much, "Know thy opportunity," "Surety- 
ship is the precursor of ruin." Bias is praised as an excellent Judge, 
and Myson was declared by the Delphian oracle to be the most discreet 
man among the Greeks, according to the testimony of the satirical 
poet Eipponaz. This is the oldest testimony (540 B.C.) which can be 
produced in favor of any of the seven ; but Kleobulus of Lindus, far 
fh>m being universally extolled, is pronounced by the poet Simonides 
to be a fool. Diksearchus, however, justly jobserved that these seven 
or ten persons were not wise men or philosophers in the sense which 
those words bore in his day, but persons of practical discernment in 
reference to man and society— of the same turn of mind as their con- 
temporary, the fabulist .^£sop, though not employing the same mode 
of illustration. Solon, Pittakus, Bias, and Thales, were all men of 
influence in their respective cities. Eleobulus was despot of Lindus, 
and P«riander (by some numbered among the seven) of Corinth. 
Thales stands distinguished as the earliest name in physical philoso- 
phy, with which the other contemporary wise men are said not to 
have meddled. Most of them, if not all, were poets, or composers in 
verse ; and there is ascribed to them an abundance of pithy repartees, 
together with one short saying or maxim peculiar to each, serving as a 
sort of distinctive motto ; indeed, one test of an accomplished man 
about this time was, his talent for singing or reciting poetry, and 
for making smart and ready answers. — Abridged from Gbotb*s Ei$t, 
Greece, 
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THE XLBUBIHIAH 1CYSTSKIE& 

ITieee myeteriee were originally celebrated at Elenos, in Attica, 
with Bolemn shows and great pomp of raachinerj, which drew a 
mighty conoom'se to them from all oomitries. The shows are supposed 
to have exhibited a representation of heaven, hell, elysinm, purgatory, 
and hll that rdated to the fatnre state of the dead ; and they are 
frequently alladed to by the ancient poets. Chillins, in his comments 
on the sixth book of the j&teidy observes, that Virgil, in describing 
the descent into heD, is bnt tracing ont in their genuine order the 
several scenes of the Elensinian shows. A passage in Isocrates leads 
strongly to the belief that the doctrine of the immortality of the sonl 
was taught at Eleusis. 

THE PILLASS OF HBRCUIJ0. 

This was among eariy navigators the name given to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. That the waters surrounding their islands and the Pelopon- 
nesus formed part of a sea drcumsoribed by assignable boundaries, in- 
telligent Greeks learnt for the first time from the continuous navigar 
tion of the Phoksoans round the coasts, first of the Adriatic, and next of 
the Gulf of Lyons to the miars of Hercules and Tartessus. The Pillars 
of Hercules, especially, long remained deeply fixed in the Greek mind 
as a terminus of human adventure and aspiration : of the ocean 
beyond, men were for the most part content to remain igno- 
rant. 

THE LABTSnfTH OF CRKTB 

Was formed by Diedalus to secure the Minotaur, about ISIO B. 0. 
Captain Bochfort Scott, who examined this reputed marvel of anr 
tiquity in 1887, found it to be one of the natural caverns common in 
the island, and which may have served in early agea as a place of 
reftige. It is, however, doubted whetiier this is the &med labyrinth 
from which Theseus was delivered by the contrivance of the love- 
stricken Ariadne; the locality ill agrees with the ancient account of 
the Ifinotaur^ abode; for veradous Greek anthors state that it 
<^>eoed <m the sea-shore, whereas the abore cavern is six miks from 
thei 



WHO WEBE THE SYBABITEBf 

Of the Sybarites, a prosperous and powerful nation in the Gulf of 
Tarentum, few statements have reached us, save of their luxury, fim- 
tastic self-indulgenoe, and extravagant inddenoe, for which they have 
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beoomo proiterUaL Among gay oompanieB ^Sybaritio tales" were 
the sayings and doings of ancient Sybarites. Herodotos tdls of one 
Smyndrides of Sybaris, ^^ the most delicate and loxnrions man ever 
known," who was said to hare taken with him to Greece, on his mar- 
riage, one thousand domestic servants, fishermen, bird-catchers, and 
cooks. Five thousand hors^nen, we are told, showily caparisoned, 
formed the processional march in certain Sybaritic festivals. Aristotle 
relates that the Sybaritic horses were taught to move to the somid of 
the Ante ; and the^garments of these wealthy citizens were composed 
of the finest wool from Miletus in Ionia, with which Sybaris carried 
on great traffic. The town was named from the river on which it was 
bnilt, and this from Sybaris, a fountain in Achaia, which intoxicated 
the people who drank of it 

THE OBTBAOISM OV THX GEEEKfl. 

By the Ostracism, a citizen was banished without special accusa- 
tion, trial, or defence, from his native city to some other Greek city. 
As to .reputation, the ostracism was a compliment rather than 
otherwise. The process was carried into effect by writing on the 
shell of an oyster, atrea^ (or potsherd), the name of the person 
whom a citizen thought it prudent for a time to banish; a day 
was named ; the agora was rtdled round, with ten entrances left for 
the citizens of each tribe, and t^ s^arate casks or vessels for deposit- 
ing the suffrages, shells or potsherds. If at the end of the day the 
number of votes against any one person was six thousand, that person 
was ostracized ; if not, the ceremony ended in nothing. Ten days 
were allowed to him for settling his afOurs ; he was then required to 
depart from Attica for ten years, but retained his property, and suffered 
no other penalty. 

There was at Syracuse a similar institution, called the PetaUam^ 
because in taking the votes the name of the citizen intended to be 
banished was written upon a leaf of olive instead of a shell or potsherd. 

THB BUBIOOlf. 

The Kubicon is considered by Qnverius and D'AnviUe to be the 
Humecino of Italy, and their opinion is supported by the inhabitants 
of Bimini, in whose territory it is ; the point being a ford on the road 
from Ravenna. The celebrity of the event has passed into a proverb : 
hence, U>pan the Bubioan is to take a desperate step in an enterprise^ 
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or to adopt a measure from which one .camiot recede, or fr^em which 
he ifl determined not to recede. 

THB PANDECTB OF JU8TINIAH. 

Hie Pandects (pahdsetOf *^ embracing alP) are a digest of Roman 
law, made bj order of Jastinian from the writings of Roman jurists. 
The earliest HS. w preserved in the Laorentian Library at Florence, 
and was captured hj the Pisans when they stormed Amalfi in 1185. 
It was formerly generaDy believed, but on insufficient evidence, that, 
in consequence <^ tins discovery^ the study of the civil law was re* 
vived, and its jurisprudence ultnnately adopted throughout the greater 
part of Europe. This MS. was preserved at Pisa with as much vener- 
ation as if it had been the palladium of the republic ; and when, after 
the flan of Pisa in 1406, it was removed to Florence, equal veneration 
long continued to be paid to it. Tapers were ligjited, monks and 
magistrates stood bareheaded as before holy relics, and the books were 
opened beneath a silken palL The work is written In a bold and beaa- 
tifrd character, *' is composed of two quarto volumes^ with large mar- 
gin, on a thin parchment, and the Latin characters betray the hand of 
a Greek scribe." — GtenoH. 

GBXEK FISB. 

In the east of Europe the Greek fire was known as early as the 
year 678 ; when, according to the historians of the lower empire, Oal- 
linicuB, the philosopher, taught the use of it to the Greeks. He him- 
self had, probably, derived the knowledge of this composition from 
the Arabians ; fbr, though powder acting by detonatum (and conse- 
quently cannon) appears to have been firsi produced in Europe, and 
that not earlier than the beginning <^ the fourteentii century, the 
Asiatics had the use of powder that would Jkise at a very early date. 
The Greek fire was discharged from tubes, which could be turned in 
any direction. The Princess Anna Oomnena, in the Alea^ai^ describea 
its use as it was ^nployed by the Emperor Alexis against the Pisans, 
from tubes fixed at the prow of his vesseb : ^^ They (the Pisans) weare 
astonished to see fire, which by its nature ascends, directed against 
them, at the will of their enemy, downwards, and on each side." The 
receipt for the composition of the Greek fire may be found in the trea- 
tise of Marcus Gradcus. The terrors of these early fire-mixtures were 
enhanced by the belief that not only they, but the flames kindled by 
them, were inextinguishable by water. The Greek fire did not, how- 
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cfver, r«Mli the west of Europe tiH a mnoh later period. — Hewitt tm 
AneimU Arwkor. 

OOMEDT AHD TBAGEDY. 

The first comedy was acted at Athens, on a scaffold, by Saffirarian 
and Dolon, 562 B. 0. ; and tragedy was first acted at Athens, in a 
wagon or cart^ 586 B. 0., by Thespis. Melpomene is the presiding 
mnse of tragedy ; she is represented as a ^lendidly attired yoong 
woman, with a serions countenance ; she wears a buskin, and holds a 
dagger in one hand, and in the other a sc^tre and crowns. Thalia is 
the mnse of comedy ; she leans on a oolnmn^ holds a mask hi h^ right 
hand, and carries a i^pherd's crook. 

OKI0IN OF MA0NA OHABTA. 

King John having exercised the power of recruiting men for re- 
pairing fortresses, bridges, and roads ; of levying contributions of com 
and cattle in his journeys ; and of seizing beasts of burden, carta, and 
agricultural implements ; — ^this touched the interests of the proprietors 
c^ the soU and the serfs, who helped to ^^olothe" it. The barons 
oombmed, resisted, and extorted Magna Oharta. Strange to say, this 
great instrument of national freedom had no nobler origin than this I 
Indeed, one article of the great Charter forbids tiie destruction of 
houses, woods, or men^ without the special Hcense of the proprietor^ 
who had foil power over the life of Englishmen. It is a great mistake 
to auppoee that the war of the barons against John Lackland was 
waged for the benefit of the sulijects, or that the treaty of Runny- 
mede secured their liberties. They were never thought of by either 
party, except as liable to be slaughtered Uke cattle in the barbarous 
reprisals which the belligerents made on one another's properties. — 
Jforth £rUiih HeoieWy No. 12. 

Ma{fna Cfkarta^ if not the original, a copy made when King John's 
seel was affixed to it, was acquired by the British Museum with the 
Cottonian library. It was nearly destroyed in the fire at Westmin- 
ster in 1781 ; the parchment is much shrivelled and mutilated, and 
the seal is reduced to an almost shapeless mass of wax. The MB. was 
carefully lined and mounted, and is now secured under glass. It is 
about two feet square, is written in Latin, and is quite iUegible. It is 
traditionally stated to have been bought for fourpence, by Sir Bobert 
Cotton, of a tailor, who was about to cut up the parchment into 
measures I But this anecdote, if true, may refer to another copy of 
the Charter preserved at the British Museum ; and the original Ohar- 
6* 
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ter is believed to have been presented to Sir Robert Cotton bj Bir 
Edward Dering, lienteDant-govemor of Dover Oastle ; and to be that 
referred to in a letter dated May 10, 1680, extant in the Mosemn 
Library. 

** The Ommniflsioners on the Pablio Records regarded the ori^nal 
of Magna Oharta preserved at Lincoln as of superior authority to 
either of those in the British Mosemn, on account of several words 
and sentences being inserted in the body of that Oharter, whidi in 
the latter are added at the foot, with refer^ice marks to the foor 
places wha« they were to be added. These notes, however, posmblj 
may prove that one of the Mnseom Charters was really the first writ- 
ten, to which those important additions were made immediately pre- 
vious to the sealing on Runnymede, and therefore the actual original 
whence the more perfect transcripts were taken.'* — ^Riohabd Thom- 
soK, author of An Historical Emofi en ikt Magna Charta of King 
Johny t&e.j 1829. 

FOB WHAT PUBPOBS WEBB THB PTBAMIDS OF EOTPT BBBCTEDf 

This question has been much controverted. 

One opinion is, that the Pyramids were ths granaries of Josqp>\ 
which may be confuted by the smallness of the rooms, and the time 
required in building. The Arabians generally think they were built 
by Sang Saurid, before the Deluge, as a refbge for himself and the 
public records from the Flood. Josephus, the Jewish historian, who 
wrote A. D. 71, ascribes them to his countrymen during thdr captivity 
in Egypt Shaw and Bryant believed them to be temples, and the 
stone-chest a tank for holding water for purification. Panw, oontem- 
porary with Shaw and Bryant, considers the Great Pyramid as the 
tomb of Osiris. Others suppose the Pyramids to have been associated 
with worship ; in conjunction with which it may be mentioned, that in 
the Sandwid) Islands, Ellis, the misrionary, saw a solid pyramidal struc- 
ture, in front of which the images were k^t, and the altars fixed. 
But the greater number of writers, ancient and modem, believe tiie 
Great Pyramid to be the tomb of Cheops, the alleged builder : Maillet, 
in 1700, added, that the chambers were built for shutting up t)ie 
friends <^ the deceased king with the dead body ; and through the 
holes on each side of the central chamber they were to be supplied 
with fbod, ^. ; yet more absurdly, an old Moulah, in 1799, told Buo- 
naparte, when in Egypt, that the object was to keep the buried body 
undecayed, by closely sealing up all access to the outward air. An- 
other ingenious theory ascribes the Pyramids to the Shepherd E3ngB, 
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a foreign pastoral nation which oppressed Egypt in the early times of 
the Pharaohs. Wilkinson says : ^ I do not pretend to explain or de- 
cide the real object for which these stapendons monnments were oon- 
stmeted, hut feel persuaded that thej have served for tomhe, and have 
also heen intended for astronomical purposes. For though it is vain 
to look for the pole-star at the bottom of a passage descending at an 
an^ of 27% or to imagine that a ekmd passage, or a pyramid oorered 
with a smooth and inaccessible casing was intended for an observatory ; 
yet the form of the exterior might lead to many nseftd calculations. 
They stand exactly due n<N:th and south ; and while the direction of 
the fooes to the east and west might serve to fix the return of a cer- 
tain period of the year, the shadow oast by the sun, or the time of its 
odnciding with their slope, might be observed for a similar purpose.*' 

Aristotle's opinion, now generally adopted {Foh v. iL), is that the 
Pyramids were built ^^ to keep the people well employed and poor ; " 
because " it suits tyranny to reduce itsisubjects to poverty, that they 
may not be able to compose a guard ; and that being employed in pro- 
curing their didly bread, they may have no leisure to conspire against 
iheir tyrants." 

Baron Dupin calculates that the combined action of the steam- 
en^nes at work in Britain, some twenty years since, could raise trom 
the quarries, and plaoe as they now are, all "the stones of the Great 
P^p-amid in eighteen hours I 

OBIGIN AND HIBTOBT OF THS PAPAL TIABA. 

It was John XXII. who added a Hard crown to the pontifical tiara. 
Originally the head-dress of the Popes was only a cap, a little higher 
than the caps ordinarily worn, not unlike the Phrygian mitre used in 
ancient di^s by the priests of Oybele ; but Olovis, king of the Franks, 
to show his respect to the Church of Rome, sent thither a royal crown. 
of gold, which Anastatius, emperor of Oonstantinople, had presented 
to him. The Pope Hormisdas placed upon the tiara this crown, which 
was at that tkne nothing more than a circle of gold surmounted by 
leaf-work. Hie sucoessors of Hormisdas continued to wear the tiara 
with one crown only up to the time of BonifleMe YIIL ; but this pope 
daiming authority over things temporal as well as things q>iritual, 
wished to mark this double dominion even on the pontifical tiara, on 
which he placed two crowns instead of one. Ultimately Pope John 
XXn. added a third crown. The three together now form the <mia- 
ment ci the Papal tiara. — ^Abbs Ohoist. 

Other authorities say that the third crown was added by Urban Y. 
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THB FOeVS BUIX.. 

The word BuUa^ or Boll, appears for a considerable time to have 
meant only a gold trinket-rmg worn ronhd the neoks of children. 
Later, however, the hulla was STnonjmoils with anntUtiiy or ring; 
and the words luUare and tifftUmrr meant the same thing — to seal. 
The pontifical Bullm^ or bolls, like every thing else connected with the 
Pope^s perquisites — as his rings, his crowns, his keys — ^were three in 
number : the annuU consisting, imprimis, of that called pi$etUory^ in 
yirtne of which he backs hii^ pretensions to supremacy against al> the 
world of heretics ; secondly, the large leaden seal, or bull proper ; and 
lastly, the tignvm^ for consistoriid bulls. 

As soon as a pope dies, the Apostolic Chamber sends for the pon- 
tifical plumber, who, in the presence of that body, cuts off the portion 
of the double seal, or Bulla, wMch bears the name of his defunct holi- 
ness, thereby rendering the other and lai^ger moiety ^pressed with 
the leaden images of St. Peter %nd S#. Paul) incapable of sending out 
ezcommxmications till the consecration of a new pope adds a new 
name, and again gives sdidity to the instrument. 

SOMAN OBOWNS OF TBIUHPH. 

The Cvoic Orovrn^ though made only of oaken leaves, was esteemed 
the most reputable badge of martial virtue, and never bestowed but 
for saving the life of a citisen, and killing at -the same time an «iiemy. 
The La/wrel Oravm was the proper ornament of triumph, as myrtle 
was of the ovation. Tiberius wore a UxatL crown^ in die belief that 
it would protect him from lightning and thunder* The Obeidional 
CrowT^ though made only of the common grass ^hat happened to be 
fbund upon the scene of action, was esteemed the nobleiBt reward oi mili- 
tary ^ory, and never bestowed but for the deliverance of an army when 
reduced to the last distoess. The Mural CV^oicn, an embatded cirdeti 
was given to him who first scaled the walls of a heneged city, and 
there planted a standard. The Naodl Qr<mn was given to him who 
first boarded an enemy's ship : it was a circle of gold, surmounted by 
nautical emblems, induding tiiie beaks of ahipe; hence it was called 
roitra. 

THE IRON OBOWN OP LOMBiil>T. 

When the Emperor Ni^pol^oi^ I* ^^ crowned King of Italy (at 
Milan on May 28, 1805), he placed the Iron crown of the. kings of 
livmbardy upon 1^ head with hlB0irn±MXiidifiy9JLdBbmM^J>ieumera 
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domU^ gore d quila toueke (^ God has given it to me, beware who 
tonohee) ; '' which Sir Walter Soott designates as the haughty motto 
attached to it by its ancient owners. 

The crown takes its name from the narrow iron band within it, 
which is abont three-ei^ths <^ an inch broad and one-tenth of an inch 
in thickness. It Ib traditionally said to have been made ont oi one oi^ 
the nails nsed at the cmcifizion, and given to Oonstantine by his 
mother, the Empress Helena, the discoverer of the Cross, to protect 
him in battle. Afterwards it was nsed at the coronations of the Lom- 
bard kings ; primarily at that of Agplulftis, at Milan, in the year 591. 

The crown is kept in the Cathedral of Monza. The outer circlet 
is composed of six eqnal pieces of beaten gold, Joined together by 
hinges, and set with large mbies, emeralds, and sapphires, on a ground 
of hhhb gold enameL Within the circlet is ^^ the iron crown,'' without 
a speck oi rust, although it has been exposed more than 1,500 years. 
Aftor his coronation at Milan, Bnoni^arte instituted for Italy a new 
order of knighthood, called "^ Of the Iron Crown." 

THB BSD OF JUSTICE. 

This expreeedon (lit de justiee) literally denoted the seat or throne 
npon which the king of France was accustomed to sit when personally 
present in parliaments; and from this original meaning the expression 
came in course of time to signify the parliament itself. Under the 
ancient monarchy of France a bed of justice denoted a solemn session 
of the king in parliament. According to the principle of the old 
French constitution, the authority of the parlianient, being derived 
entirely fh>m the crown, ceased when the king was present; conse- 
quently all ordinances enrolled at a bed of Justice were acts of the 
royal will, and of more authenticity and effect than decisions of parlia- 
ment. * 

The last Bed of Justice was assembled by Louis XYI. at Yersailles, 
on the 6th of August 1788, at the commencement of the French Revo- 
lution, and was intended to enforce upon the parliament of Paris the 
adoption of the obnoxious taxes which had been previously proposed 
by Calonne at the assembly of Notables. The resistance to this mea- 
sure led to the assembly of the States-general, and to the Bevoktion. 

THE CAP OF LIBEBTT. 

After the death of Csosar, we are told, in the Hfe o/Oio&ro^ that 
tbA oonqyiraton marched out in a body, with a Cap, as the eiuign of 
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libertTf , oarried before them on a q>eer. There was s medal strode 
on the oooaaon, with the same devioe, whioh is still extant The 
thou^t, however, was not new ; for Sataminns, in his sedition, in 
268, when he had possessed himself of the Oapitol, exalted a oap also 
<m the top of a spear, as a token of liboly to all slaves who would Join 
with him ; and Manns nsed the same expedient to incite the slaves 
to take arms with him against Sjlla. For shives to wear the oap was 
a prise. 

OSIOm OF THE BED OAF AS AH EMBLEM OF BEYOLXTTION. 

Neari J a month later, on Maroh 14, another symlxd of the Revoln- 
lion, the fiennons red oap, appeared for the first time in the galleries <ji 
the Jacobin Olnb. The red cap was also a woi^ of the GiroodistB, 
and owed the £Eiv<H*able reception which it soon fbraid principally to 
an article of Brissot's, in the ^^ Patriot^ Fran(^ *' for Febmaiy 6, in 
which, supported bj a similar view of- an English philosopher named 
Pigot, he formally declared war npon hats. '^ The priests and despots,'* 
it was said in the reasoning borrowed from this English enemy of 
hats, '* are the ones who introdaoed the moumftd nniform ai hats, as 
well as the ridiculous and slavish ceremony of a salute, which debases 
man, inasmuch as it makes him bow his bared head submissively before 
his equal.^' It was then historically proved that all ^^ great nations^'* 
the Greeks, Romans, Gauls, had held the cap in peculiar honor, *'in 
order to distinguish themselves from the barbariau nations, as a sign 
of triumph over their tyrants ; " and that, in more modem tunes, Yol- 
taire and Rousseau had worn it as a symbol of freedom. The red 
color was expressly recommended ^ as the most cheerful I " Nothing 
more was needed to make the red cap at once the political fiaahion ; and 
by the middle of March it had been silently adopted as a custom that 
the president and secretaries of the Jacobin dub^ as well as the orators, 
while speaking, should wear the red ci^. Still, many persons objected 
to it, but no one seems to have spoken out against it till March 19, — the 
very day on which Dumouriez, the Minister of Foreign Affiiiis, adorned 
with this emblem of freedom and equality, expounded his political 
creed from the rostrum of the Jacobin Club,—- when P6tion sent a let- 
ter to the Olub upon the subject, giving his reasons for opposing the 
introduction of the red cap. The reading of this letter produced a 
great and probably unexpected effect. Before it was finished, the 
president had quietly slipped his cap into his pocket, the secretaries 
had followed his example, and the red cap had entirely ^sqppeared 
from the haU ; and thus after a brief existence of five days, for Gran- 
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geneave, the Qinrndist^ had first warn it In the olab on March 14, — 
was the red cap banished from the halL Sdll, though Potion and Bo- 
bespiOTre oonld exclude it from the Jaool^ Oinb, thej oonld not prevent 
its continaed use by the people ; for the Girondists continued to uphold 
it, tin the insurrection of June 90 made it the emblem of the victory of 
repubUcanism over monarohj. We must add, that the real origin of 
the red cap has never been dearlj explained ; and opinions were very 
much divided up<m the subject at the time. A quite generally received 
oi^nion was that it first came into use after the release from the galleys 
of the Swiss soldiers of the regiment of Ohateau-Yieux. It is well 
known that the galley-slaves wore such caps, which suddenly be- 
came the symbols of flreedom on the release of those soldiers. Oon- 
ceniing the red odLoTj it should be remarked tiiat it was then by no 
means the color of the democratic republic and the symbol of freedom. 
On the contrary it was regarded as that of despotism and oppression, 
and especially had it acquired a bad reputation among patriots through 
^ the red book*' and the red flag as the instrument of martial law. The 
^ red republic,*' **red apparitions," and other red things and nothings, 
are of much lat^ invention.— Dr. Zinkbisin's Eutory qf the Jaeobin 
Club. 

PIKES IN THE FBENCH REyOLXTTION. 

On Feb. 19, 1792, people armed with pikes appeared for the first 
time in the Jacobin Club. The pike, the peculiar weapon of the Re- 
volution, had fallen into disuse, and been almost entirely forgotten 
since the terrible scenes of 1789, having been gradually supplanted by 
the gun of the national guards ; and it was only when the war question 
began to occupy every imnd, that it was again sought out, and reocnn- 
mended by the advocates of an offensive war. As early as December, 
1791, Brissot caused a picture of a pike, such as had ho&a. used in 1789, 
to be engraved in the ^PatrioteFran^ais" as a curiosity and model; and 
be accompanied it with directions for its use and improvement From 
that time, the cry for pikes became the order of the day in the Jour- 
nals of that party, and the manufacture of them was pursued witii 
great activity as early as January, especially in the Revolutionary sub- 
urbs of St. Antoine and St Marceau. In the Jacobin Olub pikeswere 
first mentioned <m February 7, when a smith laid fbur pikes of his 
manufiActure on the table for approval, and a spedal committee was ap- 
pointed for the purpose. The question of pike or no pike soon became 
a party one ; the Ghrondists, with Brissot as their leader, defending the 
wei^Km, while the Feuillans opposed it, as intended to be used against 
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the BaHoDil guards. TbecEbcniBrion wasaaimatedandbitler. It was 
dnriog this diBcnsBioii in the newspxpen that men with pikes appeared 
im the Jaoobin Club ; and when it was ol^}ected that this was nnlaw- 
fblfit was resdved, ^'in cader to ooneiliate principles and actions," 
that the pikes shoold be placed on both sides of the president, and 
that in fdtnre a pike should be hnng with every flsg in the haU, ^^as 
a sign of the nnion between the bajonet and the pike." Thns the pike, 
as the weapon of the people, became thenceforth the sjmbol of the 
Bevolntion, while the dagger was regarded as that of the Oonnter-Be- 
Yolntion.— Dr. ZcnxisBN's Getchiehte de» JaMbiner Klub$. 

THE UON IN THEABMB OF SN0LAND. 

The lion, poptdarlj ^^king of beasts," and the emblem of majesty 
and might, ia the ^mbol of the Britidb nation, and is home in the 
royal arms, of which it forms one of the supporters, and which it 
sormonnts as the crest Bnt the maneless feline beast which oocnrs 
in the older armorial bearings is thoog^t to have been intended to 
represent a Uan Uoparded, This term is stiH nsed by the heralds of 
France. If the ftill &oe is shown, the animal, whether maned or 
maneless, is in their langnage a leopard; if the side face alone is seen, 
it is a lion. Hence, with them, the lions passant and gardant of tiie 
arms of the kings of England wonld be either lions leoparded or lions 
maned. The omission of the mane in mde tricking, wonld reduce 
them to leopards, which they were originally considered. The Em- 
peror Frederick, in choosing his presents to Henry IH., was actuated, 
according to Matthew Paris, by the bearing in the royal shield of Eng- 
land, In quo trei leopa/rdi tran$eunte8 figv^rantwr. — Oapt. Smxe : 
Zool, Trans. 

OBIGIN OF BBTTANNU. 

At Lethington Oaatle, in East Lothian, is a fbll-length portrait, by 
Leiy, of Frances Theresa Stnart, Duchess of Lenox, the most admired 
beauty of the court of Oharies n. It is stated by Gnmmont that the 
king cansed^.this lady to be r^[»'esented as the emblematioal figure 
Britannia on the coin of the realm. The portrait rq^reeents a tall 
woman, with that yoluptuous fhlnees of iSdature and person which 
seems, perhaps from tiie taste of the painter, to characterize the 
beauties of this reign. She leans upon the base of a pillar, and has an 
aspect of the utmost sweetness. Her luxurious hair falls upon her fiiir 
wMte shoulders and her half-seen bosom. She is magnificently attired 
in purple, and ft profhse robe of greoi, fiilling away fhnn her didalder% 
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oom«8 rocmd her limbs, and draws the purple garment nearer to her 
figure. A fignre, however, not unlike that oi Britannia, is to be 
found upon the large brass ooins oi Hadrian and Antoninns Pins. 

0T. AlfBBSW^ CB08B. 

The cross of St Andrew is alwajs represented in the shape of the 
letter X ; bnt that this is an error ecclesiastical historians prove, by 
appealing to the cross itself on which he Rnffered, which St. Stephen 
of Bnrgondj gave to the convent of St Victor, near Marseilles, and 
which, fike the common cross, is rectangular. The cause of the error 
ifl thus explained: when the Apostle suffered, the cross, instead of be- 
ing fixed upright, rested on its foot and arm, and in this posture he 
was fastened to it : his hands to one arm and the head, his feet to the 
other arm and the foot, and his head in the air. — ^Tkfes. 

THE DOUBLE-HSADSD EAGLE. 

The origin of the device of the Eagle on national and royal banners 
may be traced to very early times. It was the ensign of the ancient 
kings of Persia and Babylon. The Romans adopted many othw figures 
on their camp-standards; but Marius, B. 0. 102, made the eagle alone 
the ensign of the legions, and confined the other figures to the cohorts. 
From the Romans, the Fr^ioh under the empire adopted the eag^ 
The emperors of the Western Roman Empire used a black eagle, those 
of the East a golden one. The sign of the golden eagle, met with in 
taverns, is in allusion to the emperors of the East. Since the time of 
the Romans almost every state that has assumed the designation of an 
empire has taken the eagle for its ensign : Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
Poland, and France, all took the eagle. The two-headed eagle signi- 
fies a double empire. The emperors of Austria, who claim to be con- 
ndered the suoooBBon of the Ossars of Rome, use the double-headed 
ea^e, which is the eagU of the eastern emperors with that of the 
weston, typifying the " Holy Roman Empire," of which the emperors 
of G^ermany (now merged in the House of Austria) consider them- 
selves as the representatives. Charlemagne was the first to use it; 
for when he became master of the whole of the Gwman Empire, he 
added the seoond head to the eagle, A. D. 802, to denote that the em- 
pires of Rome and G^ennany were united in him. As it is among 
birds the king, and being the emblem of a noUe nature from its 
str^igth of wing and iron courage, and also of conscious strength and 
innate power, Uie eagle has been universally preferred as the conti- 
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nental emblem of eorereigoty. Of the diffortnt ea^eB of beraldiy, 
the black eagle is ooDffldm«d the moat noble, eapedally when UaioDed 
on a golden shield*— .^^otai and Querim, 

NAPOLEQETB BXBS> 

Napoleon L, wishing to haye some regal emblem more ancient 
than the flewr-de-lytt is said to have adopted the Bee under the fol- 
lowing oircamstanoes. When the tomb of Childerio (the &thar of 
OIoyib) was opened in 1658, there were foond, besides the dceletons of 
his horse and page, lus arms, crystal orb, &c. ; there were also found 
more than 800 models of what the French Heralds mistook for bees^ 
*' of the purest gold, their wings being inlaid with a red stone, like 
cornelian." These ** bees *' were accordingly sprinkled over the im- 
perial robe, as emblematical of enterprise and activity. Bat these 
small ornaments, resembling heea^ iir&rQ only what in French are called 
flewrone^ supposed to have been attached to the harness of the war- 
horse. Handfuk of them were found when the tomb was opened at 
Toumay, and sent to Louis XIY. They were deposited on a green 
ground at Versailles, which was adopted by Napoleon as the original 
Merovingian color. This fiiot was related to Mr. W. Ewart, M. P., by 
Augustin Thierry, the celebrated historian. 

THE STAB8 AlfTD 8TBIPES. 

The American flag originated in a resolution of Oougress, June Id, 
1777, **That the flag of the thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternately red and white ; that the Union be thirteen stars, white in 
a blue field, representing a new constellation.*' The combination is 
thought to have been derived from the arms of Oeneral Washington, 
which contains three stars in the upper portion, and three ban run- 
ning across the escutcheon ; if tills is not correct, the ocnncidenoe is 
striking. There were, however, several flags used before the striped 
flag. Thus, in March, 1775, ^*a Union flag with a red field ''was 
hoisted at New York upon the liberty pole, bearing the insoriptioo, 
^ George Rex, and the liberties of America," and upon the reverse, 
«' No Popery." On the 18th of July, 1778, General Putnam raised, at 
Prospect Hill, a flag beariug go. one ride the Massachusetts motto^ 
** Qui transtulit sustinet," on the othw ^ An appeal to Heaven." In 
October of the same year the floating batteries at Bost<m had a flag 
with the latter motto, the field white with a pine tree upon it This 
was the Massachusetts emblem. Another flag, used during 1775 in 
some of the colonies, had upon it a rattlesnake coiled as if about to 
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girike, with tlie motto ^^ Don't tread on me." The graod anion flag of 
thirteoi stripes waa raised on the heights near Boet<Mi, January 2, 1776. 
Letters from there saj that the regulars in Boston did not understand it ; 
and as the King's speech had jnst been sent to the Americans, thej 
thought the new flag was a token of submission. The British Annuid 
Register of 1776 says : — '* They burnt the King's speech, and changed 
tUeir ooloTs from the plain red ground* which they had hitherto used, 
to a flag with ^drteen stripes, as a symbol of the number and union of 
the cdonies." A letter from Boston about the same time, published 
in the ** Pennsylvania Gazette," for January, 1770, says: — ^* The grand 
Union flag was raised on the 2d in compliment to the United Colonies." 
The idea of making each stripe for a State ¥ras ad<^ted from the first ; 
and this tsuct goes £u* to negatire the suppositicm that the private arms 
of General Washington had any thing to do with the subject The 
pine tree, rattlesnake, and striped flag were used indiscriminately until 
July, 1777, when the blue Union with the stars was added to the 
stripes, and the flag established by law. Formerly a new stripe was 
added for each new State admitted to the Union, until the flag became 
too large, when by act of Congress the stripes were reduced to the old 
thirteen ; and now a star is added to the Union at the introduction of 
each new State. The standard of the army is fixed at six feet six 
inches by four feet four inches ; the number of stripes is thirteen, viz : 
seven red and six white. It will be perceived that the flag is Just one 
half longer than it is broad, and that its proportions are perfect when 
properly carried out The first stripe at the top is red, the next 
white, and so down alternately, which makes the last red. The blue 
" field " for the stars is tlie width and square of the first seven stripes, 
viz: four red and three white. These stripes extend from the side of 
the " field " to the extremity of the flag. The next stripe is white, 
extending the entire length of it, and directly under the field in strong 
and pleasing relief^ then follow the remaining stripes alternately. The 
number of stars on the field is now thirty-one. 

THE UNION JACK. 

The British flag oonsLsts of the crosses of St George, St Andrew, 
and St Patrick, united ; but the etymology of the term '^ Union Jack " 
has never, it is presumed, been explained, for it does not occur in any 
lexicon or glossary. The word " Union" obviously arose from the 
event to which the flag owes its origin (the Union of Ireland, in 1801) ; 
the only difficulty, therefore, is as to the expression ** Jack." As the 
alteration in the banner of St George oocurred in the reign of Jamea I., 
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it may with great probalnlitj be mipposed to be a oorraptkHi of Jaoqpies.'* 
Ify howeyw, this hypotbeds be r^ected, the fli^owiog is sobmitted. 
English soldiers were fHinerly aocustcmied to wear the cross of St. 
George on their npper garment ; and as it ai^>ears fix)m early writers 
tijat the npper dress of a horseman, and, acoording to others, a ooat 
of mail, was called ^^ a Jack,'^ it admits of the inference that a small 
flag containing the cross in question was termed ^* a Jade," when nsed 
at sea, after the banner, whidi more properly speaking is confined to 
the field, fell into comparatiye disnse. The former of these c(H\{ectare8 
i^pears, however, the more probable. — &b Habbis Nksolab ; Ifanal 
and MiUtary Mag. 1827. 

NATIONAL FLAGS ANB SIGNALS. 

Bed, white, yellow, and bine, are fonnd to be the most oonspicaons 
colors. The present French red, white, and bine is a good example of 
conspicuons effect produced by the simplest possible combination of 
the three colors in the same flag. The royal standard of Great Britain 
has a gromidwork in some parts red and in others blue, with yellow or 
golden lions, and harps, and so forth. The Admiralty flag has a yellow 
anchor on a red ground. The English Union flag has a blue ground, 
red rectangular stripes, and white diagonals. The red and blue ad- 
miral's flags are plain. Many of the other English flags have a plain 
ground color oyer five-sizths of the surface, but with a cross of stripes 
in one corner. So it is throughout most of the nations of Europe. 
The colors on the naval flags are generally red, whitB (or yellow), and 
blue. Even his holiness the Pope has one flag with a white lamb and 
a white cross on a red ground ; and another with a yellow St. Peter on a 
red ground. King Bomba (of Naples) has a yellow griffin on a white 
ground. Hamburgh has a white castle on a red ground. Venice has 
an amiable-looking yellow lion on a red ground, holding a yellow 
sword in one paw, and a white book in another. Bremen has a sort 
of red and white chessboard, with six times nine squares instead of 
eight times eight ; and so on. Every where we find, red, white, and 
blue, or red, yellow, and blue ; and we may be certain that something 
better than mere freak determines the selection of such colors as sig- 
nals. — ^Abridged from Diokens' HauBehold Words. 

THE TUBKI8H CBESCENT. 

Unlay remarks that the omisdon of the crescent in Saracenic or 
Mohammedan work generally is worth notice. It now crowns die 
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great moeqaes of OoDStantiiiople, bot it is not to be found in any earlj 
work, and it appears to be itself simply the trophy of the conquest of 
the Greek capital of Constantinople, the andent Byzantium, of which it 
was the symbol, the town on one oooasicMi having, according to an old 
tradition, been preserved from a night ambuscade by the timely iq)- 
pearance ci the new moon. One aoconnt says that this incident oo- 
omred when an attack was made on Byzantium by Philip of Macedon. 
The orescent tben became a fiivorite badge of the city. At any rate it 
oconrs on old Byzantine coins often with a star within its horns. Con- 
stantdnople was ci^ytured by the Turks in 1458, and it is silpposed that 
finding the crescent in every public place, they believed it to possess 
some peculiar power and so retained it. On the other hand, a corres- 
pondent ci Kota and Queries considers that from various authorities 
which he quotes we are warranted by Turkish history and tradition 
in inferring — 1. That the crescent has been for several centuries a pub- 
lic symbol of the reli^on and authority of the Othmah (or Ottoman) 
empire. 2. That it was in use as part of the standard of the Janizaries 
nearly a century before the taking of Constantinople by Mahomed IT. 
8. That it was given by the founder of MohammedaniBm as a symbol 
to his followers, in commemoration of some unusual natural phenome- 
non which had more the appearance of mirade than any other event 
to which he could i^peal in confirmation of his prophetic mission. 

Again it Sa related of the Sultan Othman, that he saw in a vision a 
half-moon, which kept increasing enormously, till its rays extended 
from the east to the west, and that this led him to adopt the crescent 
npon his standards, with this motto — D<meo repleat orbem, 

WHY 18 THE IBIS CALLED THE FLEUB-DE-LTS ! 

Because the upper part of one leaf of the three-petaled iris, when fhlly 
expanded, and the two contiguous leaves, seen in profile, have a fisdnt 
Hkeness to the top of the Flotoer'd^Lucey which often appears on the 
crowns and sceptres in the monuments of the first and second race of 
the Inngs of France, and which was probably a composition of these 
three leaves. Louis YIL, engaged in the second crusade, distinguished 
himself, as was customary in those times, by a particular blazon, and 
took this figure for his coat of arms; and as the common people generally 
contracted the name of Loms into Luce, it is natural to imagine that 
this flower was, by corruption, distinguished in process of time by the 
name of ilower-de-Luce. But some antiquaries are of opinion that 
the original arms of the Franks being three toads, became odious, and 
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were gradaallj ckanged, so as to have no poiitiye reeemldance to any 
juitaral objects, and named ilenr-de-Lys. 

THE DOLLAB HABE, $. 

Writers are not agreed as to the derivation of this dgn to represent 
dollars. Some say that it comes from the letters U. S. which after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitntion, were prefixed to the Federal 
currency, and which afterwards in the hurry of writing were run into 
one another, the U. being made first and the S. over it. Others say 
that it is derived from the contraction of the Spanish wor^ pe$a& dol> 
lars; others from the Spanish yii^^ hard, to distinguish silver from 
paper money. The more probable explanation is, that it is a modifi- 
cation of the figure 8, and denotes a piece of eight reals, or, as the dol- 
lar was formerly caJled, a piece of eight It was tiien designated 
by the figures, f. — Dictionary qf Americanism$, 

THE CENT, 

The cent was proposed in 1782 by Robert Morris, the great financier 
of the Revolution, and was named by Jefferson, two years later. It be- 
gan to make its appearance from l^e mint in 1792. It bore thenHhe 
head of Washington on one dde, and a chain of thirteen links on the 
other. The French revolution soon after created a rage for French 
ideas in America, which put on the oeut, instead of the head of Wash- 
ingt<»i, the head of the goddess of liberty — a French liberty with neck 
thrust forward and flowing locks. The duun on the reverse was re- 
placed by the olive wreath of peace. But the French liberty was short- 
lived, and so was her portrait on our cent. The present staid daasio 
dame, with a fillet ronnd her hair, came into fashion about thirty or 
forty years ago, and her finely chiselled Grecian featnres have been 
but dightly altered by the lapse of time. 

Previous to the adoption of our Federal currency, pounds, shillinga 
and pence were used. But this currency became unstable in conse- 
quence of the great depreciation which took place in the paper money 
issued by the colonies. In 1703, exchange on England was 88^ per 
cent above par, and silver and gold bore the same relative value to 
paper money. The depreciation in the latter continually increased till 
in 1749 £1100 currency was only equal to £100 sterling. In 1750 a 
stop was put to the further depreciation of the money of Massachusetts 
by a remittance from England of £188,000 sterling in Spanish dollars 
to rdmburse the expenses of the province in the reduction of Oape 
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Breton. The depreciated moziej was then called in and paid off «t the 
rate of a Spamsh dollar for 45 shilings of the paper onrrenoj. At the 
same time a law was made fixing the par of exchange between England 
and Maasaohnaetts at £188^ cnrrenoj for £100 sterling, and 6 shillings 
to the Spanish dollar. The difference of exchange, or depreciation of 
the paper money regnlated in the same manner the cnrrendes o! the 
other colonies. Thronghont Kew England it was d«. to the dollar of 
4«. 6<2. sterling. In Kew York Ss, or abont 75 per cent depreciation. 
Pennsylyania 7«. 6^ It is in consequence of this diversitj in the oo- 
looial oorreDcies that in New England the Spanish real of j of a dol- 
lar is called ninspenee ; in New York om MlUng ; in Pennsylvania, 
eUoenpenee or a levy, — ^Bastlxit. 

THB £ASLIS8T OOIKED MOITET 

Thronghont the early parts of Scriptnre, as^ well as through the 
poems of Homer, not a single passage occurs from which we can infer 
either the use or the existence of stamped money. It is now agreed 
that the Egyptians had no coined money. Herodotus states the Ly- 
dians to have been the first people who coined gold and silver. The 
Parian Chronicle, however, ascribes the first coinage of copper and 
diver money to Pheidon, kiug of Argos, 895 B. G., in ^gina, which 
^^iftTi corroborates; and our best numismatic antiquaries agree in 
considering the coins of JSgina, from their archaic form and appear- 
ance, as the most ancient known. They are of silver, and bear on 
the upper side the figure of a turtle, and on the under an indented 
mark. 

Pheidon also first established a scale of weights and measures, 
which M. Boeckh considers to have been borrowed immediately from 
the Phoenicians, and by them originally from the Babylonians, the 
common origin being the Chaldean priesthood. 

Coins are among the most certain evidences of history. In the 
later part of the Greek series they illustrate the chronology of reigns. 
In the Roman series, they fix the dates and succession of events. 
Gibbon observes, that if all our historians were lost, medals, inscrip- 
tions, and other monuments, would be sufficient to record the travels 
of Hadrian. The reign of Probus might be written from his coins. 

THS BTAB-CHAMBER. 

The origin of the name ** Star-Chamber " has been much disputed; 
but the most satisfactory explanation appears to be that g^ven by Mr, 
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Oaley, in the ArehtBohgia, toL yUL p. 404, namelj, from the oeiliiig of 
the chamber being anciently ornamented with gilded atars.'^ Hie oo- 
oupati<Hi of the " Ohambre dee Eetoyers ^^ or *' EBtoillea^ " by the king's 
conncil, in the palace at Westminster, can be traced to the reign of 
Edward UL ; bat no specific mention of the Star-Ohamber a$ a court 
c/ justice can be found, Mr. Bmce belieyes, earlier than the reign of 
Henry YIL, about which time the old titles of *^ the Lords atting in 
the Star-Ohamber," seem to have merged in this ooe distiuguishing 
appellation.t After the sittings, the lords dined in the inner Star- 
Chamber at the public expense. The mode of the proceedings before 
the council was twofold : one, ore temu, or by the mouth ; the other, 
by bill and answer. The proceeding ore ten/uSy usually adopted in po- 
litical cases, originated in *^ soden reporte,*' which Mr. Bruce thinks 
means private and probably secret information given to the counciL 
The person accused or suspected was immediately apprehended, and 
privately examined. If he confessed any offence, or if the cunning 
of his examiners drew from him, or his own simplidty let fall, any 
expressions which suited their purpose, he was at once brought to ih» 
bar, his confession or examination was read, he was convicted ex ore 
wo (out of his own mouth), and Judgment was immediately pro- 
nounced against him. Imagination can scarcely picture a more terri- 
ble judicature. This tribunal was bound by no law, but created and 
defined the offences it punished ; the judges were in point of fact the 
prosecutors ; and every mixture of those two characters is inoonristent 
with impartial justice. Grimes of the greatest magnitude were treated 
of in this court ; but solely punished as trespasses, the council not 
having dared to usurp the power of inflicting death. Among the 
many abuses of the process was, that in the time of Queen £lizf^)eth, 
^many solicitors who lived in Wales, Oornwall, or the fieuiihest parts of 
the north, did make a trade to sue forth a multitude of subpoBuas to 
vex then: neighbors, who, rather than they would travel to London, 
would give them any composition, though there were no co}or of com- 
plaint against them." The process might anciently be served in any 
place : in Roman Oatholic times it was usually served in the market 
or church. The highest number of the council who attended the 
court in the reigns of Henry VII. and VHI. was nearly forty, of whom 

* B«rriiigtoii rtfen it to Stor, or Stoimm, • Jewish term in andeiit eontraeta. 

t The judges, before and sabeeqaeat to thie elteratloii, were the eeme, Tiz., the mem- 
ben of the klAg*8 ordinery oooncil,—** the ]>>rd8 of the Council,*^ «• they are still termed 
in the litanj of the Church terrioe, although manj of them hare generallj been under 
the degree of ft Baioa. 
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sevea or d^t were preli^ee ; in the r^gn of Elizabeth the number 
was nearly thirty, but it subfieqnaitly deolined. The Ohanoellor was 
the supreme judge, and alone sat with his head nnoovered. Upon 
important oooasions, persons who wished '^to get oonvenient plaoes 
and standing" went there by three o'clock in the morning. The 
ooDnsel were confined to a "laconical brevity ; " the examinations of 
the witnesses were read, and the members of the court delivered their 
opinions in order from the infericnr upwards, the Archbishop preceding 
the Ohanoellor. Every punishment, except death, was assumed to be 
within the power of the Star-Chamber Oourt Hllory, fine and im- 
priscmment, and whipping, wearing of papers through Westminster 
HaU, and letters ** seared in tiie face witii bote irons,*^ were ordinary 
punishments. 

Henry YII. had a fondness for sitting in the Btar-Ohambor : the 
court was the great instrument for his " extort doynge ; ** aod " the 
king took the matter into his own hands,*^ was a 8tar-0bamber 
phrase ; and **my attorney must speak to you,'^ was a sure prelude to 
a heavy fine. Wolsey made a great show of his magnificence in the 
Star-Ohamber : he proceeded to the dttings of the court in great state, 
his mace and sei^ being carried before him ; '^ he spared neither high 
nor low, but Judged every estate according to their merits and 
deserts." After his fall, with the exception of occasional interference 
in religious matters and matters oi police, we seldom hear of.,^ Star- 
Ohamber. (See the very able dissertation by John Bruce, F. S. A., 
ArehiBoloffiaf voL viii« pp. 842-892.) 

The Star-Ohamber held its sittings, trom the end of Queen Eliza- 
beth's rdgn until the final abolition of the court by Parliament in 
1641, in apartments on the eastern side of New Palace Yard ; these 
buildings bore the date 1602, and £• R. and an open rose on a star ; 
they corresponded with the " Starre-Ohamber " in Aggas's plan of 
London in 1570. The last of the buildings was taken down in 1886 ; 
drawings were then made of the court, which had an enriched ceiling, 
but no remains of the Mtar (^namentations, notwithstanding, behind 
the Elizabethan panelling, the style of the chamber was Tudor Gk>thic 
The remains are preserved at L^MOwe Oastle, the seat of the Hon. Sir 
Sdward Oust, in Shropshire. 

AirnQumr of TA^^nira anp FSATmimid. 

Tarring and feathering, it seems, is a European invention. One 
of Richard Ooeor-de-Lion's ordhiances for seamen was, ** Uiat if any 
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man were taken with theft or pickery, and thereof convicted, he 
should have his head polled, and hot pitch ponred upon his pate, and 
npon that the feathers of some pillow or ci^ion shaken aloft, that he 
might thereby be known for a thie^ and at the next arrival of the 
ships to any land be pnt forth of the company to seek his adventores 
without all hope of retom nnto his fellows." — ^Hounbhkd. 

THE OABBOTE. 

This is the mode of ezeontion in use among most of the ^Mniah 
nations of America. It is thus described in a Jamaica Joomal, diall- 
ing the execution of General Lopez at Havana, Sept 1^ 1861 : 

^^ The prisoner is made to dt in a kind of ohaur with a higih back, 
to which his head is listened by means of an iron clasp, which encloses 
his neck, and is attached to the back by a screw. When the signal is 
given, the screw is turned several times, which stran^es the victim, 
and breaks his neck." It is sometimes q>oken of as a barbarous mode 
ci execution, but as it never fiiils and is instantaneous, there is per- 
haps reason to doubt the oorrectaees of the epithet 

THE GUnJiOTniE. 

The guillotine consists simply of two upright posts, surmounted by 
a cross-beam, and grooved for the purpose of guiding an obUque-edged 
knife, the back of which is heavify weighted to make it taU. swiftly 
and with force, when the cord by which it is held aloft is let ga 
Though, as is generally known, it takes its name from Joseph Ignaoe 
Guillotin, a physician of Paris, who carried its adoption in the French 
National Assembly on March 20, 1792 ; yet it is an error to suppose 
that he was the inventor, for it had been in use in many parts of Ger- 
many, in England, Scotiand, and Italy, centuries before his day. In 
&ct Guillotin had nothing more to do with it than to bring it to the 
notice of the Assembly. The real mover in the afPfur was the &mous 
surgeon Antoine Louis, but his dedgns would never have been carried 
out but for the mechanical ingenuity of a young G^man, named 
Schmidt, then residing in Paris. The first execution with the new 
machine took place at Paris, April 25, 1792. It is an error to suppose 
that Guillotin was the first victim of the new instrument It is true 
that he was imprisoned, and nearly fell a victim to the carnage of the 
revolution ; but he eeci^>ed, and after the termination of his political 
career, resumed the fdnctions of a phydcian, and became one of the 
founders of the Academy of Medicine at Paris. He died May 2d, 1814, 
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aged 76, after ei^ojing, up to his last momenta, the esteem of all who 
knew him. One of the earliest pictorial representations of the guillo- 
tine, dating fh>m a period oonsiderablj antecedent to the Frendi revo- 
lution, pictures the machine, with a sort of prophetic bitterness, as 
worked by a deviL 

THE 0HBI8TIAN EBA. 

The COinstian Era was first need about the year 627 by Dioniaius, 
somamed ^ Ezigous^'' but better known as Denys le Petit, a monk of 
Seythia and a Roman abbot, in oonaequence of which it is sometimes 
called '^Recapitulatio DioniBiL" It was not introduced into Italy 
until the sixth century, and, though first used in France in the seventh, 
it was not universally established there till about the eighth century. 
An instance of the use <^ the Christian era in En^and is s1^»po6ed to 
have occurred as early as the year 680 ; it was generally adq>ted in 
the o^th century, and it was ordained by the Council of Chelsea, in 
July, 816, that all bishops should date their acta from the year of the 
incarnation of our Baviour. In Spain, the Christian era, though occa- 
donally adopted in the eleventh, was not uniformly used in public 
instruments until after the middle of the fourteenth century, nor in 
Portugal until about the year 1415. In the Eastern Empire and in 
Greece, it .was not universal until after the cloture of Constantinople 
by Mahomet II. in 1458. 

The years of tiie Christian era are described in ancient documents 
as the years " of Grace," of " the Incarnation," of ** our Lord," of * the 
Kativity," of «tiie Circumcision," and "annus Trabeationis."— Sib 
Hasbd Nicholas's OkroMlogy ofHUtory. 

THE iNSTrruTEB OF jubtdtian: 

In the Biblioteca Capitolare at Yerona many of the manuscripts 
are palimpsests, and one of them ftoiished the ** Institutes of Caius,** 
compiled in the reign of Caracalla, It was known that this treatise 
was the foundation of the *^ Institutes of Justinian," but not a frag- 
ment of it could be found. 

A rumor devoid of credence has been propagated by the enemies 
of Justinian, that the Jurisprudence of ancient Rome was reduced to 
ashes by the author of the Pandects, from the vain persuasion that it 
was now either ^dse or superfluous. Without usurping an office so 
invidious, the emperor might safely commit to ignorance and time the 
accomplishment of this destructive wish. Before the invention of 
printing and paper, the labor and the materials of writing could be 
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pnrchaBed only bj the rich ; and h may reaaonaUy be computed that 
the price of books was a bnndredfold their present yalue. Copies 
were slowly multiplied, and cantioaaly renewed; the h<^>es of profit 
tempted sacrilegious scribes to erase the characters of antiquity ; and 
Sophocles or Tacitus was compelled to resign the parchment to miasals, 
homilies, and the golden legend. If such was the fate of the most 
beautiM compositions of genius, what stability could be expected 
firom the duU and barren woito of an obsolete scienoef — Gibboh. 

Tears after the death of Gibbon, this sagacity was verified by the 
zeal of Niebuhr, who, on his way to Borne in 1810, examined the 
capitular library at Verona. Two small fragments, relating to juris- 
prudence, not palimpsests, had been published by MaffeL But he had 
not ascertained their author. Niebi^ suq>ected that they were parts 
of the Institutes of Oaiua, and upon ftirther examination he disoorered 
the whole remainder, or nearly so, of this ancient tezt4>ook of the 
Boman law, palimpeested, beneath the homUiee of St Jerome, literally 
yerifying Gibbon's words. 

The Teracity of Justinian, in his Institutes, has been Impeached, 
for, says Lord Mahon, ^ we find him boastbig oi the warlike iSitigiieB 
he had borne, and we can hardly suppress a smile on recollecting that 
this prince, so weary with laborious campaigns, had never quitted his 
palace at Oonstantinople, unless for the villas in its neighborhood.^ 

nrrBODX7crnoN of ths qbegosian oalendab. 

The Gregorian Calendar, establishing the ^* New Style," as it Is 
commonly called in reckoning time, was adopted at Bome, in parts of 
Italy, and in Spain and Portugal, on Oct 18, 1582 ; in France, on 
Dec. 20, and in Holland and Flanders, Dec 16, in the same year, 
though owing to troubles in some provinces, it was not fully introduced 
in the Low Countries till the year 1700. In Germany the Catholics 
adopted the Gregorian Cal^idar in 1584^ the Protestants retaining the 
old, and it was not till Nov. 16, 1699, that the old calendar was uni- 
veraally abandoned within the empire. In most of Switzerland, the 
Gregorian Calendar was adopted in 1588 or 1584, though some of the 
Protestant cantons did not adopt it till 1701. In Hungary, the new 
calendar was introduced in 1587, in Poland in 1586, in Sweden, 
March 1, 1758, in Denmark in 1582, while in Bussia and Greece, it 
has never been adopted. In England, the Julian or old style and the 
practice of commencing the Legal year on March 25, continued til] 
1751, when an act was passed providing for the introduction of the 
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Gregorkn Calendar, on Jan. 1, I7ff2. The Historical year had long 
oommenced on Jan. 1. 

It should be remarked that in Germany, Switzerland, and Den- 
mark it is not, striotly speaking, the Gregorian Calendar which is in 
use, bat one formed by a celebrated mathematician, named Weigel, 
which only differs from the Gregorian in its mode of fixing Easter 
and the movable Feasts ; so that it has sometimes happened that the 
Protestants and Catholics celebrated that feast on a different day. — 
8iB Habbd Kioholab'b Ohronoloffy o/ffi$tory, 

rSENCH SEYOLUnOKJLBT GALENDAB. 

In September, 1798, the French nation resolved that the Republic 
should fbrm a new era, and that a calendar should be adopted on, 
what were termed, philosophical principles. The Convention, there- 
fore, decreed, on Nov. 24, 1798, that the common era should be 
abolished in all civil affairs ; that the new French era ^ould com- 
mence from the foundation of the Bepoblic, namely, on Sept 22, 
1792, on die day of the true autumnal equinox, when the Sun entered 
libra at 9h. 18' 80" in the morning, according to the meridian of 
Paris ; that each year should begin on the midnight of the di^ on 
which the true autumnal equinox falls; and that the first year of the 
French Republic had begun on the midnight <^ Sept 22, and termi- 
nated at midni^t between Sept 21 and 22, 1798. To produce a cor- 
respondence between the seasons and the civil year, it was decreed, 
that the fourth year of the Republic should be the first sextile or leap- 
year ; that a rixth complementary day should be added to it, and that 
it should terminate the first " Franciade ; '' that the sextile or leap- 
year, which they called an Olympic year, should take place every 
four years, and should mark the close of each Franciade ; that the 
first, second, and third centurial years, viz. 100, 200, and 800, of the 
Republic should be conmion, and that the fourth centurial year, viz. 
400, should be sextile; and that this ^ould be the case every fourth 
century until the 40th, which should torminato with a common year. 
The year was divided into twelve months of thirty days each, with 
five additional days at the end, which were celebrated as festivals, and 
which obtained the absurd name of ^ Sansculottides." The months 
and festivals were as follows : — 

CYmd^miaire (Vintage Month), . . Sept. 22 to Oct 21. 

Autumn <Brumalre (Foggy Month), . . . .Oct 22 to Nov. 20. 

(Frimaire (Sleety Month), .... Nov. 21 to Dec. 20. 
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CNivose (Snowy Month), .... Dec. 21 to Jan. 19. 
TTinter VPlaviose (RaiDy Month), . . . .Jan. 20 to Feb. 18. 

(Ventoee (Windy Month), . . . . Feb. 19 to Mar. 20. 

(Germinal (Bndding Month), . . . Mar. 21 to Apr. 19. 
6pring < Moreal (Flowery Month), . . . . ApL 20 to May. 19. 

r Prairial (Pastore Month), .... May. 20 to June 18. 

iMessidor (Harvest MonthX . . . . Jane 19 to July 18. 
Summer <Fervidor, or Thermidor (Hot Month), July 19 to Aug. 17. 

(Fructidor (Fruit Month), Aug. 18 to Sept. 16. 

To complete the 865 days of 1^ common year, five ^ Jonxs 0(nn' 
plementaires,'' which w^re considered as festiyals^ were added ; tIz. — 



Primidi, 

Duodi, 

Tridi, 

Qoartidi, 

Quintidi, 



dedicated 



to 



Virtue, 

(xenius, 

Labor, 

Opinion, 

Bewards, 



September 17. 
September 18. 
September 19. 
September 20. 
September 21. 



In Olympic or SextQe years, a sixth complementary day ooenrred, 
called — 

Seztidi, or *^ Jour de la B^volntion," on which the national oath, 
" to live free or die," was to be renewed. 

Instead of months being divided into weeks, they consisted of three 
parts, called Decades, of ten days each ; and the nine days between 
them were called the Ist, 2d, 8d, dec before or after Decadi ; thus: — 



Primidi, 




Quartidi, 




Septidi, 




Duodi^ 


Quintidi, 


Octodi, 


Tridi, 


Seztidi, 


Nonidi, 


The division of eacl 


i month was as follows 


:— 


Da^i^lKtMima^ 


Jk^itrike Month. 


J>af (^OeMoniK 


1. PrimidL 




11. Primidi, ^ 




n. Primidi, ^ 


s 


IDaodi, 


1 


11 Dnodi, 


M 


n. Dnodl, 


K 


JSHS&dl, 


it^Sidl, 


1 


2a. Tridi, 


1 


Ss^?* 


1 


m^d?* 


'1 


««:?^1^ 


'1 


10lDMi4tI. 


IT. Beptldl, 

18. Octodi, 

19. Nonidi. J 


4 


SiS^Smul 


4 




SM). Decadi II. 




30. Decadi. III. 





It is, however, to be observed, that the French Republicans n^ely 
adopted the Decades in dating their letters, or in conversation, but 
used the numbers of the day of each month of their Oalendar. For 
example: 1, 2, 6, 11, 15, 16, 17, 20, 25, 28, or 80, IHvose; the 9tb 
Fructidor; the 12th Germinal; the 16th Frimaire; the 28d Pnorial, 
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&0, The Bepnbliotii Oakndftr was flrM; used on Nov. 26, 179S, and 
wan disoontiDaed on Deo. 81, 1805, when the Gregorian was resonied. 
— Snt Habbis Nioholab^s Chronology ofEUtory, 

OAHOSIOAL H0UB8. 

The Oatholio Church divided the twenty-four hours into seven 
parts, termed Matins or Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sezt, Nones, Yespers, 
and Oompletorium or Oomplin, to each of which proper services were 
assigned. These divisions, together with others called watches, were 
generally used by ecclesiastics, instead of the usual hours of the day. 
The following is an explanation of them. Matins or Matutina or 
Lands, from midnight until Prime. The morning service commenced 
about 8 A. M. and was called Matins, or Lauds. Prime or Prima 
from d A. M. until Tierce. This service immediately succeeded Matins. 
Tieroe or Tertia from about 9 A. M. to Sezt. Sext, or Sexta, from 
about 12, or noon, to Nones. Nones or Nona from about 2 or 8 P. 
M. to yeq>6rB. Vespers or Yespera fix>m about 4 o'clock to Oomplin, or 
second Yeq>ers. Oompletorium or Oomplin, second Yespers, about 
7 o'dock. — Sis Habsib Nicholas's Chronology qfEUtory. 

HISTOBICAL AKD LEGAL YEAB8. 

The fact that down to 1752 the Historical year in England com- 
menced on Jan. 1, while the Oivil, Ecclesiastical and Legal year com* 
meoced on March 25, led to much conftision in dates, as the Legislature, 
the Church and civilians referred every event which happened between 
Jan. 1 and March 25 to a different year from the Historians. 

BemartaMe examples of the confrision produced by these two modes of 
computing dates are afforded by two of the most celebrated events in 
English Mstory. King Charles L is said by most authorities to have 
been beheaded on the 80th of January, 1648 ; whilst others, with equal 
correctness, assign that event to the 80th of January, 1649. The Bevo- 
lution which drove James XL from the throne is stated by some writers 
to have taken place in February, 1688 ; whilst according to others, it 
hi^pened in February, 1689. These discrepancies arise from some 
hi^orians using the Oioil ofnd Legaly and others the ButorieaZ Tear ; 
though both would have assigned any circumstance after the 25th of 
March to the same years, namely 1649 and 1689. 

To avoid, as far as possible, the mistakes which this custom pro- 
duced, it was usual to add the date of the Hutorioal to that of the 
Legal Yea/r^ when speaking of any day between the 1st of January and 
the 25th of March; thus: 
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JftiL 80 1641 J *• *• ^^ ^^ ^^ *"^ ^^^ y®"' 
' "( t. «. 1649, the Historical year. 

Or thus: 

Jannary 80, 1648-9. 

This practice, common as it has long been is neverthdess frequently 

misonderstood; and eyen intdligent persons are sometimes perplexed 

by dates being so written. The explanation is, howeyer, p^ectly 

ample; for the lotD&r or la»t figure always indicates the year according 

to onr present calcnlation. — Sib Habbis Kioholab. 

LENGTH OF BXIGN8. 

The inimber of monarchs or supreme governors who snoeeed each 
other in any giren itnmber of years, must of oonrse depend npon the 
mode of choosing them in different nations. Where tiie goyemment ia 
eiectiye and the Sovereign is occasionally removed by assassination or 
dqKMitioD, no oertiAa role can be formed for the average length of any 
nnmber of reigns: bat it was considered by Newton, that allowing for all 
contingencies, kings reign, one with another, about eighteen or twenty- 
years each ; and that the proportion of mean reigns to mean gmera- 
tions is as 19 to 88^ or as 4 to 7; thus reckoning generations nearly 
double the length of reigns. Dr. Hales, however, has shown that the 
average standard of reigns is 22^ years to a reign, in a series of 454 
kings in 10,105 years, which will give the proportions of generations 
to reigns, as 88^ to 22^, or as nearly 8 to 2. In forming this calculation, 
Dr. Hales includes, 1, the Egyptian, and 2, the Athenian kings; 8, the 
kings of Argos, Lydia, J^ ; 4, the eighteen kings of Judah ; 5, the kings 
of England from the Conquest to 1760 ; 6, the kings of Scotland from 
Malcolm I., A. D. 988 to the death of James I. of England; 7, the 
kings of France from 987 to 1793: 8, the kings of Spain from 1027 
to 1788 ; 9, the emperors of Germany from Charlemagne, in 800» to 
1792 ; and 10, the reigns of 142 sovereigns in Hindostan ; but it may 
be useftil to separate the European monarchs from the others, and 
taking the reigns <^ five European sovereigns, to calculate the average 
duration of each. England. — ^From the aocesraon of William I., 1066, 
to the death of William lY., 1887, a period of 771 years, there liave 
been 84 kings, who reigned, on the average, a littie more than 28^ 
years each. Scotland. — ^From the accession of Kaloolm I. in 988 to 
the death of James L (or YL of England) in 1625, a period of 687 years, 
there were 88 kings, who reigned, on the average, nearly 21 years 
each. France.— From Hugh Oapet, 987, to the death of Louis XYI. in 
1798, a period of 806 years, there were 82 kings, who reigned 20 yean 
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each. J^iMon.— From Ferdinaiid the Great, 1027, to the abdioation of 
Chariee the 4th, in 1088, a period of 781 years, there were SS kings, 
who reigned, on the average, neari j 24 years each. Germany. — ^From 
Charlemagne, 800, to the death of Leopold I. in 1792, a period of 992 
years, there were 56 emperors, who reigned, on the average, 1 8 years each. 
If the years 1060 to 1880 be fixed upon as the epochs from which to 
reckon the nnmber of sovereigns of En^and, Scotland,* France, Spain, 
and Germany, it will ai^»ear that, in a period of 764 years, there were 
172 sovereigns, beings on the average, 84 in each of those coontriee, 
who reigned abont 22^ years each. The most n^id snoceesicm of sov- 
erdgn princes whose reigns nsoally terminate with their deaths is, as 
might be expected from the advanced age at which they nsoally at- 
tain their dignity, that of the Roman Fontiflb. From the year 1000 
to the accession of the present pope, a p^od of 828 years, there have 
been 111 pontiff, exclosive <^ the anti-popes. This gives to each pope 
a reign of 7i years ; bnt if the time during which the Holy See was 
vacant, in the above period, be reckoned, and which cannot be com- 
puted altogether at less than twelve years (withont including the few 
days that necessarily elapsed between the death of one pope and the 
election of his successor), their reigns will scarcely average 7i years. — 
Sib Habeib Niohoulb's Chronology ofHUtory, 

EBBOS m ENGLISH OHEONOLOGT. 

From the reign of John to that of Edward YI. the several reigns 
did not commence until some act of sovereignty was performed by 
the new monarch (generally the ^^proclamation of his peace), or 
undl he was publicly recogidzed by his subjects. In the case of the 
firat eight kings after the Conquest their reigns did not be^ until 
the coronation. Consequently sometimes several days or weeks 
e}^>sed between the acquisition of the inchoate right by the death or 
depositicm of the former sovereign and the perfection of that right in 
the manner described. Ignorance or forgetfhlness of this fact has lead 
to errors in every table of the regnal years of the English sovereigns 
that has been printed.— ^ibHabbis Nioholab^s Chronology qfEutory. 

THE FIBST bail IN BOHE. 

The first instance in which Bail was offered and accepted in the 

*Ib thif ealoDlaUoii, all the kings of EngUnd eiiioe Junes L of England (or YL of 
Scotland), are Indnded among the kings of Scotland : and the kings of France haye been 
reekenod as if the House of Bourhon had alwajs been, de fkcto, kings since 1798. 

1* 
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annals of the Bepnblio was in the case of Oneo, the son of CHncinnatns, 
accused of haying mardered the brother of Volieins in a dninken fMio ; 
when OfiBso, considering himself prejudged, fled into Etruria, andthns 
forfnt&d hii reeoffnieanees, 

KUMBBB AND DIYI8I0NB OF THS EN0LI8H NOBIUTT. 

In England the existing dukes, marquises and viscounts, amount 
each to nearly the same number. In Scotland the yiscounts equal the 
dukes in number, bnt the latter are nearly double the marquises. In 
Ireland there is but one duke. In England the marquises fhmlBh the 
fewest to the peerage of any rank in the nobility, as k also the case in 
Scotland, but in Ireland, there being but one dukedom, the title of 
marquis is more frequently met with. The reign of George ILL sup- 
plied the peerage with almost the whole of the eziBting marquiaates, 
ten having been created in England where th^e remained but one, and 
nine in Ireland where previonsly none had existed. In England there 
are twice as many barons as earls, but the two together form fuHy 
three fourths of the whole peerage. In Scotland the proportion 
is reversed, for there are twice as many earls as barons, and the 
two combined form more than three fourths of the peerage. In 
Ireland the number is nearly alike, but there also the two constitute 
three fourths of the peerage. Yiscounts in England and Scotland are 
much fewer in number than in Ireland. Of the existing baronetage, 
Scotland ftunishes but one sixth and Ireland about one seventh. 

Kumerous as the nobility of Great Britain is, yet the entire aggre- 
gate does not comprehend more than half so many individuals as are 
included under the head of those enjoying titles ^^ by courtesy," those 
bearing titles by right not much exceeding two thousand, while there 
are upwards of four thousand persons who ei\}oy titular distinctions <^ 
which usage is the only foundaticm and courteie^ the only authority, 
which are never granted ihem in legal documents or in the official pub- 
lications of the government, unless perhaps preceded by the qualificaticm 
"commonly called." The persons of wh<Mn this is true are the sons, 
daughters, and, in some cases granddiildren of peers and peeresses. — 
DoD*8 Manual of DignUie$, 

FEMALE 8UCOB88IOH TO THE THBOIfB OF ENGLAND. 

This principle seems to have been indigenous in Britain. Tacitus 
mentions it as a peculiarity of this nation — '^ neqtis 9exum in imperiU 
diic&munt ; " and it is dear that the British crown was in those days 
inheritable by females. The exclusion of females from the throne of 
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Franoe bj what k called the Salie law, is admitted to have been a 
q>eoial departure from a general role. Bat oar £ngluh annals afford 
a eorioaa and lamentable anomaly on the suljeet; for, while the 
j^rine^le of female snooeision ha« never been denied, it has so hap- 
pened ixk practice^ that from the Conqoest to the aooessicm of 'iiarj L 
— nearly five hnndred years — there is not a sin^ instanoe in which 
the female heir was not yiolently deprived of her regal rights, and 
generally by the next heir male. Matilda, the only surviving child of 
Resaj L, was diq>068e68ed by Stephen, and after his death passed 
over by her own son. Philippa of Clarence and her iasue, heirs to 
the crown on the death of Richard IL, were ezdnded by the osorpa- 
tion of the next male, Henry IV. and his descendants, whidi pro- 
dnced those bloody and protracted straggles called, somewhat inao- 
cnrately, the contest of the Hooses of York and Lancaster; for the 
Doke of Tork'a only title was as the son of Anne, the daughter of 
Fhilippa of Olarmee. Elizabeth, only surviving child of Edward lY^ 
was set aside, first by the next male, her onde, Richard IIL ; and 
snbseqoently by Henry YU., who, though he was glad to repair his 
own iUe^timate title by a union with her, never acknowledged her 
s^>arat6 rights, and affected to transmit the crown to their son, 
Henry Vlll., as the heir of the Laneattrian branch, though his real 
right was as the descendant, through three females u&d two males, <^ 
Lionel of Olarenee, Fortunately for England, there existed, at the 
death of Edward YI., no one tiiat oould advance any daim to the 
crown to the exdnsion of heirs female ; and in the person of Mary 
was the first lime brought into practice a principle wluch was coeval 
with the monarchy ; and the first step being thus made, the vigor, 
l^ory, and duration of Elizabeth's reign may be said to have first 
consecrated the andent theory of the constitution. — QuMrterly Bo- 
vt0to, 1887. 

8UOOE88IOH TO THE THBONE OF VBAITCS. 

Not a littie remarkable is it to observe, that from the accession of 
Louis XTV. to the present time not a single king or governor of 
France,— though none of them, with the exception of Louis iVlll., 
have been childless,— has been succeeded at his demise by his son. 
Louis Xiy . survived his son, his grandson, and several of his great- 
granddiOdren, and was succeeded at last by one of the younger 
children of his grandson, the Duke of Burgundy. Louis XV. survived 
his son, and was succeeded by hb grandson. Louis XYL left a son 
behind him ; but that son periehed in the filthy dungeon to which the 
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onielties of the terroiiMs bad confined him. The King of Rome, to 
whom Napoleon fondly hoped to bequeath the bonndkss empire he 
had won, died a oolonel in the Austrian SOTvioe. Lonis XYIIL was, 
•a we hare said, obildlesa. The Duke de Berri fell bj the hand of an 
assaarin in the lifetime of Charles X.; and his son, the Duke de 
Bordeaux, is in exile from the land which his ancestors regarded as 
their own estate. The eldest etm of Lonis Philippe perished bj an 
untimely accident; and his grandson and heir does not dt upon the 
throne of his grandfather. Thus, then, it appears that for upwards of 
two hundred years in no one of the dynasties to which France has 
been suljected has the son succeeded to the throne of the £ither. — 
7%e TtfiMt J&umal^ 1866. 

THE DAUPHIN OF F&ANOX 

Was the title given to the eldest son of the king of France under the 
Yalois and Bourbon dynasties. The Counts of Albon and Groioble 
assumed the title of Counts of Vienne, <^ whom Guy VIU. is said to 
have been sumamed Le Dauphin, because he wore a dolphin as an 
emblem on his helmet or shield. The surname remained to his de- 
scendants, who were styled Dauphins, and the country which they 
goyemed was called Diuiphin^. Humber II., de la Tour de Pisa, the 
last of the Dauphin dynasty, gave up his sovereignty by treaty to 
^ng Plulippe d» Valois in 1849.— <if<?reri, &c.) i^rom that time 
the eldest son of the King of France has be^ styled Dauphin, in the 
same manner as the eldest son of the Queen of England is styled Prince 
ci Wales. Since the dethronemoit of the elder branch of the Bourbons 
in 1880, the title of Dauphin has been disused. The last who b<we it 
was the Duke of Angoidftme, son of Charles X. 

0HASLB8 MASTXL. 

The great battle of Tours, which was to decide whether Europe 
should remain Christian or the Cross dnk under the Crescent, was 
fought in October, 782, between the Saracens under Abderahman, and 
the Franks under Charles Martel; when the triumph of the latter 
terminated the course of Arab conquest '^Then was Charles first 
called by the name of Martel (a 9art <^ hatUe-aae) ; for as the martel 
crushes iron, steel, and all other metals, even so he broke and pounded 
his enemies and all other nations.*'— OAfvntfusi de 8L J)mk^ lib. 
XV. a*. 
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AHTIQUnT 07 SOAP. 

The word Soap or Sope, from the Greek #apa, first occurs in the 
works of Pliny and Galen. Pliny states so^ to have been discoTered 
by the Ghrals, that it was composed of tallow and ashes, and that the 
Carman soap was reckoned the best According to Sismondi a soap- 
maker was included in the retinae of Charlemagne. At Pompeii^ 
(overwhelmed by an eruption of Vesuvius, A.D. 79), a soap-boiler^s 
shop, with soap in it, was discovered during an excavation made there 
not many years ago. — {StarkeU Letter§ from Italy,) Hence the 
manufacture of soap is of very ancient ori^ ; indeed Jeremiah 
figuratively mentions it — ^^ For though thou wash thee with natron, 
and take thee much sope, yet thine iniquity is marked before me.*' 
(Jer. ii. 22.) 

AirriQUITT OF PKBFUMBS. 

Pliny describee a mixture of dried flowers and spices, corresponding 
with the pot-pourri^ of the modem perfumer.* Frangipani Powder 
(spices, orris-root, and musk or civet) was invented by one of the ear- 
Ueet of the Roman nobles named Frangipani.t The Egyptian ladies 
carried a little pouch of odoriferous gums, as the Chinese do to the 
present day. Several passages in Exodus prove the use of perfumes 
at a veiy early period among the Hebrews, as "sweet spices, staote, 
onycha, and galbanum, with pTu*e fhmkincense ; ^ and the ^ bdellium *' 
mentioned by Moses in Genesis is a perfhming gum resembfing firank^ 
incense, if not identical with it Perftunes were also mixed with the 
oil and wax for the lamps and lights commanded to be burned in the 
house of the Lord. €kden, the celebrated physician of Pergamos, who 
lived about 1700 years ago, invented the eeratum OaUni^ the cold 
cream of the present day. In southern Italy so great was the toide 
in unguents and perfumes, that the unguentarii or perftunen are said 
to have filled the great street of ancient Capua. — ^Abridged from 
PnsBB's Art <(f Perfumery, 

ran OLAXBT. 

A great proportion of the wine which is drunk under this denoml- 

• Among the cnriositlM dumn it Alnwick Cattle, la a yaae tliat waa taken from aa 
Egyptian oataeomb. It la ftill of » mixture of gam, realna, Ao^ wUdk erolTe % pleaaaat 
odor to the preaant daj, although probebly 8000 yean old.— P<«iae*« AH qfP0rfmMry. 

t ICntlo Frangipani waa an alchemlat of some repute, -who inrented a atomaehlo 
which he named r<h9oU$j ro^-^diU^ ion-dew. We owe the Franglpane tart to the fame 
fllnatrioQa Bonroe. 
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nation is nothing but the wn ardmairs^ or, at beet, the secondaij 
growthfl of G^ascony and Goienne ; for the i»*ime growths Ml fu short 
of the demand which prevails for these wines, not onlj in this ooontry, 
bat in En^^d, Holland, the north of Europe, and the East and West 
Indies. In favorable years, the produce of Lafitte, Latoor, and Ch&tean 
Karganx, sells at from 8,000 to 8,200 francs the ton, which contains 242 
gallons ; and when they have been kept in the vaults for six years, the 
price is doubled ; so that even in Bordeaux a bottle of the best wine 
cannot be purchased for less than six francs. There is, however, a 
particular manufacture, called tra/vM a VAnglauCy whidi consLsts in 
adding to each hogshead of Bordeaux wine three or four gallons of 
Alicant of Benicarlo, half a gallon of stum wine, and sometimes a 
small quantity of Hermitage. This mixture undergoes a slight degree 
of fermentation ; and, when the whole is sufficiently fretted in, it is 
exported under the name of daret 



BUSSIAN CIVILIZATION UNDEB PETEB THS GREAT. 

It appears from the diary of General Patrick Gordon (Moscow 
1849-1861X that as early as 1651 there was a public coach running 
for the conveyance of passengers from Kdoigsberg near the pre^nt 
Russian frt>ntier. In 1695, the same writer mentions that he gathered 
in Russia 8722 wagons for a campaign in the south, and at a somewhat 
earlier pmod we find that as many as twenty to thirty thousand 
wheeled vehicles could be assembled in that country for a campaign, 
and that bridges, pontoons, and boats sufficient for a large army on a 
march of many weeks through an uninhabited country, were con- 
structed by the ordinary skill and industry of the people. In 1690 we 
find that regular post-office communications existed, and postages 
charged by weight were established not merely within the Russian 
empire but with foreign countries. The remittance of money by bills 
of exchange was perfectly understood, and in common use. These 
and other f)M)ts incidentally mentioned in the above work, show that 
there must be much of error and exaggeration in the commonly re- 
ceived idea of the barbarous state of Russia at that period, the age 
of Peter the Great On the contrary, it would seem that Russia must 
have then been as far advanced as Scotland, Ireland, or Germany, to 
81^ the least, in some of the usefrd arts, and in the institutions which 
promote and testify civilization. At any rate, it was not all blank 
barbarism. 
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THB SOLL-YXBXnr, 

Or Costoms' Union, is a union of nnaller Btotee with Pmssia for the 
purpose of cnstomfl' nniformitj, first commenced in 1819, by the nnion 
of Schwarzbnrg-SiHidershansen, and which now includes Pmssia, 
8axon7, Bavaria, Wnrtemberg, Baden, Hesse-Oassel, Brunswick, and 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and aU intermediate principalities. For the 
purposes of trade and customs, these different kingdoms and princi- 
palities act as one empire. In 1855, Austria and the States of south- 
em Germany formed a quasi connection with the ZoU-verein, ^ving 
them many of its advantages. 

DSGENEBATB BOMANS. 

"Of all those illustrious men,^ says Lord Mahon, *^who have 
formed the literature, or revived the arts, of modem Italy, not one 
has been a native of Borne ; and nearly all have sprung from barbarian 
ancestry in the ancient Cisalpine QauL The soil, once so fertile in 
heroes, seems weary and exhausted with the number." — Life <^Beli- 
tariua. 

Guido was of Bologna, Davila of Padua, Tiraboschi of Bergamo, 
Correggio and Ariosto of Beggio, Bentivoglio of Ferrara, Maffei of 
Verona, AMeri of Piedmont, Muratori of Modena, Raphael of Urbino. 
Fra Paola, Gk)ldoni, Titian, and Oanova, were Venetians ; Petrarch, 
Guicciardini, Machiavel, Dante, Michael Angelo, and Boocacio, Floren- 
tines. Tasso was bom at Sorrento, but his family was from the Milan- 
ese. Deduct these, and what remains for southern Italy ? 

YOUNG GENIUS. 

Mr. Disraeli has, in his Camngiby^ this striking page : ^' Genius, 
when young, is divine. Why, the greatest captains of ancient and 
modem tunes both conquered Italy at twenty-five ! Youth, extreme 
youth, overthrew the Persian empire. Don John of A\^stria won Le- 
panto at twenty-five — the greatest battle of modem times ; had it not 
been for the Jealousy of Philip, the next year he would have been em- 
peror of Mauritania. Gaston de Foix was only twenty-two when he 
stood a victor on the plain of Ravenna. Every one remembers Oond6 
and Rooroy at the same age. Gustavus Adolphus died at thirty-eight 
Look at his captains— that wonderful Duke of Weimar, only thirty-six 
when he died. Bandr himself, after all his miracles, died at forty-five. 
Oortes was little more than thirty when he gazed upon the golden cu- 
polas of Mexico. When Maurice of Saxony died at thirty-two, all 
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Europe acknowledged the low of tiie greatest captain and the pro- 
foondest statennan of the age. Then there is Nelson, Cliye ; bat 
these are warriors, and perhaps yon may think there are greater 
things than war. I do not. I worship the Lord of Hosts. Bnt take 
the most UlnBtrions aohieyements of dvil pmdenoe. Innocent IIL, 
the greatest of the popes, was the despot of Ohristendom at thirty- 
seven. John de Medid was a cardinal at fifteen, and, Guiociardini 
tells ns, baffled with his craft Ferdinand of Aragon himselt He was 
p<^ as Leo X at thirty-seyen. Lnther robbed even him of his 
ridiest province at thirty-five. Take Ignatins Loyola and John Wes- 
ley— 4iiey worked with yonng brains. Ignatius was only thirty wheik 
he made lus pilgrimage and wrote the Spiritual ExereUes, Pascal 
wrote a great work at sixteen (the greatest of FreDchmen), and died 
at thirtyHMven. Ah, that &tal thirty-seven ! which reminds me of 
Byron — greatelr even as a man than a writer. Was it experience that 
guided the pencil of Raphael when he painted the palaces of Rome? 
He died at thirtynseven. Richelien was secretary of state at thirty- 
one. Well, then, there are Bolingbroke and Rtt, both ministers before 
other m^ leave off cricket. Grotins was in practice at seventeen, 
and attorney-general at twenty-fonr. And Acqnaviva — ^Aoquaviva 
was general of the Jesnits, ruled every cabinet in Europe, and colon- 
ized America, before he was thirty-seven. What a career I the secret 
sway of Europe ! That was indeed a position ! But it is needless to 
multiply instances. The history of heroes is the history of youth." 

WHO WAS JUNIUS f 

This vexed question has called forth no less than forty works in 
England, and about one fourth part that number in the United States. 

The following persons, among others, have each, with great tena- 
city, been claimed as author of the celebrated letters, and tlie claims 
of quite a large number of them have been defended at great length : 
Edmund Burke, Home Tooke, Hugh McAuly Boyd, Gen. Lee, Lord 
Chatham, Dr. lYands Glover, Uie author of Leonidas ; John Lewis de 
Bolme, LL.D., Advocate; Rev. James Wilmot, D.D.; the Duke o^ 
Portland, Sir Philip Francis; Gibbon, the historian ; Suett, the come- 
dian; the Earl of Ohesterfield, Lord Viscount SackvUle, Charles 
Lloyd, Esq.; Daniel Wray, Earl Temple, Sir Robert Rich, Governor 
PownaU. 

BUBIAL OF BIB JOHN ICOORB. 

It has been generally supposed that the burial of Sir John Moore, 
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who fen at the hattle of GomnBa in 1809, took place daring the night, 
an error which doubtleeB arose from the statement to that effect in 
Wolfe's celehrated lines. Rev. Mr. Symons, who was the clergyman 
on the occasion, states, however, in Notes and Qneries, that the burial 
took place in the morning, in broad daylight, and that it was hurried 
in oonseqnence of the expoenre to the balls of the enemy who disco- 
Tered them. 

IHTBODUCrnON OF THB POTATO. 

The history of the Potato affords a strong illtistration of the infln- 
enoe <^ authority. For more than two centuries the use of this in- 
Tahiahle plant was vehemently opposed ; at last, Lonis XY. wore a 
bunch of its flowers fai the midst of his courtiers, and the consumptitm 
of the root became universal in France. 

GTPsnsa 

It seems now to be pretty generally agreed that this singular race 
originaUy came from India, whence they migrated at the time of the 
great Mohammedan invasion of Timor Bey. It is calculated that there 
are five million gypsies in Europe, Asia, and Africa. The number in 
America probably does not exceed, if it reaches, a hundred or twow 

IKVXNTION 07 CABD8. 

The general opinion respecting the ori^n of Flaying Oards is^ that 
they were first made for the amusement of Charles VI. of France, at 
the time of his mental derangement, which commenced in 1892, and 
continued for several years. This supposition depends upon an entry 
in the account-book of the treasurer of the unhappy monarch, which 
states a payment of fifty-six sols of Paris to have been made to 
Jacquemin Oringonneur, painter, for three packs of cards, gUdedy and 
painted with divers colors, and different devices, for the diversion of 
hismijesty. Upon this statement, Strutt observes : ** If it be granted 
— and I see no reason why it should not — that this entry alludes to 
playing-cards, the consequences that have been deduced from it do not 
neceasarily follow. I mean that theae cards were the first that were 
made, or that Gringonnenr was t^e inventor of them ; it by no means 
predndes the possibility of cards having been previously used in 
France, but simply states that those made by him were gilt and diver- 
sified with devices in variegated colors, the better to amuse the unl6r- 
tunate monarch. 
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" Some, allowing tliat GriDgonnenr was the first malcer of playing- 
cards, place the invention in the reign of Charles Y.^ npon the author- 
ity of Jean de Saintre, who was page to that monarch, and who thus 
mentions card-playing in his chronicle : ' £t vous qui ^tes noyseuz, 
Joueux de earte$ et de dis, — ^And you who are contentious, players at 
eard$ and at dice.* This would be sufQci^it evidence *' (adds Strutt) 
for the existence of cards before the accession of Charles YI. to the 
throne of France, if it could be proved that the page did not survive 
his master ; but, on the other hand, if he did, tiiey may equally be 
qyplied to the amusements of ttxe preceding reign.'' This positioii re- 
ceives some support from a passage discovered in an old manuscript 
copy of the romance of H&nard Is dmtre faitj where it appears that 
cards were known in France about 1840. They were, probably, 
known in Bpain as early as in France ; for, in 1887, John L, king of 
Castile, issued an edict against card-playing in his dominions. Baron 
Heineken claims their invention for Germany, where he states them 
to have been known as early as the year 1876. And an English author 
produces a passage cited from a wardrobe account of 1877, the sixth 
year of Edward I., which mentions a game entitled " the four kings ; " 
and hence he reasonably co]\|ectures that the use of playing-cards was 
. then known in En^and. 

It is the opinion of several learned writers weU acquainted with 
Asiatic history, that cards were used in the East long before tiiey 
found their way into Europe. If this position be granted, when we 
recollect that Edward L, before his accession to the throne, resided 
nearly five years in Syria, he may reasonably be supposed to have 
learned the game of *' the four kings " in that country, and introduced 
it at court upon his return to England. 

An argument against the great antiquity of playing-cards is drawn 
from the want of pi^r for their fabrication ; piq>er made with linen 
rags not having been produced in Europe before the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Here, however, it is presupposed that cards could 
not possibly be made with any other material, which is by no means 
certain. 

THE JACOBIN CLUB. 

The origin, history, and organization <^ this fiunous dab, whieh has 
exited BO powerful an influence upon the history of IVanoe aid En- 
rope, and which has given a new w<ffd to almost every language of 
the dviliied world, are very little understood, as in no history in the 
En^ish language are they to be found oorreotly detailed. 

Clubs seem to have been established in France in imitation of the 
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'' Oomimttoee'' of oor own ReYohitloiL The first 0oeiet3r whkli took 
the nime of a dub arose at Paris in 1763, and owed its origin to a 
trivial oocurrenoe. The Dnke of Orleans, then Doke of Oliartres, ont 
down nxwt of the trees in the Palais Boyal in <ffder to make room for 
flhops, so that a crowd of idlers, who had been aooostomed to meet 
beneath them, were driven to seek another plaoe of meeting, and 
fimnd it in certain rooms of the same Palais Boyal, where the police 
allowed them to assemble on the express condition that they should 
not discuss p<ditics nor rel igion. Thns was foonded the Club PoUUque^ 
ss it was named, hwui a non htemdo. It soon led, both in Paris and 
in the proTincee, to nnnierons similar associations, which, however, 
did not always observe the order not to discuss pditics ; and among 
others we find mention made in 1785 of a Club dei AmMea4m^ whose 
members called themsdves pwritUi Uheraim. These dnbs, however, 
were strictl j confined to the npper dasses, and were in many respects 
not unlike the Eoglnh dubs of the present day. On the meeting of 
the Etats Q^n^ranz at Versailles, the deputies firom Brittany, influenced 
I^obably by the peculiar condition of that province, formed the Glub 
Breton, which was destined to become the world-renowned Jacobin 
OLub, and to exercise for some years an almost unlhnited despotism 
over France. The first idea of the Olub Breton proceeded frcnn no less 
a personage than Mirabeau, but its founder was Ohapdier, a young 
advocate firom Bennes, at whose instance the forty-ibur deputies from 
Brittany opened their Glub in rooms at No. 86 Avenue St. Gkmd, at 
Yerssilles, during the month of May, 1789. Its original object was 
merely tiie preliminary discussion of the questions which from time to 
time arose in the States-Genend, and the advantages of this course, as 
at once manifested in the correct infbrmaticMi and sound judgment of 
the Breton deputies in that body, soon led to a desire among the depu- 
ties of other provinces to jdn in its deUb^'ations, which was readily 
allowed, without any formalities. Among its members, who after- 
wards become prominent, were the Abb6 Sidyes, the brothers Lameth, 
Bamave, Bobeie^ierre, and others. As early as JmM 32, it contained 
as many as one hundred and fifty members, but from that time tiU its 
removal to Paris there are no data for determining their ntunber, 
though it was largdy increased. Boon, a certain fiHrmality began to 
be observed at its meetings, but f<Nr a oondderable time no reccHrds 
were kept. The prevailing sen^ment of the Qub was originally by 
no means hostile to the king, though it soon became so m some degree, 
after a profier of its services had been r^eeted by the ministers. Re- 
pulsed, ridiculed, and misrepresented by the court, the Olub Breton 
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began to aBsmne a decided poeitioo, to open a oorrespoDdence with the 
I»^vinoe0, and, in Brittany at least, to encourage the formation of 
rimilar asBociationa, in which we may detect the first traces of that 
grand system ci affiliated societies, which constitated the great sonroe 
of the power of the Jacobin Olnb. The Olnb Breton, however, adhered 
in general to its original o\^ect oi the preliminary discnssion of im- 
portant qaeetions, though it sometimes originated measm^s — as the 
abolition of fendal rights, decreed Angost 4, 1789 — and its influence 
extended itself more and more, though, as its meetings were not public, 
its proceedings were not published, and its membra were exdusively 
deputies, it ^d not come in contact with the people, and its influence 
with them was liierefore rery limited. 

On Oct. 19, 1789, the Assembly transferred its sessions to Paris, and 
the Club Breton naturally followed its example, procuring a place of 
meeting near that of Hie Assembly, — which was at what is now the 
comer of the Rue Oasti^one and the Rue de Rivoli, — ^in the Ocmyent of 
tiie Jacobins in4he Rue St. Honore, whence it afterwards received and 
adopted the name of the Jacobin Glub. As it had ceased to be com- 
posed exclusively of deputies from a single province, it was natural 
that its original name of Olub Breton should no longer be considered 
appropriate, and it was changed to that of SoeUU des Ami$ ds la Ckm- 
iUtutioi^ fcH* the names of Jacobins and Jacobin Glub date fh>m a 
later period, and, like so many other party names, are said to have 
been at first deriaivdy applied by their opponents, though they seem 
to have been readily adopted by the members, and were in general 
use as eariy as the beginning of the year 1790. The other was, how- 
ever, retained as the ofi&dal name till a much later period, namely, tall 
September 31, 1792, wh«i the Jacobins, having ceased to pretend to 
oare for the constitution, thought proper to diange the name to 
SoeiM dm Jaeobim^ AmU de V EgaliU etde la Liberty. As in the 
Olub Breton, deputies alone could at first be monbers; but soon, in 
order to increase the inteOectual power and influence<of the society, 
political writers who had distinguished themadvee by wieir usefbl 
works were admitted, though the number of these was limited to two 
hundred, who must be residents (^ Paris ; and sudi was the care pur- 
sued in the selection, that it was two months before tiie number was 
complete. The election <tf members of the Olub took place at first on 
nomination by two members, but afterwards, in the case of those not 
deputies, five and six were required, who guaranteed the political and 
moral character of the candidate, and then, if the committee firand 
nothing against him, he was balloted for by the Olub. All nomina- 
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tk»a were in writiDg, and ligDed by at least one member ci the eom- 
mifctee. The lumiee €f tJboee noraiiutted remaimed during two meetings 
posted on a Ust, with the oamee of those proposing them. A perscm 
oooe r^}eoted ooold not ordinarily be proposed again within a month. 
Members ooold be expelled bj a migority, one reason for expulsion 
b^ng non-attendanoe at meetings for a month. All members must be 
at least twenty-one years of age. 

The nomber of deputies who beeame members soon increased to 
four hondred^ and, after the number of two hundred non-deputies was 
filled up the limitations (a their admission were removed. The Glub 
soon grew so large that it removed into the Church of the Jacobins, 
whkdi was somewhat elaborately fitted up for its reoeption. 

At each end of the room were two very large galleries for q>eo- 
tators, one ov^ the other, the lower one being intended for women 
and the upper for men. On the front of these galleries was the motto 
> of the Club, Vwre Ubre ou mourier. The hall was always brilliantly 
lighted, and it never was the case that the members were dirty, tat- 
t<ffed perscms. The members were always well dressed, and Bobes- 
pienre is qK>ken of as maintaining a striking elegance in his attire at 
the meetings of the Club, for which he was accustomed to prepare 
himself *^ with as much care as a lady for a balL*' The rabble never 
were members of the Jacobin Club itself. They found places of meet- 
ing in numerous societies patronized and countenaneed, it is true, by 
the Jacobin Club, and some of them meeting in the same building, but 
never having any recognized official connection with it. The members 
of the Jacobin Club usually sat with their hats on, but spoke always 
with uncovered heads. The ordinary meetings were held four times 
a week, (though at one time they seem to have been held every day that 
the Assembly did not sit, exc^ Sundays and feast days,) from six 
o'clock till ten in the evening ; but extraordinary meetings were some- 
times convened, and at times the Club declared itself mp#rma9MnM, 
and sat through day and night Every meeting was opened by the 
reading ci the journal of the preceding one. The ordinary mode o( 
voting was by rising and sitting. The officers were all members of the 
Club, serving without pay, and elected at regolar intervals, the Presi- 
dent being chosen at first once a month, but afterwards every fortnight. 

The expenses of the Club for rent, light, correspondence, &o. were 
oonMderable, and continually on the increase. Every member, there- 
fore, pud 86 livres (about $7.20) a year, but how small a portion ol 
the actual expenses this sum would meet may be inferred from the 
fiaot, that in 1791 the disbursements were 47,000 livres for printing^ 
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find 40,000 for postage. The precise number of members in tbftt year 
does not appear, but in the first half of the year 1792 the average nmn- 
ber of members was 8,500, who would therefore have paid 126,000 
liyres, a snm which could by no means haye sufficed for the ordinary 
and obyions expenses of the Olnb, and, moreover, by that time the se- 
cret expenses had grown to be quite large. There was for a consider- 
able period great difficulty in ascertaining from what source the Jaco- 
bins drew the money to supply this deficiency. There seems now to 
be no doubt that tUs money was deriyed from counterfeit amgnattj 
made in the prisons of Paris, and put into circulation by the followers 
of the Club. 

As for the rehitions of the public to the CSnb, ih» people were 
at first entirely shut out from all participation in its prooeecBngs, 
because its meetings were not open, and only a small number could 
be daily admitted by the cards of admission. This naturally caused 
considerable dissatis&ction both within and without the Olub; but-' 
after the removal to the church the gaBeries, which would contain 
1,500 persons, were constantly crowded ; being oft^ filled fbur hours 
before the meeting opened. They soon became the meeting-pkoe of 
large numbers of the lower classes, who were ready to serve any one 
who could work upon the senses or the imaginations of the maasee by 
good money or poor rhetoric. 

The fiime of the Olub could not Icmg be confined to Paris; 
and, within a month after the transfer of the Olub Breton to 
the capital, deputies arrived from many of the proTinces, who were 
presented to the Olub, and expressed a deshre to establish in the 
principal provincial towns rimilar societies, whidi should maintain a 
dose connection with the mother society at Paris, by constant oomea- 
pondence. The idea of thus making the mother society the central point 
for a whole furdl^ of similar associations, which should be gradually 
extended over all France, found great favor both in Paris and in the 
provinces, and was carried into execution with extraOTdinary nqyidity. 
The system was originally digested and arranged by Adrien Duport, 
one of the ^' triumvirate,'* who possessed a nrt talent for organization. 
The oldest Hst of the iocikii c^ffUiieSy as they were called, dates from 
November, 1790, and contains the names of but 121 places where they 
had been organized, though there is reaecm to suppose that as many as 
152 sodeties actually existed at that time. This, however, was only a 
beginning. At the period of the separation of the Feuillans, in Jidy, 
1791, the number of affiliated societies was 400, and was soon increased 
to 1,000, whidi seems to have been the hi^eet number attained ; for 
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in April, 1792, 760 onlj «re enumerated, of which not more than 400 
kept np a regular oorreapondenoe widi the mother dnh. But all the 
sooletiea formed in the proTinees, on the model of the Jaoohin Olnh, 
did not heocnne affiliated with it. Many remained independent At 
yariooa perioda of its existence the Clob took different means for giving 
publicity to its proceedings, principally by newspapers conducted under 
ita aui^iioea. The Jacobins in theory, though not always in practice, 
▼ii^ently oppoeed duelling, because it was an " aristocratic vice," ^ a 
slill remaining root of the tree of feudalism.'^ 

The Jacobins published their first dedaration of prindples on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1790, and without giving an analysii of its contents, we may 
remark, that it caimot be too often called to mind that the Jacobins, 
though always eonstituthig the progressive party, — La JewM Franeej 
it would be called nowadays, — ^yet, during their earlier history, en- 
tertained (pinions which were very mbderate in comparison with 
their later creed ; that they even inculcated ^* req>eet for and submis- 
sion to the powers which the Constitution may call into being," and 
that, though there were from the outset a few very radical persons 
among them, the development of their principles was gradual. They 
did not, as some writers seem to imagine, spring into existence mon- 
sters of vice and cruelty. Upon every subject they had fixed and de- 
cided opinions, and it was ordinarily their union and decision which 
gave them the victory over their opponents, who were alvrays waver- 
ing and undecided. 

At various poiods there were secessions fh>m the Jacobin Club, 
and fbnndations by the seceders of new dubs, which had more or less 
success and duration, and on at least one occasion such a secession 
seemed to endanger the very existence of the Jacobin Olub. The 
great increase of the radical draient had so alarmed many of its mem- 
ben, that we find it stated that in t^e spring of 1791 but fifty deputies 
to the Assembly were in the habit of attending its meetfaigs, and on 
July 16 of that year occurred the sq>aration of the Feuilkms, which 
nearly inflicied a death-blow upon the Jacobins, for at^rst the Feuil- 
lanswere much their superiors both in- numbers and in influence. 
Of the 3,400 members of the Jacobin Glub, 1,800 withdrew ft'om its 
me^sngs, and one-third of the latter at once Joined the Feuillaus, 
while many others soon followed their example. Only 600 therefore 
remained with the Jacobins, and even this number was diminished by 
the thorough ^^ purification " of the Glub, which was at once com- 
menced. Still, in spite of this state of things, superior skill and de- 
cision soon gave the Jacobins the upper hand, as was especially mani- 
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fest in the case of the afQliat^d sooietiee, for, of the 400 then enrting, 
100 had declared unconditionally in &yor of the Jacobins hy 'the 
middle of Augnst, while the rest remained in correspondence with 
them, bnt strongly nrged a rennion with the Feoillans. By the end 
of September, most of the old provincial . societies had joined the 
Jacobins, while all the new ones seem to have done so, more than six 
hundred in all Joining them in Angust and Sq>tember, and only four 
joining the FeoiUans. In the Assembly the Jacobins were longer in 
the minority, though they finally gained the superiority there also. 
The Fenillans, however, used their power while they retained It to 
enact a dnb law, which was passed on the 29th of September, 1701, 
singularly enough upon the proposition of 01uq;>elier, the original 
founder of the Olub Breton, the increaidng radicalism of the Club 
having forced from it most of its original members, though some 
afterwards r^oined it. K this law, which precluded any club from 
acting publicly as a body in any way, had ever been enforced, it 
would have proved a severe blow to the Jacobin Olub; but its en- 
forcraient seems never to have been even attempted. The famous 
contest between the Jacobins par exeeUenee and the GirondlBts dis- 
tracted the Glub f(»r a long time, but was of course finally terminated 
on the arrest of the Girondists in June, 1798, and their execution in 
the following October. 

After the imprisonment of the Girondists, the Jacobins had All the 
power of the state in their hands ; but now a new phenomenon ap- 
peared, though it was not one which ought to have been unexpected. 
Up to this thne the Jacobins had been the radicals, and all their. vic- 
tories had been over those of more moderate views than their own, 
but now a party arose determined to out-Jacobin the Jacobins. They 
were called the Enragk^ or, from the name oi their leader, the He- 
bertists. They made a struggle worthy <^ a better cause, but were 
finally overpowered and executed on March 24; and ten days later, 
the Dantonists, whose views were more moderate than those of the 
Jacobins, and who had just assisted the latter in their defeat of the 
Hebertists, were in turn compelled to* mount the sca£Ebld. Robes* 
pierre was now all-powerftd, a dictator in every thing but the name. 
He, however, did not possess talents adi^ted to the emergency, and 
the events of the 9th lliermidor, or July 27, 1794, put an end at once 
to his power and his life. After the fiiU of Robespierre, the total d^ 
struction of the Jacobin Olub would have been no diffioolt matter, (f 
indeed it would not have died of itself if it had been left alone, But 
the victors desired to i^vail themselves of its|>rM%«, and to use it for 
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their own pnrposM. It was, however, in thdr hands, only the sceptre 
of the mighty monarch whom his servants had murdered to possess 
themselvee of his power. The strong arm which had hitherto held it 
was wanthig. A contest a£ once sprang up between the Jacobins and 
the Thermidorists, which resulted in the expulsion of the latter from 
the Chib. They however determined to avenge themselves by dooming 
the Clnb itself to destruction ; and they found no great difficulty in 
accomidishing this, twr all parties were willing to unite to bring about 
the ruin of a common enemy, and the feeling of the populace in par- 
ticular had, from various causes, gradually become exceedingly hos- 
tile. It was the chib law of October 16, 1794, which gave the death- 
blow to the Jacobin Olnb. That law forbade all affiliation and cor- 
respondence between the sodetiee under a common name, and obliged 
every society to present to the poHce a list of its members, with their 
ages, birthplaces, occupations, and redd^icee past and present, as weQ. 
as the periods of their admission into the society. The Jacobin Clab 
complied with this law, but still sought to maintain its stand. It wa<s 
however, in vain. On Nov. 9 the people abomned its place of sittin^^ 
but were driven back. The attack was renewed more pertinaciously 
two days after, while a proportion was pending in the Oonventiou, 
for the temporary dosing of the Olub ; but it was again repulsed, 
leaving the hall filled with the stones hurled by the populace, llien, as 
the members were gradually slinking away, Oaraffift rose and said : 
** The body <tf Lepelletier, murdered by the Aristocrats, was exhibited to 
the people. Marat was borne about virith his bloody wounds by the 
Oordehera in order to exdte the people. I therefore propose, that all 
the stones which have been hurled against the friends <k equality be 
gathered up and placed upon the preddent's table, and be exhibited to 
the people at the beginning of every meeting.'^ This ludicrous proposal, 
loudly applauded by the few persons present, was the last act of the 
'^Sodety of the Friends of Freedom and Equality in the former Jacobin 
Convent at Paris." One by one the most intr^d Jacobins left the hall, 
and at three o'dodc in the morning the doors of the deserted hall were 
locked and sealed by command of the committee. An attempt was 
made by a few members to assemble dsewhwe, but it was abortive, and 
thus died the Jacobin Club on Nov. 11, 1794, in the sixth year of its 
existence. The builSUng in which it held its dttings was destroyed in 
1795. It stood on the nte of the present March6 St. EotkOTL—JBditon. 

THB BBYSH HILL8 OF BOMB 

Form a river-bank of moderate elevation. From the OapitoUne cm the 
8 
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north, which comes within three hnndred jards of the Tiber, to the 
Aventine on the south, which falls almost directly into it, these hills 
form a segment of considerably more than half a circle. The Qutrinal^ 
the Viminal, Bf^line^ and the Caliany which lie more inland, are 
all tongnes of land projecting from the common ridge which bounds 
the valley, and which slopes away on the farther side insensibly into 
the Campagna. Arnold compares these projecting tongaes of hill to 
tJie fingers of an open hand, the knuckles representing the ridge from 
which they spring, and the back of the hand the gentle slope outwards. 
The Capitoline and Aventine stand apart as sentinels to guard the 
stream ; and between them, in the centre of the whole group, lies the 
sequestered Palatine, closely embraced by three connected valleys. 
The heights of these hills, level ch* nearly so at their snnmiits, hardly 
any where exceed 150 feet from the level of the Tiber. The Palatine 
is a tn^eziuni, two sides of which are about 800, and the other two 
about 400 yards in length. It may be compared in nze and shape 
with the block of buildings enclosing Hanover Square, between Ox- 
ford-street and Oonduit-street, in London. The Aventine, less re- 
gularly shaped, is about equal in dimensions; the Oapitoline, with its 
two summits and saddle between them, is Hie smallest of the Seven 
Hills, and does not much exceed 850 yards in lengtli by 100 in 
breadth. Of the other eminences, which have few distinct features, 
and are in fact merely undnlatioos of a simple hiU, the Yiminal is the 
smallest and best defended ; the Esquiline and t^e Ocelian extend over 
considerable spaces. These two latter, and the Quirinal, have eadi 
more than one knoll, to which at an early period distinct names were 
as^gned, but which were lost to view and reoolleoticA when covered 
with the buildings of the city. 

The Palatine was traditionally the cradle of the Boman state: 
the founders at Borne were a band of brigands and outlaws ; and n(»ie 
of the Seven HUls was so well calculated for the retreat of those 
'* wolvee of Italy ^ as the scarped summit of the Palatine encompassed 
by marsh and jungle. But the Boman hills form an isolated duster 
in the centre of a wide extended plain; and it is probable that more 
than one of them was seized from an early period for the fuitness ci 
the tribes which roamed over the Campagna. . 

A bird's-eye view of Bome may be thus obtained. The Janiculan 
hill rises nearly 100 feet above the highest elevation on the left bank; 
and from its arx, on the site of the gate of San Pancrazio, the Sev^i 
Hills lie expanded to the view in thdr friU dimenmons. *' From tliis 
pointy" sa^ Martial, many centuries later, "you mi^t behold the 
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seyen lordlj mounts, and measore the entire size of Bome.^ — Abridged 
from the Quarterly BmaWy No. 198. 



THE BE8TJLT OF THE AMEEICAN WAB WITH OBEAT BMTAIH 
FOEBTOLD. 

^*I propbened," said Oolonel Barr6, "on passing the Stamp Aot| 
-in 1765, what would happen thereon ; and I now, in March 1700, 1 
now fear I can prophesy farther troubles ; that if the whole people 
are made desperate, finding no remedj from parliament, the whole 
continent will be in arms immediately, and perhaps theu proptnem 
U$t to England for tfowP This was in March 1769, and certainly a 
very remarkable prediction. — ^Pbofbssob Smtth^s Leetwei on Mod&m 
HiMtary, 

OLD ENGLISH LAW AGAINST BEGGABS. 

For an able-bodied man to be caught a third time Pegging was held 
a crime deserving death, and the sentence Was intended on fit occa- 
sions to be executed. The poor man's adyantagea, which I have esti- 
mated at so high a rate, were not purchased without drawbacks. He 
might not change his master at his will, or wander from place to place. 
He might not keep his children at home unless he could answer for 
their time. If out of employment, preferring to be idle, he might be 
demanded for work by any master of the "craft" to which he be- 
longed, and compelled to work whether he would or no. If caught 
beg^ng once, being neither aged nor infirm, he was whipped at the 
cart's taiL If caught a second time, his ear was sUt, or bored through 
with a hot iron. If caught a third time, being thereby proved to be 
of no use upon this earth, but to live upon it only to his own hurt 
and to that of others, he suffered death as a felon. So the law of 
England remained for Sixty years, first drawn by Henry, it con- 
tinued unrepealed through the reigns of Edward and of Maiy, sub- 
nsting, therefore, with the deliberate approval of both the great par- 
ties between whom the country was divided. Reconsidered under 
Elisabeth, the same law was again formally passed ; and it was there- 
fore the expre«ed conviction of the English nation that it was better 
for a man not to live at all than to live a profitiess and worthless Hfe. 
The vagabond was a sore spot upon the commonwealth, to be healed 
by wholesome discipline, if the gangrene was not incurable ; to be out 
away with the knife, if the milder treatment of the cart-whip failed 
to be of profit. — ^Fboudb's HUtory ^England, 
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WHO WSBE THE ETfiUBCANB f 

The Etrnscans, loDg before the period in which the foundation of 
Borne is placed, flourished — a rich, commercial, and highly coltivated 
people. The earliest institutions of Rome were Etruscan. Etmria 
was the parent of her religion ; thence were derived the principles of 
her primitive constitution and government The Tarquinswere an 
Etruscan family, and we are almost tempted to believe Rome herself 
an Etruscan city. After the utter downfall of Etruscan independence, 
the religious rites and ceremonies of Etruria, her emblems of power — 
tiie lictora^ the fissces, and the curule chair— remained witnesses of her 
fbrmer influence ; the reputation of her augurs and diviners subsisted 
until the first ages of the empbe ; and the noble youth of Bome re- 
ceived the first lessons of science and learning in Etruscan seminaries, 
until the philosophy of Greece prevailed, and the colleges of Etruria 
were deserted for the groves of Academe. 

Etruria has left but few materials from which to trace her history. 
There are architectural fragments, but the name and memory of thcdr 
builders are gone. There is a language in which we find inscriptions. 
They are legible, for the character is like the andent Greek or Phoe- 
nician. We can trace the letters and form of words, but their mean- 
ing is hidden. They are more unintelligible than Uie hieroglyphics of 
Egypt Two words alone have as yet been interpreted : bil ▲ybel, 
^ years lived.'' The sentence seems an epitome of our Etruscan his- 
tory. But one dass of remains is rich in information. The funeral 
monuments of Etmria show us their mode of life. They perpetuated 
it in their graves. There we ean read largely of their customs, and 
habits, and manners. The contents of these tombs tell us of their 
widely-extended trade and oonuneroe. They enclose the products of 
Greece and Egypt, and even of Persia and India. — yorth BrUi»h JSb- 
«Mt0, No. 6. 

WAS THE DUKS OF CLABENCS DBOWHSD IN MALMSSTr 

Foremost am<»ig the ^* childish improbabilities'' of the time of 
Richard of Gloucester may be placed the popular n^port in Fabyan 
and Hall, that Olarence was drowned by Gloucester in a butt of 
malmsey wine, in the Tower of London, Feb. 18, 1478. ilrst, Sir 
Thomas More insinuates that Gloucester's efibrts to save Olarenoe were 
fkble ; next Lord Bacon accuses him of oontri^ng his brother's death ; 
aad Shakspeare oharaoteriaee him as the associate of the murderers ; 
while Sandf<Hd makes him the actual murderer. Bui no contempo- 
rary record exists of the drowning, or of Gloucester's participation in 
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the execution. It is ooi\}ectared that Olarenoe was sentenced to be 
poisoned, and that the fktal drag may ha^e been conveyed to him in 
'* malvoesie," or mahnsey, then a favorite wine. All that is positively 
known is simply that he was pat to death ^* secretly within the 
Tower.^— Chronicle qf Cray land. 

Dr. lingard says : *' The manner of his death has never been as- 
certained ; bnt a ally report was circolated that he had been drowned 
ia a bntt of mahnsey wine ; " which tale Bayley (Mist. Towsr) thinks 
owes its origin to the Dnke's great partiality for that liquor. Hence 
•• MaadliB Clarence In a nuOnwef-butt"— Xord Jfyr&n. 

THE TEUE BOMANCE OF " KENILWORTH." 

The nnfortonate Anne Bndley (for so she subscribes herself in the 
Harleian MS., 4712), the first wife of Lord Robert Dudley, Queen Eliza- 
beth's favorite, and, after Anne's death. Earl of Leicester, was daugh- 
ter of Sir John Robsart Her marriage took place June 4, 1650, the 
day following that on which her Lord's eldest brother had been united 
to a daughter of the Duke of Somerset ; and the event is thus re- 
corded by King Edward, in his Diary : "4. S. Robert dudeley, third 
Sonne to th' erle of warwic, married S. John Robsartes daughter ; after 
which manage ther were certain gentlemen that did strive who should 
first take away a gose's heade which was hanged alive on tow crose 
postes." Soon after the accession of Elizabeth, when Dudley's am- 
bitious views of a royal alliance had opened upon him, his countess 
mysteriously died at the retired mansion of Cumnor, near Abingdon, 
Sept 8, 1560 ; and although the mode of her death is imperfectly as- 
certained (her body was thrown down stairs as a blind), there appears 
far greater foundation for supposing the earl guilty of her murder than 
usually belongs to such rumors ; all her other attendants being absent 
at Abingdon fair, except Sir Richard Yemey and his man. The cir- 
cumstances, distorted by gross anachronisms, have been woven by Sir 
Walter Scott into his delightful romance of Eeniltoorth. 

THE VESSEL IN WHICH WILLIAM IIL CAME TO ENGLAND. 

This celebrated craft, according to the most reliable accounts, was 
built on the Thames in the earlier part of the seventeenth century, 
and was afterwards purchased by the Prince of Orange, or his ad- 
herents, and was selected by the prince to convey himself and suite 
to England ; and he bestowed upon her the name of The Prineem 
Ma/ryy in honor of his illustrious consort, the daughter of James 11. 
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Daring the whole of William^s reigD, the ship held a place of honor 
as one of the royal yachts, having heen regolarly used as the pleasure- 
yacht of Queen Anne. The vessel came into the possession of King 
George I., by whose order she ceased to form part of the royal estab- 
lishment. About the middle of the last century she was sold to the 
Messrs. Walters, of London, from whom she received the name of the 
Bet9f/ Cairm^ in honor, we are told, of some West Indian lady of that 
name. After being long employed in the West Indian trade, she was 
disposed of^ and c(mverted into a collier, and employed between New- 
castle and London. She was aferwards {circa 1825) again sold, and 
finally, on the 17th of February 1827, while pursuing her voyage from 
Shields to Hamburg, with a cargo of coals, she struck upon the " Black 
Middens," a dangerous reef of rocks north of the mouth of the Tyne, 
and in a few days afterwards became a total wreck. She had been 
regarded with an almost superstitious feeling of interest and venera- 
tion ; and a '' memorable prophecy " was said to be associated with 
her fortunes, viz., *^that the Catholics would never get the better 
while the BeUy Cairns was afloat." The renmant of her original 
timbering was extremely fine. There was a profbsion of rich and 
elaborate oak-carvings, the color of the wood, from age and exposure, 
closely resembling that of ebony. Snuff-boxes and souvenirs of various 
kinds were made of the wood, and brought exorbitant prices. Each 
of the members of the then corporation of Newcastle was presented 
with one of these boxes of old British oak. — ^Dr. Lushington has re- 
cently stated in court that he was, early in his professional career, con- 
cerned in some litigation about this vesseL 

HIBTORT OF THE HOLT CBOSS. 

In the reign of the Emperor Oonstantine the Great, his mother 
Helena, when almost an octogenarian, undertook a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, in search of the Holy Sepulchre, and the Cross on which Jesus 
Christ had suffered. A vision, or perhaps dream, disclosed the place 
of the Holy Sepulchre ; the three crosses were found buried near it, 
and that of the Saviour is said to have been distinguished frt)m the 
others by its healing powers on the sick, and even restoring a corpse 
to life. The spot was immediately consecrated by a church, called the 
New Jerusalem ; and of such magnificence, that the cdebrated Eusebius 
regarded it as the frdfilment of the prophecies in the Scriptures for 
a city of that name. A verse of the sibyl was also remembered or 
composed, which, like all predictions after the event, tallied in a 
surprising manner with the object it so happily revealed. 
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The greater share of the Oross was left at Jeroaalem, Mt in a oaae 
of silTer; and the remainder was sent to Oonstantine, who, in hopes 
of seenring the prosperity and duration of his empire, enclosed it 
within his own statue on the Byzantine Fonun. The pilgrims also, 
who thronged to Jenisalem during a long oourse of years, often ob- 
tained a small fragment of the Cross for themselves; so that at length, 
aoeording to the strong expression of St C3rril, the whole esiih was 
filled wi^ this saored wood. Eren at present there is scarcely a Ro- 
man Catholic cathedral which does not display some pretended pieces 
of this relic ; and it has been computed, with some exaggeration, that 
ware they all collected together, they might prove sufficient for build- 
ing a flhip of the line. To account for this extraordinary difibsion of 
so limited a quantity, St Cyril has asserted its preternatural growth 
and vegetation, which he ingeniously compares to the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes. 

Fh>m this period the history of the holy Cross may be cleariy 
traced through the twelve sucoeedin|^ c^ituries. In spite of its fre- 
quent partitions, say the monkish writers, the Cross remdned undi- 
minidbed at Jerusalem until the year 614, when that city was be- 
flieged and taken by the Persians, who removed the reUc to Persia, 
where it continued fourteen years, until the victories of the Emperor 
Heradius, who restored it to its former station on Mount Calvary ; 
the emperor laying aside his diadem and purple, and bearing the Cross 
on his own shoulders towards the Holy Sepulchre. An officer was 
then appointed to its peculiar care, with the title of Staurophulax ; 
and the anniversary of this event, the 14th of September, is still cele- 
brated in the Greek Church as a festival, under the name of the Exal- 
tation of the Cross. 

Only eight years afterwards (A. D. 686), an army of Arabs, prose- 
lytes of Mahomet, invaded Palestine ; the imperial forces were routed 
at Termuck, and Heraclius, downcast and dismayed, retunied to Con- 
stantinople, bearing with him the invaluaUe fragment, whose alleged 
miraculous powers were never exerted for its own protection. It was, 
however, preserved at Constantinople with the utmost veneration in 
the church of St Sophia, and the honors paid to it are attested by the 
&ther of English historians, Bede. Kever but on the three solemn 
festivals of the year was its costly case unclosed ; when a gratefril 
odor pervaded ^e whole church, and a fluid resembling oil distilled 
from the knots in the wood, of which the least drop was thought suf- 
ficient to cure the most inveterate disease. 

In the year 1078 the holy Cross recommenced its travels. During 
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the trnxraltaous d^Kwitioii of Vlohael VJl., a wealthy citizen of Amalfi 
seonred the OrosB in its golden case set with jewels, and ofGared the 
relio at the shrine of St Benedict, at Oasinmm. We next trace the 
Gross to Palestine, where the Orasaders bore it in the van of their 
armies when marching against the Mnssnhnen ; during one of their 
battles with Baladin, the sacred relic was broken, and one-half of it 
was captured by the enemy, and most probably destroyed.* The re- 
maining fragment, early in the thirteenth c^itory, took the field with 
the King of Hongary and the Duke of Anstria; from whom it passed 
into the hands of their brother-cmsaders, the Latin sovereigns of Oon- 
stantinople ; bnt it was not received with its ancient share of venera- 
tion — a new Grown of Thorns, alleged to be that of the Passion, held 
at this period a hr higher rank with the public. 

In the year 1288, the pressure of poverty and impending rain com- 
pelled the Emperor Baldwin n. to sell what the piety of Lonis, King of 
France, induced him as eagerly to purchase. A very considerable sum 
was given in exchange for the holy wood ; and on its arrival in Paris, 
it was deposited by King Louis in a chi^l which he built on this oc- 
casion.! There the Gross remained for above three hundred years, 
until May 20, 1575, it disappeared fi*om its 8tati<m : the robber could 
not be traced, nor the spoil recovered, when it was reported that Henry 
n. had secretly sold it to the Venetians ; and to iq>pease the angry 
murmurs of his subjects, Henry, the next year, on £aster-day, an- 
nounced that a new Gross had been prepared for their consolation, of 
the same shape, size, and appearance as the stolen relic, and asserted 
that in Divine powers, or cLum to rdigious worship, it was but little 
inferior to its model ; and ^* the pe<^e of Paris," says Estdle, an eye- 
witness of this transaction, "being very devout^ and ea^ of fcdth 
on such subjects, gratefully hailed the restoration of some tangible 
and immediate oliject for their prayers.*^ Of the original fragment no 
frirther trace has been found. 

It should be added, that Gonstantine the Great obtained, at the 
same time with the Gross, the pretended naik of the Passion. He 
melted part of them into a hdmet £nr himself: and the other part was 
converted into a bridle for his horse, in supposed obedience to a pro- 
phetic text of Zechariah : ** In that day shall there be upon the bdk 
(bridles) of the horses, holiness unto the Lord " (Zech. xiv. 20). Tet, 
though the helmet alone might appear to have required all the nails 

^There Ib tome leeoimt of its ncorerj hj% GenoMe^bnt it \b doodad with mlnelM; 
be walkod orer the ma as orer drj land, Ae, Boa MurcOori. 
t Thii baMttfkil adllloa (Balnt ChapaUa) waa raatoiM In use. 
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which oonld possihly he employed in a eraoiflxion, it is not nnnsoal in 
Bootbern Europe to meet with fragments of (^d iron f<nr which the 
same sacred origin is claimed. All the nails from the time of Oon- 
stantine are rejected as spnrions by Oardinal Baronins; yet Pope 
Innocent YI. expressed his belief in their anthenticily. One of the 
nails is stated to haye be^i nsed in the Iron Grown of Lombardy. 

8HAKBPSABF8 FLAT OT HENBT T. 

The extraordinary oonfdsion of place and time pervading the Sec- 
ond Part of King Henry lY., is very noteworthy. News of the over- 
throw of Archbishop Scrope is brought to London on the very day on 
which Henry lY. sickens and dies ; whereas that king was himself in 
person in the north, and insisted npon the execution of the archbishop, 
Jnst eight years before. The archbishop was beheaded on Whit-Mon- 
day (June 8), in the year 1406. Henry lY. died March 20, 1418. 
And, instead of Henry, the prince, being either at Windsor, hunting, 
or in London with Poins and others, his continual followers, when his 
frtther was depressed and perplexed by the rebellion in the north, he 
was doing his duty well, gallantly, and to the entire satisfaction of his 
fiEither. We have a letter, dated Berkhampstead, March 18, 1405, 
written by the king to his council, with a copy of his son Henry's let- 
ter, announcing the victory over the French rebels at Grosmont, in 
Monmouthshire, which was won on Wednesday, the 11th of that 
month. — ^Ttlkb's lAfe cmd Character of Hervry K 

FAMILY LIEENESSEa 

Southey, in a letter to Sir Egerton Brydges, says : " Did you ever 
observe how remarkably old age brings out funily likenesses, — ^which, 
having been kept, as it were, in abeyanoe while the passions and bun- 
nees <^ the world engrossed the parties, come forth again in age 
(as in infancy), the features settling into their primary characters be- 
fore dissolution? I have seen some affecting instances of this; a 
brother and sister, than whom no two persons in middle life could 
have been more unlike in countenance or in character, becoming like 
as twins at last I now see my father's lineaments in the looking-g^ase^ 
where they never used to appear.'^ 

THS CHILD'S OAUIb 

The preservative value of the Ghild's Gaul is hardly worn out 
The oanl is a membrane found on some children enoooqMSiing the head 
8* 
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when bom. This is thought a good omen to the child itself: and the 
vulgar opinion is, that Tfhoeyer obtains it bj purchase idU be fortu- 
nate and escape danger. CEliiis Lampridins relates that Diadnmenns, 
who came to the soTereign dignity of the empire, was horn toUh a 
cavl. This superstition was very prevalent in the primitive ages of 
the chnrch ; and St Ohrjsostom inveighs against it in several of his 
homilies. In France it is proverbial. *' Eire nS eo^ff^ie " signifies that 
a person bom with a canl, or coi^ is extremely fortonate; and if he 
grew to be a la¥ryer, it presaged that he would wear the sergeant^s 
and judge^s coif; while midwives have sold cauls to advocates to make 
them eloquent It has also been sold for magical uses. Grose says 
that a person possessed of a caul may know the state of health of the 
person who was bom with it : if ali^e and well, it is firm and crisp : 
if dead or sick, it is relaxed and flaccid. In Ben Jonson^s Akhymut^ 
Face says, '^ Tou're bom with a caul o' your head.'* Melton, in 
his AttrologMtct^ states " that if a child, be born with a cawle on his 
head, he shall be very fortunate." Weston, in his Moral Aphoruma 
from the Arabic, 1801, says : *^ The caul that enfolds the birth is the 
powerful guardian, like the seal rings of a monarch, for the attainment 
of the arch of heaven, where, in the car of a bright luminary, it is 
crowned and revolved ;** and in a note is added: ^^The superstition 
of the caul comes from the East ; there are several words in Arabic 
for it'* But the caul, thought medicinal in diseases, is also esteemed 
an infallible pre8ervaUf>e a^gaimt drowning ; and is therefore to this 
day advertised in the newspapers for sale, especially to persons going 
to sea. We quote from three advertisments, omitting the addresses of 
reference : 

** A Child's Oaol for ttle. Apply," Aic—TImM, Sept 9, 1881. 
** A Child's Caul to he disposed <ky- * well-kBown preserrsUre agtlnst drowning, 4ec, 
priee 10 gnineso. Address," A«.~7lme«, Jane i, 188& 

**To Mulnen, dec. To besold, * Ohlld^ Cftiil, price ISjgalaeu. Apply," dm. 

The price asked has often been from twenty to thirty guineas. The 
chief purchasers of cauls are seamen, a class of persons who, as they 
are more than most others exposed to danger which human foresight 
and exertion can hardly avert, still remain, more than others, disposed 
to trust to supernatural means for their safety. In Ruddiman's Olo%' 
aary to Douglases Virgil the caul is designated a holy or Bely how, i. «. 
holy or fortunate cap or hood. Now, we are inclined to refer the 
caul preservative to the same superstitious idea which seems to have 
attached to the fact of burying a corpse in a monk's cowl, for which 
we may, among other authorities, refer to Holinflhed. Speaking of 
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the death of King John, he eajs : *^ For the manner was at that time 
IB sooh sort to bury their nobles and great men, who were indaoed, 
by the imagination of monks and fond £uides of friars, to believe 
that the $aid cowl woi an amulet^ or defenaative to th&ir 90uiiy from 
hell and hellish hags, how or in whatsoever sort they died." 

Again, cowl and ecml both alhide to the oovering of the head. 
The language formerly nsed at the English court and among the higher 
ranks of sodety was Korman-Frenoh ; and, of oonrse, with the iVench 
pronnnoiation, as in the diphthong aUy pronounced ou or cmo, as in 
Panics, which was formerly pronounced Powle's, — Family Friend, 

POISONS OF THE ABTOIBNTS. 

At the annual conyersazione, at the college of phyddans, in the year 
1883, Sir Henry Halford read a paper embodying much patient re- 
search ; in which be investigated the causes of the death of certain 
odebrated characters of antiquity, with especial reference to the 
knowledge of poisons possessed by the ancients. The only portions of 
the classical aiMcdote in this paper which are suited to our present pur- 
pose, are those which correct certain erroneous notions as to the deaths 
of Hannibal and Alexander the Great. 

What was the poison by which Hannibal destroyed himself 9 It is 
improbable that we shall ever know. Modem chemistry has discovered 
a variety of subtle poisons that might be introduced into a ring, and 
under certain circumstances destroy life. One drop of prussio add 
might produce paralysis, and if taken into the stomach would instantly 
arrest the current of life. But, it was not likely that the Oarthagiur 
ians were acquainted with prussic add^ Libya, most probably, produced 
poisons sufficiently subtle and destructive to accomplish the fatal pur- 
pose of HannibaL As to the report of its bdng bullock^s blood, that 
must be a fable, as wdl as in the case of the death of Themistodes ; 
lior it is wdl ascertained that the blood of the ox is not poison. An 
accomplished nobleman told Sir Henry that he had been present at a 
buU-fight in Spun, when, after the matador had killed the bull, a per- 
son ran up, caught the animal's blood in a goblet, and drank it off as 
A popular remedy fbr ccmsumption* 

Alexander I3ie Great is said to have been poisoned: but this is in- 
consistent with the very detailed account of his illness given by Arrian. 
The report is that the poison was sent by Antiphon, and was of so pe- 
culiar a nature that no silver or metallic substance would contain it, 
and it was conveyed in the hoof of a mule. But the artide was 
reafly onyx, as Horace says: — 
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**Nai<dl pamu oijz.** 
Now, the word onyx, in Greek, ognifles not only a stone but ungwi^ 
a hoof or nail ; and the second sense has evidently been giren instead 
of that of a predons stone. Alexander really died of a remittent fevw, 
caught at Babylon. 

DURABILITT OF BBIOKB. 
An impression exists in reference to the want of dnral^ty in bricks 
as a building material, of the correctness of which a little reflection 
will oonyince ns there is some donbt, provided they be properly made. 
So far from being the most perishable, they are the most durable sub- 
stance ; and the bricks of Nineveh and Babylon, in the museums, show 
that they were selected by the Ancients as the most lasting materisL 
Plutarch thinks them superior in durability to stone, if properiy pre- 
pared ; and it is admitted that the baths of Oaraoalla, those of Htus, 
and the Thermss of Diodeman, have withstood the efESacts of time and 
fire better than the stone of the Coliseum, cr tiie marble of the Forum 
of TnO<^ 9 7^ ^® Uicks of Nineveh and Babylon (and we believe 
those of ^e Romans also,) were only son-dried — not baked or burned, 
as the modem practice is. 

AJSCUSST GLASa PUNTING. 

There is an ignorant opinion among people that the andent art of 
g^ass-painting is completely lost: it is totally void of foundation, fbr 
we can carry it to a much higher pitch than the andenta, except in 
one particular color, and we come very near to that We can Mend 
the colors, and produce the eflfbcts of light and shadow, which they 
could not do, by harmonizing and mixing the colors in such a manner, 
and fixing by proper enamelling and burning them, that they shall af- 
terwards become Just as permanent as those of the ancients, with the 
additional advantage of throwing in superior art In modem times 
glass painting has be^ carried to the greatest perfection in Munich. 

GAMING H1LL& 

The room in St Jameses, finmerly appropriated to Hazard, was 
remarkably dark, and conventionally called by the inmates of the pal- 
ace, ^HeU." Whence, and not as generally supposed, from their 
own demerits, all the gaming-houses in London are designated by the 
same fearful name. Those who play, or have pli^ed £ng^ Hazard, 
will recolleot that, for a similar inconsequent reason, the man who 
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raked up the dice, and called the odda, was designated " the groom- 
porter.'' — TREODORt Hoox. 

ANOnSNT AQUEDUCTS. 

Kany have belieyed that the ancients were ignorant of the law that 
fluid in pipes will rise to the level of its source, becaose in all the mins 
of their aqnedocts, the channel is a regular dope. 8ome of theee 
aqneducts as works of magnitnde, are not infmor to the great wall 
of China, or the Egyptian pynunids ; yet, at the present day, a single 
pipe of cast iron is made to answer the same purpose, and even more 
perfectly. It is now ascertained, however, that it was not ignorance 
of the principle, bat want of fit material for making the pipes, which 
cost our fore&thera such enormous labor. — ^Dr. Abitott's BlemenU qf 

WHirrUIGTON AND HIS OAT. 

The &ble of the Oat is borrowed from the East Sir William Gore 
Ousely, in his Tra/oeU^ speaking of the origin <^ the name of an Island 
in the Persian 6ul^ relates, on the auth<nity of a Pendan MS., that, in 
the tenth century, one Eeis, the son of a poor widow in Sirif^ embarked 
for India, with his sole property, a oat. ** There he fortunately arrived 
at a time when the palace was so infested by mice or rats that they 
invaded the king's food, and persons were employed to drive them 
from the royal banquet Eleis produced his cat; tiie noxious animals 
soon disappeared; and magnificent rewards were bestowed on the ad- 
venturer of Sir4^ who returned to that city, and afterwards with his 
mother and brothers, settled iu the Island ; which, firom him, has been 
denominated Em^ or, according to the Persian, J?«iiA." 

SNeLAND THE OXNTBE OF THI TEBSE8TBIAL HSlflSPHEBE. 

If we divide the globe into two hemispheres, according to the max- 
imum extent of land and water in each, we arrive at the curious r^ 
suit of designati ng England as the centre of the former, ot terrene 
half; an antipodal point, near New Zealand, being the centre of the 
aqueous hemisphere. The exact position in En^^d is not far from 
the Land's End ; so that if the observer were there raised to audi a 
height as to discern at once the half of the g^obe, he would see the 
greatest possible extent of land; if similarly devated in New Zealand, 
the greatest possible sur&oe of water.— ©uort^^ Bmnew^ 1849. 
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]^ELASOI0, CYCLOPEAN, AND STBUBCAN ABCHITECTUBSL 

These three terms have been strangely misapplied to specimeng of 
ancient architecture in middle Italy, merely because the style is colos- 
sal compared with the later works of Boman construction; whereas, 
to apply the term Cyclopean to the Etmscan style is not less absurd 
than to identify the Druidical temples of Stonehenge and Abury with 
the massive style of our early Saxon architecture. 

The Pekugic construction was almost inyariably polygonal, con- 
sisting of enormous blocks of stone ; the angles of one exactly corres- 
ponding with those of the adjoining masses ; and put together without 
cement, so accurately as to kave no interstices whateyer. The Pe- 
lasgi built, eighteen centuries before Ohrist, the walls of Lycosnra, 
which Pausanias calls " the most andent, and the model from which 
all other cities were built'* The Oydopean wall is composed of large 
irregular polygonal masses, with smaller stones filling up the interstices 
between them. The finest ^ecimens are the walls of Tiryns and My- 
oen®, upwards of 8000 years old. The Etrtuetm walls are generally 
built of parallelograms of soft calcareous stone or of tufa, laid with 
more or leas regularity in horizontal courses, without c^nent 

THB CUSFBW. 

The erroneous notions which long preyailed upon the original ob- 
ject of the Ourfew, show how liable men are to overcharge the 
memory of an oppressor, and to mistake good for evil intentions, 
simply because tiiey emanate f^om a man usually characterized for 
cruelty. The custom of covering up fires about ifunset in summer, 
and about eight at night in the winter, at the ringing of a bell, called 
the couwr&feu or curfsw-bell, is supposed to have been introduced by 
William I., and to have been imposed upon the En^^ish as a badge of 
servitude ; and it has often been quoted to show with what severity 
the Conqueror sought to press his cruel government, even to the very 
firesides of our foreikthers. Henry, in his HUtory qf Britain^ qto. 
edit, voL iiL p. 567, however, says this opinion does not seem well- 
founded ; for tiiere is sufiScient evidence that the same custom prevailed 
in France, Spain, Italy, Scotland, and probably in all the other coun- 
tries of Europe, at this period : it was intended as a precaution agiunst 
fires, which were then very fi'equent and very destructive when so 
many houses were built of wood ; and of such fires the Saxon Chro- 
nicle makes frequent mention. Again, the Curf^ Is stated to have 
been uaed in Eng^d at a much earlier date than the Conqueror's reign. 
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and bj one of England's best monsrohs, Alfred^ tbe restorer of the 
Uniyersity of Oxford ; who ordained that all the inhabitants of that 
dty ahonld, at the rin^^ng of the Onrfew-beQ at Oar&z, coyer np their 
fires and go to bed: which onstom, it is stated in Peshall^s Biatory qf 
(hfcrd^ ^ is obseryed to this day, and the bell as constantly rings 
at eight as Great Tom tolls at nine." It is therefore reasonable to 
condnde that the Oonqnerc»r reyiyed or continued the cnstom, which 
he had preyiooslj established in Normandy, and regarded in both 
conntries as a beneficial law of police. 

We likewise find the Onrfew mentioned to a yery late period as a 
common and approyed regolation, which wonld not haye been the 
case had it been originally imposed as a '* badge of seryitnde," or a 
law to preyent the people meeting to concert by their firendes 
the means of resisting William's oppressiye role. We eyen find the 
ringing of the Onrfew-bell proyided for by beqneets of tracts of land 
or other property ; although this ringing was bat the reUc of the 
custom ; for the people are not supposed to haye been compelled to 
put out their fires and lights beyond the reign of William H. Henry 
L restored the use of lamps and candles at court in the night, after 
the ringing of the Curfew-bell, which had been prohibited by his pre- 
decessors. In further proof that the custom cannot justly be con- 
sidered as eyidence of an unworthy state of subjection, is the fact 
that the obligation to extinguish fires and lights at a certain hour was 
imposed upon his subjects by Dayid L, King of Scotiand, in his Legu 
Bwrgarwn ; and in this case, no one eyer imagined that it oonyeyed 
any sign of infamy or senritude. 

LENT. 

Lmt is commonly said to be named from a Saxon word for Spring. 
It was originally called Qoadragesima, and only lasted f<nty hours, 
from twelye on Good Friday to East^ mom ; but it was gradually 
extended to forty days, after the fasts of Moses (Deut ix.) ; of Elgah 
(1 Kings xix); of the Nineyites (Jonah ill) ; and of our L^d himself 
(Matt iy.) ; all of which fasted fbrty days. This fast begins on Wed- 
nesday, because the six Sundays being feetiyals, were not included in 
the fiEisting-days ; and therefore, unless four days were added before 
the first Sunday in Lent, the fast would only last thirty-dx days in- 
stead of forty. — EUmenta LUwgiech 

Ash WednsBday, the first day of Lent, originated in the blessing of 
ashes on that day, **to put in remembrance eyery Christian man, the 
beginning of Lent and Penance, that he is but ashes and earth, and 
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tbereanto shall return;*' and the o^remony waa reserved at the 
Reformation. 

Mid-Lent, the fourth Bnnday in Lent, was anciently kept by Ro- 
man OatholioB visiting their mother-chnroh, and making their offer- 
ings at the,hi^ altar. Thenee arose the dntiftd onstom of visiting 
parents on this day, therefore called Mothering Sundof; when the 
children were treated with a regale of ezodlent fimmenty, or they pre- 
sented their mother with a snm of money, a trinket, dec. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, preceding Pahn Sunday, fried peas, or earlingSy are 
eaten in the North. 

OBBESTANOE OF JJSSfT, 

The Lent Fast was called by the Latins, Quadroffenma, but whether 
on account of its being originally a &st of forty daye, or onlj forty 
hourSy has been much disputed. Bingham inclines to the opinion that, 
at first, it was only forty hours. St Jerome, St. Leo, St. Augustin, 
and others, consider this fast to have been first instituted by the apos- 
tles ; by others it is asserted not to have been known in the earlier 
ages of the Christian church. 

Lent was first observed in England by our Saxon ancestors; 
whence its name, Leneten, implying Spring, the season when the day 
increases in lengthy about the commencement of which this fast usuaUy 
falls. The observance of abstinence at Lent in that country, however, 
appears to have been more a matter of secular moment thsn religious 
mortification ; so that altogether, the regulations after the Reforma- 
tion enacted abstinence in as strict a manner, though not ostensibly cm 
the same grounds, as it is eigoined in the church of Rome. A statute 
of 1648 runs thus— ^* in the time commonly called Lent— the King's 
Mi^}esty considering that due and godly abstinence is a mean to virtue, 
and to subdue men's bodies to their soul and ^irit, and conndering also 
eepeciaUy that fl8her$ and men neing the trade of fMng inthe eea 
may thereby he eetto teorhj and that hy eating (if JUh much fteeh wiU 
he eaved and inoreaeed,^^ enacts after repealing all existing laws <m the 
subject, that such as eat flesh at the forbidden season shall incur a 
penalty of ten shillings, or ten days' imprisonment ^eiihoutfleth, and 
and a double penalty for the second offenoe. 

The next statute relating to abstinence is one entirely for the inr 
create qf the fUhery. It enacts, that no erne, unless having a license, 
shall eat flesh on flsh-days, or on Wednesdays, now made an additional 
fish-day, under a penalty of 82., or three months' imprisonment Ex- 
cept that every one having three dishes of sea-fish at his table, mi^t 
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have one of flesh ako. But, ^ beoMue no manner of person shall mis- 
judge of the intent of this ttatnto,^' it is enacted tiiat whosoever shall 
notify that any eating of fish or forhearing of flesh mentioned therein 
is of any necessity for the saving of the sonl of man, or that it is the 
senrioe of Ood, othertnie than (u other politic lawi ars and be ; that 
then BOoh persons shall he punished as spreaders of £Blse news. 

Many proclamations appear to hare been issued in order to en- 
force an obeeryance so little congenial to the propensities of English- 
men. One of those in ibe first year of Edward was before any 
statute ; and its very words respecting the indifierence of meats in a 
rdigious sense, were adopted by the legislature the next year. Jn one 
of Elizabeth's, A« D. 1572, as in the statute of Edward, the political 
moiives of Hbe prohiMtion seem, in some measure, associated with the 
superstition it disclaims ; for eating in the season of Lent is called 
^ Hcentious and carnal disorder, in contempt of Gk>d and man, and 
only to the sadsfaction of devilish and carnal appetites ; " and butchers, 
Ac, ^ ministering to such foul lust of the flesh," w«^ severely mulcted. 
Again, in 1579, and, as fur as Mr. Hallam has observed, in all of a 
later date, the encouragement of the navy and fishery is set forth as 
their »ole ground. This compulsory observance of Lent was continued 
long after the Reformation ; although, from the beginning the system 
was only compulsory on the poor, licenses for eating fledi and white 
meats during Lent, being easily obtainable by payment 

Howell, in one of his amusing Letters^ dated Ash-Wednesday, 
1654, throws additional light upon this secular observance of Lent, as 
fdlows : — ^^ Now that Lent and Spring do make theur i^proach, in my 
opinion, fosting would oonduee much to the advantage of the soul 
and body ; though our second institution of observing Lent aimed at 
civil respects, as to preserve the brood of cattle, and advance the pro- 
fession of fishermen, yet it concurs with the first institution, vix. a 
pure spiritual end, which was to subdue the flesh, and that being 
brought under, our other two spiritual enemies, the world and the 
devil, are the sooner overcome. The naturalists observe, that morn- 
ing spittle kills dragons ; so fasting helps to destroy the devil, pro- 
vided it be accompanied with other acts of devotion ; to fast for one 
day only, from about nine in the morning till four in the afternoon, ia 
but a mock fast : " — or in his lame verse : 

" This 1b not to ke«p Lent arl^t, 
But p\ay the jaggltng hjpoerite: 
He truly Lent obseires, who makes the taiward mtn 
To hsty as well as make the outward feed on bran.** 
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USE OW IK0EN8B. 

Inoense, or Frankincense (the Thvs of the dmggist), ezndes by in- 
cision, and dries as a gam, from Arhar thurifera ; and was formerlj 
bomt in the temples of all religions, in honor of the divinities that 
were there adored. Many of the primitiye Ohristians were pnt to 
death because they wonid not offer inoense to idols. In the churches 
of Rome and of the Greek Islands, incense is used at high mass, and 
in solemn ceremonies, and particnlarly at the funerals of the hierarchy 
and other personages of exalted rank. Pore frankincense is frequently 
mentioned in Exodus. 

^^ It was from this religious custom of employing inoense in the 
ancient temples, that the royal prophet drew that beautiful simile of 
his, when he petitioned that his prayers might ascend b^ore the Lord 
like incense (Luke L 10). It was while all the multitude was praying 
without, at the hour of inoense, that there appeared to Zaohary an 
angel of the Lord, standing on the right side of the altar of inoense. 
That the nations attached not only a meaning of personal reverence, 
but also of religious homage, to an (Bering of inoense, is denKmstra- 
ble from the instance of the Magi, who, having Dallen down to adore 
the new-born Jesus, and recognized his divinity, presented him with 
gold, myrrh, and frankincense. The primitive Ohristians imitated the 
example of the Jews, and adopted the use of incense at the celebra- 
tion of the Liturgy. The use of incense in all the oriental churches 
is perpetual, and almost daily ; nor do any of them celebrate their 
Liturgy without it, unless compelled by necessity. The Coptic, as 
well as other Eastern Christians, observe the same ceremonial as the 
Latin Church in incensing their altar, the sacred vessels, and eccb- 
siastical personages.*^— Dr. BocV9 ffiemrgia, 

Virgil thought that ft^mkinoense was only found in Arabia, Solii 
€it turea wrga SoIhbU (G. ii. 117), in which opinion he is followed by 
Pliny. Vast quantities are gathered from trees growing near to the 
northern bay of the Red Sea, at the foot of Mount SinaL It was 
called Tui or Thw by the dealers in Egypt, from Thw or Thor^ the 
name of a harbor in that bay, and therefore distinguished from the 
gum Arabic, which comes from Suez. Olibanum is, however, be- 
lieved to have been one of the ingredients in the sweet incense of the 
Jews ; it is still burnt as inoense in the Greek and Romish churches ; 
and *^ incense prepared for altar-service,** as supplied by druggists, is 
nothing more than gum olibanum of indifferent quality, and not at all 
like the composition as especially commanded by CU>d, the form for 
whidi is given in fbll in Exodus. 
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Instead of being oonBomed ^npon the altar ^' incense is now 
burned in a cemer^ sadi as is depioted on tbe temple- walls in Egypt, 
from Merod to Memphis: and in the British Mnsenm there is a vase 
(No. 2695), or omser, from an Egyptian catacomb. The censer is now 
made either of brass, German silver, or the precious metals ; it resem- 
bles a sancer and an inyerted onp, the latter being perforated to allow 
tlie escape of the perfome. In the outer sancer is placed an inner one 
of copper, which can be taken out and filled with ignited charcoal ; 
and titiis being replaced in the censer, is covered with the incense, and 
the heat rapidly volatilizes it in visible fumes. The effect is assbted 
by. the incense-bearer swinging the censer, attached to three long 
chains, in the air. The manner of swinging varies sHghtly in the 
chorohes in Borne, in France, and in En^^d, some holding it above 
the head. At the chnrch of La Madeleine, in Paris, the method is al- 
ways to give the censer a fUU swing at the greatest length of the 
chain wi^ the right hand, and to catch it np short with the 1^ hand. 
The censer is technically tamed a Thurible. Pastilles were evidently 
derived by the Frendi from the use of incense at the altars. 

THB BLOOD OF ST. JANUAEIUB. 

One of the most imposing miracles of Borne is the Blood of St. 
Jannarins, which is said to have been preserved in a dry state for 
ages, bnt liquefied itself spontaneously, and rose and boiled at the top 
of the yessel which contained it. M. Salverte informs us that this 
blood of the saint is made by reddening sulphuric ether with alkanet 
root, and then saturating the liquid with spermaceti. This prepara- 
tion will remain fixed at a temperature of lO"" per cent, above freez- 
ing, and melts and boils at 20% a temperature to which it can be 
rmsed by holding the phial for scHne time in ih^ hand. 

FALLACIE8 OF STATISTICS. 

Archbishop Whately remarks upon the overrated importance of 
Statistics: 

Increase of a thing is often confounded with our increased knowl- 
edge of it When crimes or acddents are recorded in newspapers 
more than formerly, some people fancy that they happen more than 
formerly. But crimes, especially (be it observed) such as are the 
most remote from the experience of each individual, and therefore 
strike him as something strange, always furnish interesting articles of 
intelligenoe» I have no doubt that a single murder in Great Britain 
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hMS often fdrniahed matter of discourse to more Hiasi twenty times as 
many persons as any twenty snoh mnrders wonld in Tnrkey. Some 
foreign traveller in England is said to hare remarked on the percepti- 
ble diminution in the number of crimes committed dnring the sitting 
of Parliament as a proof of onr high reverenoe for that assembly ; the 
fact being, as we all know, that the space ooonpied in the newspapers 
by the debates causes the records of many crimes to be omitted. Men 
are liable to form an over-estimate of the pnrity of morals in the 
country as compared with a town, or in a barren and thinly-peopled 
as compared with a fertile and populous district On a given area, it 
must always be expected that the absolute amount of vice will be 
greater in a town than in the country, so also will be that of virtue ; 
but the proportion of the two must be computed on quite different- 
principles. A phynoian of great skill and in high repute, probably 
loses many more patients than an ordinary practitioner ; but this 
proves notiiing tiU we have ascertained the comparative numbers of 
their patients. !lfistakes such as this (which are very frequent) remind 
one of the well-known riddle, ^ What is the reascm tiiat white sheep 
eat more than block ones ? ^' 

BOBIFTUBE PBI0B8. 

Abraham bought a piece of land for a burying-place. He paid 
400 shekels of silver. The lowest sum at which a shekel is estimated 
is two shillings and three pence. This would make about $200 for the 
burying-place. In Solomon's time it is mentioned that the price of a 
chariot from Egypt was 600 shekels of silver (1 Ejngs x. 29). This 
would be about $250. The price of a horse was 150 shekels, or some 
$72. King Solomcm, in a valuable chariot, drawn by two or fbur of 
the horses, made as ^owy and as dignified an appearance perhaps as 
any princes have since. 

PAST AND PBBSSHT YALUB OF MONEY. 

In reading accounts of the expense of living in past ages, its 
amount, at first si^t, appears almost incredibly low ; the reader in 
few cases rightiy estimating the comparative value of money in the 
past and presmt times. Thus, the silver shilling in the twelfth cen- 
tury and for some centuries afterwards, weighed three times as much 
as it now does ; and, on account of the scarcity of money, the expense 
of living varied from one-fifth to one-eighth of what it does at the 
existing period. The real proportion is continually varying ; but, in 
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order to avoid exaggeration, and to arrive at an even Bom, 6| has been 
asBomed aa the general average, and this multiplied b^ three gives 
twenty ; or, in other vrorda, the valne of a certain sum then was 
eqnal to twenty times as mnch as at the {Nresent day. From the in- 
ereasing quantity of the circulating medium, soon after this period the 
diflbrence in the expense of living decreased to the average of five ; 
and therefore, and for some centuries to come, the multiplier will be 
fifteen instead of twenty. — YovATty on 3heep^ p. 200. 

The following Comparative Table of English Money is from Sir 
Frederick M. Eden's State qf the Poor^ de. The unit or present valne 
refers, of course, to that of the shilling before the last coinage, which 
reduced it : 



Daxm. 


Yalae of Ponnd ttorlijig 
present money. 


Fr^lwwitoB. 






£ %. d. 




Conquest , 


. 1066 


2 18 U 


2.906 


18 E. I. . 


1800 


2 17 6 


2.871 


18 E. III. 


. 1844 


2 12 6| 


2.622 


20 E. III. . 


1846 


2 11 8 


2.688 


27E.m. 


. . 1368 


2 6 6 


2.826 


18H.IV. . 


1412 


1 18 9 


1.987 


4E.IV. . 


. 1464 


1 11 


1.560 


18 H. Vlll. 


1527 


1 7 6} 


1.878 


84H.Vin. . 


. 1643 


18 8} 


1.168 


86BLV11L 


1646 


18 111 


0.698 


87 H. vin. . 


. . 1546 


9 8 


0.466 


5E.VI. . 


1651 


4 71 


0.282. 


6E.VI. 


. 1652 


1 6f 


1.028 


IMary . . 


1558 


1 6| 


1.024 


2Eli2!. . 


. 1560 


10 8 


1.088 


43Eliz. . 


1601 


10 


1.000 



In 1299 the price of a fkt lamb in London, from Christmas to 
Shrovetide, was l^d, (StiDingfleet's Ch/raniown JSuttieum^ p. 66.) 
Three years afterwards the price of a fat wether was 1«., and that of 
a ewe 8^. (Dugdale's ffiit, J8t. PauPs Cathed/raT) ; and in 1809 there 
is a notice of an extravagant price given on occasion of an installation 
feast, when 200 sheep cost £80, or 8«. per heftd (W. Thorn, in the 
Decern SeHpteree). The reader will not much err if he multiplies 
these sums by 16, as expressive of their proportionate value at the 
present day. 

The following extract from a table exhibiting the progress in the 
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depredation of money from the Konnan Oonqneet to tlie end of tlie 
eighteenth oentary (originallj constnicted for Sir George Shnokborgfa 
Evel jn's Memoir qf a Standard for Weight and Mea»u/re\ \b from 
finding's AnnaU of the Coinage. 

In 1050 the price of wheat per bushel was %\d^ and tiie oost of an 
oz7«. 6^2.; in 1 150 wheat was 4|d per bnshel, and an ox only 4«. 8{<i; 
husbandry labor at the same time was 2d per day. In 1250 wheat 
was 1b, lld.^ and an ox £1 0«. *ld. 

9. d. £ $. d. 9. d. 

In 1850 wheat 1 10|, an ox 1 4 6, labor 8 pwday. 



1460 


" 1 6, 


U 


1 16 


8, 


u 


8; 


1660 


« 1 lOi, 


U 


1 16 


r, 


Ci 


4 


1600 


" 4 01, 


u 


— 




(C 


6 


1876 


« 4 6, 


u 


8 6 


0, 


(( 


7i 


1760 


" 8 9}, 


a 


8 10 


0, 


tt 


11 



1796 " 7 10, " 16 8 0, " 1 5J « 

The depreciation of money, consequently, compared with the price 
of wheat (taking it in 1050 at 10), would be represented in 1850 by 
100, in 1550 by the same, in 1675 by 246, in 1760 by 208, and in 1795 
by 426. 

According to Child, in his Diecouree on Trade, the price of land in 
England in 1621 was no more than twelve years* purchase. Sir 
Charles Davenant states that in 1666 it had risen to fourteen to six- 
teen years' purchase. From the accounts of the purveyors of Prince 
Henry's household, for the early part of the seventeentii century, we 
learn that, in 1610, the price of beef was about 8}d!L, and mutton 
about 8 Jd the pound. In 1619 the price of two cauliflowers was Se. ; 
and among the articles provided a few years previously for the house- 
hold of James's queen, are a few potatoes charged at 2«. a pound. — 
Abridged from Notee and Queriee^ No. 288. 

Numismatists are of opinion that the coins of Henry YIL, with 
the head in profile^ are the first English money bearing a likeness of 
the sovereign. 

PBICES OF AOBICULTUBAL LABOB IK THB FOUBTEENTH CENTUBT. 

In the year 1852, the 25th of Edward m., wages paid to haymakers 
were but Id. per day ; a mower of meadows Zd. a day, or 5€2. an acre; 
reapers of com, in the first week hi August, 2<2., in the second, id. 
per day, and so on until the end of the month, without meat, drink. 
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or other allowanoe, finding their own tools. For threshing a qotrter 
of wheat or rye, 2^. ; a quarter of beans, peas, barley, or oats, 1^ 
By the 18th of Richard II., in the year 1889, the wages of a bailiff of 
husbandry was ISt, 4d, & year, and his clothing once during that time 
at most ; a carter, 10«. ; shepherd, 10<. ; ox-herd, 6s, Sd. ; cow-herd, 
68, QcL ; swine-herd, 6$, ; a woman-laborer, 6a ; a day-laborer, 6«. ; a 
driver of ploughs, 7«. From this time up to the 28d of Henry IV., 
the price of labor was fixed by the justices by proclamation. In 1444, 
28d Henry lY., the wages of a bailiff of husbandry were 28«. 4d. per 
annum, and dothing of the price of 6#., with meat and drink ; chief 
hind, carter, or shepherd, 20<., and clothing, 4s, ; common servant of 
husbandry, 16t.y dothing, 8«. 4d, ; woman-servant, 109., dothmg, 4«. 
In time of harvest, a mower, 4^2. a day— without meat and drink, 6d, ; 
a reaper or carter, Zd, a day — ^without meat and drink, 5d, ; a woman- 
laborer, and other laborers, 2d, a day — ^without meat or drink, ^d, 
By the 11th Henry YE., 1496, there was a like rate of wages, only 
with a little advance. 

PAY OF TBOOPB IN THE THIBTEENTH CEITrUET. 

The pay assigned to Troops who, having contributed the stipulated 
service for their holdings or assessments, were required to render ftus 
ther assistance to the king in his wars, we discover in the Boll of Ex- 
penses of King Edward I., at Buddlan Oastle, Wales, in 1281-2. From 
this document we find : 

Tha p«7 of Per diem. In modem mon^y, 

A knight . . , . . 12d • . 15^. 

An esquire .... 12(2. • . 15«. 

An archer . . . , 2d, , , 2$, dd. 

A cross-bowman . . . 2d, , . 2». 6dL 

A captain of twenty (bowmen) . 4d, . . 5«. 

A constable (of 100 bowmen) . 6(2. . . 7«. 6(2. 

PBIOES OP PB0VI8I0N8 AT BOMB IN THE FOUETH CENTUBT. 

In 1827, there was found by Mr. William Bankes at 8tratonicea 
(now yiftkihiHsar), in Asia Minor, part of a table of stone, inscribed 
with an edict of Diodetian, published A. D. 808, fixing the price of la- 
bor and fbod in the Boman empire ; the second part of which table 
was brought firom Bome to London by M de YescoyalL 

Of this predous archsdological document M Moreau de Jonnea has 
fonned a table, whence we quote a few of the mean prices in English 
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monej. Frioe of labor : a daj-kborer, 4«. 8d ; for interior works, a 
nuuKm, or maker of mortar, 9«. 4^ ; a marble-cotter, or mosaic cotter, 
lit. 4<2. ; a tailor, 9«. Ad. ; for making shoes for the patricians, £1 St. 
1^ ; for the mUitarj, or senators, 18f. M.\ for corrycombing and 
cleaning a horse, 8«. 9d, To an adrocate, for a petition, £2 6#. 9<2L ; 
for the hearing of a caose, £9 *ls. M. Wine$^ the English pint : Sabine, 
Sorrentine, and Fakmian, 6$, 4d. ; old wines, first qoalitj, 4s, 2|^ ; 
spiced wine of Asia, 6«. 4d. ; beer of Egypt, 2d, Meat^ per lb. : beef 
Gt mntton, 2<. , lamb, kid, or pork, 8#. ; krd, 4«. ; belly of tripe. Am. ; 
Westphalia ham, 5». ; pig^s lirer, flattened on figs, At, ; pork-saosages, 
two weighing 1 oz., A^ Poultry and game: fat peacock, £2 G«. 9d ; 
fax, peahen, £1 17«. 9(2. ; a ftt goose, £2 ICU. 9<i ; lean goose, 18f. 8^ ; 
a hen, 11*. Ad. ; adock, 7#. 4<i ; a partridge, 5#. 8^. ; a hare, £1 8#. Id ; 
a rabbit, 7«. Ad. Fuh: sea. Am. td. each ; river, half price. VegeUy- 
hUi : cabbages and caoliflowers, 9d. each ; beet-roots, 5c 9^ Honey, 
best, was 16«. per lb. ; vinegar, 2«. 8d per pint ; and dried cheese, 8«. 
Ad. per lb. From this document we gather that two-thirds, or even 
three-foorths of the Roman people, were redoced to live on fish and 
cheese, and drink piqoette, when the expense of the table of Yitdlios 
amoonted in a sin^e year to 475 millions of francs (19 millions ster- 
ling). 

BEDUCnON OF PBIOES BETWEEN 1810 AND 18&L 

Amid the innovations of this active time, it is very ^UfiScolt to ap- 
predate, as it deserves, the great social progress which has been made 
in defiance of all obstacles within the last forty years. The immense 
fiiH, for example, which has taken place in the cost of all articles of 
food and clothing that enter into the consomption of the working and 
middle, as also of the higher, dasses, is in its effect equivalent to a social 
change of the most important kind. The London Athenseam for- 
niahes the following differences in the cost of commodities in England 
in the year 1810, and in the year 1851. The price of a hat in 1810 
was 20*., and in 1851 it had fallen to 7«. ; — or if a laborer's weddy 
wages had been paid for in hats, he woold have had three times as 
great asopplyin the present year as he had fcHiy yean ago. Agown 
cost 21«. in 1810, and only 6#. in 1851. Calico was 2s. 9<^ a yard 
against 6^. at present. Tea was 8i. per lb. against 4:*. now. Brown 
sogar was 10(2., now Ad. Salt was 18«. per boshel, and has fallen to It. 
A boshel of fioor was 209. in 1810, and 5«. in 185L In reply to these 
flMSts, it may be said that the rate of money wages has iUkn with 
money prices. This assertion is diffioolt of prooil In some few i 
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money wages have declined ; bat as a general resolt, they have not 
declined in the same ratio as money prioes. Therefore the condition 
of the people is materially improved, inasmnch as the real or com- 
modity price ot labor of the English working classes 19 probably as 
moch as one-half or three-fonrths better than it was in 1810. 



THB VALUE OF IBON. 

To show how cheai^ iron is obtained, and how the mechanical 
skill and labor expended upon it totally overshadow the price, a nmn- 
ber of the " Britifih Quarterly Beview " gives the following curious 
and instructive calculation : 

Bar iron, wortb £1 sterling; la worth, when worked Into honathoea, S 10 

Table knlyea, MpO 

Necdiea, Ti • 

PenknUbbbdea, S67 

Poliahed bnttona and bneUea, 89700 

Balanee aprlnga of watehea, 60,000 

Caat iron, worth £1 aterling; la worth, when ooBrerted Into machinery, . 4 

Larger ornamental work, 4500 

Baeklee and Berlin work, . ...• 00000 

Neokchaina, 1,880 

Shirt bnttona, 0^ 

Thirty-one pounds of iron have been made into wire, upwards of 
one hundred and eleven miles in length, and so fine was the fabric, 
that a part was converted, in lieu of horse-hair, into a barrister^s wig. 
The process followed, to effect this extraordinary tenacity, consists of 
heating the iron and passing it through roUers of eight inches diam- 
ter, going at the rate of four hundred revolutions per minute, down to 
No. 4 on the gauge. It Ib afterwards drawn cold, down to No. 88 on 
the same gauge, and so on, till it obtains the above length in miles. 



WHAT IS THB ANNUAL WA8TB OF IBON ON A PABMt 

The London Marh Lcme ExpTe99 pabllahes the following communi- 
cation from an eminent English ironmaster and agriculturist, in answer 
to the question, " What u the annual wute of iron per acre in the 
cultivation of land f '* — ^the answer being based upon the careftd ex- 
amination of the accounts of a farm in Bedfordshire, England. The 
form conmsts of 830 acres of arable land and 120 acres of meadow 
or permanent grass. The following is the list of the implements em« 
ployed upon it : 

9 
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ft 

6 Iron ploQgha, 1 Bering Tna«*itMi^ 

% Bidghig ploQ^ . % Hone hoea, 

S Double ftarrow plong^ 10 Oarta, 

1 Broftd than ploo^ 1 Wagvm and 1 Tin, 

1 Clod orneher, 1 Steam engliie, 

1 Iron and 8 wood cylinder rollers, 1 Onnbined threshing ma/^Wtio^ 

4 Bets of iron hanows, 1 Floor mill, 

5 8earUknB or ooHiTators, 1 Linseed mill, 
8 Sets of iron whiffletrees, . 1 Bean splitter, 

1 Land marbff, 9 Chaff machines, 

IComdrOl, 1 Cake breaker, 

1 Liquid diil], S Winnowing n«ehiMa» 

1 Torsip drill, 1 Com blower, 

1 Grass seed drill, 1 Barley hnmmellor, 

1 Liquid manure eart, ^ 4 Turnip cutters and pulpen^ 

1 Water eart, ' 90 Iron 1io«i|^ 

1 Liquid manure pump, Shepherd's field-house, 

1 Wei^iing maehine and wei|^ Sheep racks and cribs, 

1 Horse rake, Hand tools, chains, && 

1 Hay-making machine, 

The eetimated weight of iron in these implements is 20 tons, and 
to it there may be added at least 4 tons for iron work in farm bnild* 
ings, gates, &o. The estimated annnal consmnption of iron in order 
to keep these implements good is about G^ cwt, or rath^ more, per 
annum of wrought iron, and 7 cwt of oast iron. . The nnmb^ of 
horses kept is 14 ; each of them on an arerage nses 82 shoes per annnm, 
weighing about 2 lbs. each of them ; abont one-ei^^th are lost, and 
the average weight of the old shoes worked up is abont } lb. eadh 
From these data it is calculated that nearly 5 J cwt. of wrought iron are 
annually used in horse shoes alone. This makes the total oonsumption 
of wrought iron 12 cwt, and of cast iron 7 owt. per annum. We are 
not informed as to the quality of the soil — ^the number of horses would 
lead one to suppose it heavy— but ttom their being spoken of as 
^' pairs,*' and from the use of double furrow ploughS| we suppose it to 
be light, and the latter is more probably the case. 

On this farm in Bedfordshire, it appears that on 460 acres there is 
a consumption of rather more than 4 lbs. of iron per acre per annum. 
It must be remembered, however, that the relative proportions of ara- 
ble and pasture on this flarm are not those which obtain over the 
country generally, and that the stock of iron implements upon this 
form very far exceeds the quantity generally in use.* On both these 
grounds we have little doubt that in this experience there is nearly 
double the consumption of iron which generally obtains per acre ; aud, 
therefore, that this, over the country generally, ought to be assumed 
^ther as being between 2 and 8 lbs. per acre yearly than as between 
4 and 6. 
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ALL THE GOLD IN THB WOELD. 

Estimate the yard of Gold at £2,000,000, which it is in round 
nmnbers ; and all the gold in the world might, if melted into ingotfl, 
be contained in a cellar twenty-four feet square and sixteen feet high. 
All the boasted wealth already obtained from Oalifomia and Anstralia 
would go into an iron safe nine feet square and nine feet high — so 
small is the cube of yellow metal that has set populations on the 
march, and roused the whole world to wonder. 

The contributions of the people, in the time of David, for the 
Sanctuary, exceeded £0,800,000. The immense treasure David is 
6£dd to hare collected for the sanctuary amounted to £889,000,000 
sterliDg (Crito says 798 millions)-— a sum greater than the British Ka^ 
tional Debt The gold with which Solomon overlaid the " most holy 
place,^^ a room only thirty feet square, amounted to more than thirty- 
eight millions sterling. 

0TBBNGTH OF BANK-NOTB PAPEB. 

Sheets were drawn at random fh)m 500 sheets of each specimen, 
and their strength tested both lengthwise or by perpendiculiu' strain, 
and crosswise or by transverse strain, also with and without sizing. 
The first experiment was with paper, weighing 14 lbs. to the ream. 
The first sheets used were each halved and weighed, each half sheet 
being folded double when tested. A half sheet weighing 8,165 
grammes, having 64*81 square inches to support the strain, stood a 
perpendicular strdn 20*5 lbs. Without sizing and weighing by its loss 
8*070 grammes, it stood a strain of 100*5 lbs. For a transverse strain, 
a half sheet weighing 8*227 granmies, with 53*875 square inches, stood 
a strain 254*5 lbs. Without sizing and weighing 8*085 grammes, it 
stood the strain of 146*5 lbs. 

For the second experiment, paper 14 lbs. to the ream was used. A 
half sheet as before, weig^iing 8*505 grammes, and offering 61 square 
inches to the strcdn, stood the str^ of 120*5 lbs. Transverse, a half 
sheet weighing 8*180 granmies, with 58*875 square inches, stood a 
strain of 260*5 lbs. Without sidng and weighii}g 2*880 granmies, 
106*5 lbs. 

Experiment No. 8 was with paper weighing 16 lbs. to the ream. 
A half sheet weighing 45*86 grammes, with 61 square inches, stood a 
strain of 800.5 lbs. Without sizing and weighing 4*520 grammes, it 
stood a strain of 187*5 lbs. The average results of Orane's paper, 14 
lbs. to the ream, with sizing, was an average perpendicular strain of 
8*85 lbs. to the square inch, with an average of 8*151 grammes ; and 
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an ayerage tranayene Btrain of 4*75 Iba. to tiie square inch, with an 
ayerage of 8*184 grammes weight Wilcox Sa Oo.'s, with sizing 14 
lbs. to the ream, stood an ayerage perpendicular strain of 8*66 lbs. to 
the square inch, the ayerage weight being 8*196 grammes; and a 
transyerse strain of 4*81 Ibs^ with 2*991 grammes WQi^U—Etport to 
AB90oi(Uion for the Suppreaum of Counterfeiting, 

THB NATIONAL DEBT OF ENGLAND. 

Towards the middle of the eeyenteenth oentnry, as the principle of 
credit came into nse in the mercantile commnnities of Italy, Holland, 
and En^^and, the goyemments of Europe gradoaU j relinqidshed their 
old custom of extorting '^ beneyolenoes," " aids,^' kc^ from their peo- 
ple, and began to borrow money for public exigencies, binding the 
State to pay for what they borrowed a certain rate of interest per 
annum tiU tiie money was repud, or the debt, to use the language of 
finandera, redeemed. From about that period all the goyemments of 
Europe haye had small or large debts. Charles L borrowed largely 
from his partisans ; but all his debts were extinguished by the Reyo- 
lution, and it was under his sons that the foundations of a permanent 
debt were laid in En^aod. On the accession of William m. the Debt, 
howeyer, was only £664,268, and the annual charge only £89,855. 
During his reign the system of credit was expanded thi^ughout Eu- 
rope : he was mainly supported by the moneyed classes and towns- 
people ; his throne was not founded on hereditary right, he could not, 
like the Stuarts and the Tudors^ extort from the people at his will ; 
and he accordingly defrayed a large part of the annual expenditure by 
borrowiug money, and pledging the State to pay annual interest on it. 
At the end of William's reign, the Debt was £15,780,489, and the an- 
nual charge on account of it £1,271,087. From his time the same 
process has been continued. In all exigencies, such as war, the large 
payment on account of Negro Emancipation, the fiamine in Ireland, 
^^, the Goyemment has borrowed money, and mortgaged its future 
reyenue to pay th6 interest. In periods of peace, and when the rate 
of interest has been low, it has redeemed smaU portions of the Debt, 
or it has lowered the annual charge by reducing, with the consent of 
the holders, the rate of inte];pst The last change of this kind was 
when Mr. Gladstone pud off the debt of the South Sea Company in 
1858-4^ which he was obliged to do by his proposal to conyert it not 
haying been fayorably receiyed. 

The annexed table, copied from Mr. McOulloch's edition of Smith's 
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Wealth qfNatumt^ is an account of the progress of the Debt in ont- 
line, to which is added its amount at this time. The debt consists of 
seyeral species of loans, or ftmds, with different denominations, which 
have been in process of time variously mixed and mingled, snch as 
Consols, i, e. several different loans consolidated into one stock — 8 per 
cents Redaced, New 8 per cents, duo. The unfunded debt consists of 
Exchequer bills issued from year to year, and continued or renewed by 
the Treasury, to supply temporary wants, bearing a rate of interest^ 
corresponding to, but generally lower than, the rate of discount in the 
commercial money-market ; and exchequer bonds, first issued by ihe 
Treasury in the beginning of 1864, which are loans at a fixed rate of 
interest for a short period, and tiien to be repaid. 

The following is the account of the principal and annual charge of 
the Public Debt at different periods since the Revolution : 



I>ebtfttth6S«Tolationliil089 £MM68 

Excess of D«bt oontnoted daring the reign of William IIL 

ftbove debt paid ofli; 15,780,489 

Dobt at the acoesalon of Qaeon Anne in 1708 .... 16,894,709 

Debt contracted during Qaeen Anne's reign .... 87,70O,<M)1 

DebtattheaoooisionofQeorgel. Inl714 54,14B,8«8 

Debt paid off daring the reign of Qetage L aboTC debt con- 
tracted 2,068,189 

Dobt at the accession of George IL in 1797 .... 08,098,888 
Debt contracted fhMn the accession of George IL till the 
peace of Parts in 1768, three years after the accession of 

George IIL 86,778,198 

Debt in 1768 188,860,480 

Paid dnring peace from 1768 to 1775 10,881,795 

Debt at the commencement of the American war in 1775 . 188,588,685 

Debt contracted daring the American war .... 181,867,998 

Debt at the condnsion of the American war in 1784 . . 849,861,688 

Paid daring peace from 1784 to 1798 10,501,880 

Dobt at the oommencement of the French war in 1798 . . 889,860,148 

Debt contracted daring the French war 601,500,848 

Total ftinded and nnftinded debt on the let of Febroarj, 
1817, when the English and Irish exchequers were con- 
solidated 840,850,491 

Dobt cancelled frt»m Ist Febnuuy, 1817, to 5th January, 1849, 69,088,158 

Total debt and charge thereon 5th Janoary, 1849, . . 791,817,889 



£89,855 

1,871,087 
1,810,948 
8,040,416 
8,851,868 

1,188,807 
8,817,551 



8,684,600 
4,858,061 

880,480 
4,471,5n 
5,088,886 
9,600,907 

849,8n 
9,811,680 
88,704,811 



88,015,941 
8,894,819 
88,181,688 



Between 1849 and 1854 there was a continual reduction of debt. 
The total amount accordingly on the Ist of April, 1854, was £768,664,249, 
viz., j^52,655,549 funded debt, and £16,008,700 unfonded debt. In 
1864 the debt was again augmented by loans to carry on the war, and 
again in 1855. 
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The following !• an eiaot statement of its amount, taken from the 
finance retnrns, on Maroh 81, 1855, before the additional debt for the 
year was oontnioted : 

Anawd «karft, 
Oqpilil. InehidhifMp*— 

Total ftinded (£751,(M6,819)f and nnftmded debt (Excheqaer 

UDs iBlT,16M00, Kxeheqiwr boadi £e,000,OOOX on March £ 

81«t,1866 V4,m^9 

TALUS OF DIAMONDB. 

Mr. Tennant, in a paper read to the London Societj of Arts, states 
that diamonds are generally weighed by the carat^ which is eqniyalent 
to 4 grains. A diamond of 




1 


carat is worth 


$40* 


10 carats is worth $1,500 


2 


ii tt 


80 


20 " ** 16,000 


8 


U (( 


800 


80 " " 86,000 


4 


a u 


640 


60 " " 100,000 


8 


(1 M 


1,000 


100 " " 400,000 



OUBIOSITIES OF THE AMEBIOAN CENSUS. 

From the statistics collected nnder the seventh oensns of the 
United States, the following interesting &cts have been deduced : — 

1. Law of Orototh, — ^This has been so uniform that the general ratio is 
a well-known fact ; but the mode in which that growth has been made , 
is very little known. Many persons have given too mnch weight to 
immigration, and others have supposed the increase of the African 
race more rapid than it is. Mr. Darby, in his ^^ View of the United 
States," gave the law of population to the year 1940, which, although 
published twenty years ago, gave the population of 1850 but a million 
and a half beyond what it is; and the whole error was in the esti- 
mate of the African race, which he made 5,700,000, when it is really 
but 8,686,000. There has been a tendency at all times to exaggerate 
the increase and importance of the African as weU as the inmiigrant 
population. 

The numbers of inhabitants prior to the Bevolution cannot be 
obtained with accuracy; but since 1780 we have it with great exact- 
ness. The law of growth has, for sixty years, been but slightly vari- 
ant from 84 per cent This is so fixed and certain, Ihat aUowing for a 
very little diminution of ratio, we may assume 88 and one-third per 
cent (or one-tiiird the existent population) as the decimal increase of 
growth for the next half century. We may predict, with ahnost oer- 

^ The poand is here called five dollars. 
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tainty, that in 1910 (sixty yean) the American Repnhlio will have 
one hundred and twenty millionB of people. 

2. 7^ Law qfNumerieal Relation letween the Sexei, — ^There is a 
natural law of relations between the sexes, which is found to vary at 
different ages, according to the different dangers to which they are ex- 
posed. This is one of the most carious of the natural laws, and one of 
the most interesting^— demonstrating the admirable economy of adapta- 
tions between the sereral parts of Uie natural system. If the number 
of males and females bom was exactly equal, the result would be, 
that, before they reached middle age, the female sex would be reduced 
too low, and become inadequate to the purposes which it has to filL 
In fact, the number of the males born is always greater than the 
females by about four per cent To illustrate the changes in the 
numerical relations perfectly, take the following example from the 
last two censuses : 

In 1840, under fiye years of age, 1,270,760 males. 

In 1840, under five years of age, 1,208,847 females. 

Excess (6^ per cent.) 67,441 males. 

In 1850, under five years of age, 1,472,052 males. 

In 1850, under six years of age, 1,424,825 females. 

Excess (4 per cent) 47,727 males. 

Now let us pass on to the age of puberty, and see what a change 
has taken place : 

In 1850, from 15 to 20 years, 1,087,600 females. 

In 1850, from 15 to 20 years, 1,041,116 males. 

Excess (4 percent) 46,484 females. 

The females have now passed the males; but let us go on and see 
what influence motherhood has had on females : 

In 1850, from 80 to 40 years, 1,288,682 males. 

In 1850, ftam 80 to 40 years, 1,128^7 females. 

Excess (14 per cent) 160,425 males. 

At 70 years of age, the females are again in advance, and the same 
fact is developed in each census. Above we see an immense change 
in the relation. From birth to 20 years the loss of males to females 
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by death was oearlj 2 to 1 ; bat from 20 to 40, the death of females 
was mnch the greatest, so that the males are again the most numerous. 
Past 40, the deaths of females are the smallest The nnmerical law 
of the sexes, then, is this : — 

1st There are more males than females bom bj abont 4 per oent 
2d« At 20 years of age, this preponderance is entirely lost, and there 
are more females than males. 8d. At 40 years, the balance is again 
the other way, and there are more males than females. 4th. At 
70, the saxes are about eyen, and the nlUmate age of the hnman 
b^ng is reached without any decided advantage to dther sex. Be- 
tween 70 and 100 years of age, there are 16,811 more white women 
than there are males: being more than 5 per cent, of the whole 
nomber. Beyond the age of 40 years, the probabilities of longevity 
are mnch greater for American women, than that of men. This con- 
trasts singularly with the fftot that the "physique" (relativdy) of 
American women is inferior to that of American men. That feu^ 
however, tells tremendondy on women between the ages of 20 and 40 
when their mortality is very great 

8. The growth of the White Bace, — ^The ratio of increase, at each 
successive decennial period, has been respectively 86, 87, 85, 85, 85, 
88 per cent This gives us a decennial growth of about 86 per cent 
for the white race. The growth of the white race is, therefore, de- 
cennially, about 2 per cent, greater than the growth Of the whole ; 
consequently, leaving a diminution, to a corresponding extent, in 
that of the colored population. 

4. The growth of the African Baee. — The colored race have ad- 
vanced, decennially, very nearly as 87, 82, 80, 29, 25, 27 per cent. 

5. The Law of BeUUion in the growth tfthe JSaee9.—As seen in 
the preceding paragn^^hs, the growtJii of the white race exceeds that 
of the colored race, by nearly ten per cent, in the correspond^g ra- 
tio. But, we must remark, it seems, that the conditions of their 
growth are not paraOeL The white race Is continually receiving ac- 
cessions from Europe. In the last ten years (1840 to 1850) the 
United States received about 1,500,000 white immigrants. Of these, 
about 600,000 died in the ten years; so that 900,000 of the nearly 
20,000,0000 of white population were immigrants thus added to the 
natural increase. The actual increase of whites was about 5,000,000, 
fi*om which, deducting 900,000 immigrants, leaves 4,100,000 for the 
national increase^ which is about 28( per cent In the same time the 
growth of the African race was 27 per cent ; so that, in &ct there is 
a very little difference between the ratios of natural increase in the 
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two raoea, although there is some difTerenoe, and that in &Yor of 
the whites. 

6. The General Law of Increase, (independent of immigration}, 
\>y natural causes alone, is 28 per cent, decennially. This is eight per 
cent, below tiie average increase of the whites, and ten per cent be- 
low that from 1840 to 1850. While the nnmber of bom foreigners in 
the United States is less than 9 per cent, the namber in the oompara- 
tive increase of a single year is large, rising, in the last two or three 
years, to about half the whole increase. The original immigrants, 
however, rapidly die, while their children are bom on the soiL 

BBinSH RAILWAYS AlO) TELE6BAPH8, 

.Spread like a network over Great Britain and Ireland, to the ex- 
tent of 8054 miles completed. Thus in length, they exceed the ten 
chief rivers of Europe united, and more than enough of single rails are 
laid to make a belt of iron around the globe. The cost of these lines 
has been £286,000,000, equal to one-third of ^e amount of the Na- 
tional debt. The railway works have penetrated the earth with tun- 
nels to the extent of more than 50 miles. There are 11 miles of via- 
duct in the vicinity of the metropolis alone— the earth works measure 
550,000,000, of cubic yards, which would form a pyramid a mile and a 
half in height, with a base larger than St. James's Park. Eighty millions 
of train miles are run annually on the railways, 5000 en^es, and 
150,000 vehicles compose the working stodE ; the engines, in a straight 
line, would extend from London to Chatham ; the vehicles from Lon- 
don to Aberdeen : and the companies employ 90,400 officers and ser- 
vants ; whilst the en^es consume annually 2,000,000 tons of coals, so 
that in every minute of time 4 tons of coal flash into steam 20 tons 
of water, an amount sufficient for the supply of the domestic and other 
wants of the town of Liverpool. The coal consumed is almost equal 
to the whole amount exported to foreign countries, and to one half of 
the annual consumption of London. In 1854, 111,000,000 of passen- 
gers were conveyed on nulways ; each passenger travelled an average 
of 12 miles. The old coaches carried an average of 10 passengers, 
and for the conveyance of 800,000 passengers a day 12 miles each, 
there would have been required at least 10,000 coaches and 120,000 
horses. The receipts of the railways in 1854 amounted to £20,215,000, 
and there is no instance on record in which the receipts of a railway 
have not been of continuous growth, even where portions of its traffic 
have been abstracted by competition or new lines. The wear and tear 
is great; 20,000 tons of iron require to be replaced annually; and 
9* 
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26,000,000 of deepen anmially perish ; 800,000 trees are annuallj 
felled to make good the loss of 6leq>er8; and 800,000 trees can be 
grown on little less than 5000 acres of forest land. The acts of Par- 
liament which railways have be^i forced to obtain, cost the coontrj 
£14,000,000 sterling,— the exdasive fiuilt of Parliament itself, and 
of the system it aiforoed. The legislation of Parliament has made 
railways pay 70,000,000 of money to landowners for land and property ; 
yet almost every estate trayersed by a railway has been greatly im- 
proved in valoe. At least 7200 milee of Telegraph, or 86,000 miles of 
wires have been laid down. Three thousand people are continnally 
employed, and more than a million of public messages are annually 
fladied along the ^ silent highway .** To the working of railways the 
telegraph has become essential. The needle is capable of indicating 
at every station whether the line is dear or blocked, or if acddent has 
anywhere occurred. The tdegnq>h can, therefore, do the work of ad« 
ditional rails, by imparting instantaneous information to the offic^v, 
and enabling them to augment the traffic over those portions of the 
line to which their duty might i^ply. It also enables large savings to 
be effected in rolling stock, by affording the means of supi^ying such 
stock at any station at which it is needed, from some other statiiA 
where it has accumulated, and is not wanted. As a perpetual current 
is passing through the wires, the guard or engine driver kas only to 
break the train wire in case of accident, and the officers at the nearest 
station are instantaneoudy apprised that something is wrong and that 
assistance is needed. The business <^ the Electric Telegraph Company 
has increased fifty-fold in seven years. Railway accidents occurred to 
passengers, in the first half of 1854^ in the proportion of one acd- 
dent to every 7,195,848 travellers. The results of rdlways are as- 
tounding : 90,000 men are employed directly, and upwards of 40,000 
coUaterdly — 180,000 men, with their wives and families, represent a 
population of 500,000 souls ; so that 1 to 50 of the entire population of 
the kingd(Hn might be said to be dq>endent on railways I The annual 
receipts of raflways now reach £20,000,000, or nearly half the amount 
of the ordinary revenue of the State. If railway intercourse Were sus- 
pended, the same amount of traffic could not be carried on under a 
cost of £60,000,000 per annum ; so that £40,000,000 a year are saved 
by railways. To the public ^ time is money," and in point of time, 
a farther saving is effected ; for on every Journey averaging 12 miles 
in length, an hour is saved to 111,000,000 of passengers per annum, 
which is equal to 88,000 years in the life of a man w<»king ei^t hours 
a day ; and albwing an average ci Z$,^per diem fbr his work, this ad- 
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ditional saying waa £2,000,000 a year. Every fiurthing saved, on the 
train mileage of the kingdom, is £80,000 a year gained to railway com- 
panies. — ^RoBSBT Stxphsnsoh's Addrem to BritUh InsUtuHon of Cvnl 

RAILWAY BPSED. 

The ordinary rate of speed is per second, of a man walking, 4 feet ; 
of a good horse in harness, 12 ; of a reindeer in a sledge on the ice, 
26 ; of an English race-horse, 48 ; of a hare, 88 ; of the wind, 82 ; of 
sonnd, 1088 ; of a 24-ponnd canon hall, 1800. These calculations are 
taken from a French writer. The comparison might he carried with 
advantage a little farther. A railway engine, travelling at the ordi- 
nary rate of 80 miles an hoar, performs 44 feet per second, which is 
eleven times the speed of a man walking, nearly four times that of 
the good horse, twice that of the reindeer, and only ahoat one-half 
less than that of the wind itself. But man, horse, and reindeer, all 
soon hecome exhausted ; while the locomotive is as fresh and strong 
at the end of a long jonmey as at first starting : miles to it are hnt as 
paces to others. 

ILLU8TBATION8 OF LOOOMOTIVB SPEED. 

Dr. Lardner, in his lately pnhHshed Economy of Railroads, thus 
^ideavors to convey to the unpractised reader the enormous speed of 
a locomotive going at the rate of seventy miles an hour : *^ Seventy 
miles an hour is, in round numhers, 105 fleet per second, that is, amotion 
in virtue of which a passenger is carried over thirty^ve yards hetween 
two heats of a common dock. Two ohjeota near him, a yard asunder, 
pass hy his eye in the thirty-fifth part of a second ; and if thirty-five 
stakes were erected hy the side of the road, one yard asundor, the 
whole would pass his eye hetween two h^ats of a dock ; if they had 
any strong color, such as red, they wcmld a{^>ear a continuous fiash of 
red. At such a fsf%b^ therefore, the ol^jecta on the side of the road 
are not diadngnishahle. When two traini^ having this speed, pass 
each other, the rebtive velocity will he donhle this, or seventy yards 
per second; and if one of the trains were sev^ly yards long, it would 
flash hy in a nn£^ second. To accomplish this, suppoaing the driving- 
wheels seven feet in diameter, the piston must change its direction in 
the cylinder ten times in a second. But there are two cylinders, and 
the mechanism is so regulated that the discharges of steam are alter- 
nate. There are, therefore, twenty discharges of steam per second, at 
equal intervals; and thus these twenty puffo divide a second into 
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twenty equal parts, each puff having the twentieth of a second be- 
tween it and that which precedes and foUows It The ear, like the 
eye, is limited in the rapidity of its sensations ; and, sensitiTe as that 
organ is, it is not capable of distingniahing sonnds which sncoeed each 
other at interrals of the twentieth part of a second. According to 
the experiments of Dr. Hntton, the flight of a cannon ball was 6,700 
feet in one quarter of a minate, equal to fire miles per minute, or 800 
miles per hour. It follows therefore, that a railway train, going at 
the rate of 75 miles per hour, has the velocity of one-fourth that of a 
cannon ball ; and the momentum of such a mass, moving at such a 
speed, is equivalent to the aggregate force of a number of cannon balk 
equal to one-fourth of its own weight. 

TWKNTT-ONB TBABS* BETBOBPECT OF THE BAILWAT 8T8TB1C. 

The greatest speed of Trevithick's engine was five miles an hour. 
The onlmary speed of George Stephenson^s Elillingworth engine, in 
1814, was four miles an hour. In 1825, Mr. Wood, in his book on 
railways, takes the standard at six miles an hour, drawing forty tons 
on a level ; and so confidait was he that he had gauged the power 
of the locomotive, that he thinks it right to say, ** that nothing could 
do more harm towards the adoption of railways than the promulga- 
tion of such nonsense, as that we shall see locomotive engines travel- 
ling at the rate <^ 12, 1 6, 18 and 20 miles an hour." The promulgator 
of such nonsense was George Stephenson. In 1829, it was estimated 
that at 15 miles an hour the gross load was nine tons and a half, and 
the net load very little, and that therefore, high qpeed, if attainable, 
was pradaoally useless. Before the end of that year, George Stephen- 
son got with the Rocket a speed of 29| miles per hour, carrying a net 
load <^ 9^ tcms. In 1881 his engines were able to draw 90 tons on a 
level at 20 miles an hour. When the speed of the locomotive was set 
beyond question, prejudice then took alarm about the safoty, and a 
very strong stand has from time to time been made for Mmitation of 
speed. Within the last seven years the London and Birmingham di- 
rectors conridered 20 miles an hoar was enou^ We recollect the 
dmple unbelief^ when it was announced that Brunei had run a loco- 
motive at the rate of a mile aminute, and when at length it was known 
•to be true, it was said that it was not safo, and would never do, and 
yet it has since then been made a working speed. Thirty miles an hour 
was thought progress— an ezpre« at 85 miles an hour seemed to have 
readied tiie ftvthest limits, but, in 184<^ Bnmel succeeded in worth- 
ing thcO esfpKtm to Bristol in two hours and a half; and to Eieter in 
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four hours. Treyithick^B greatest net load was ten tons, that of 
Stephenson's first engine 80 tons. In 1835, the net load was tarty 
tons, in 1881, ninety tons, now 1,200 tons. These greater eflEects of 
the locomotive have been caosed by an increase in the size of the parts, 
and a greater effediye power. Trevithiok's cylinder was 8 inches in 
diameter, and he had only cme cylinder. Bronton's cylinder was six 
inches in diameter. Stephenson's first locomotive had two cylinders, 
each of eight inches diameter. In 1829, the Rocket had two cyUnders, 
each of one inch diameter. The Sans Pareil had two cylinders, each 
of seven inches in diameter : in 1881, the cylinders were enlarged to 
ten inches and twelve inches diameter. In 1882, the Samson, a 
powerfol engine, had cylinders of fourteen inches diameter. Since 
then cylinders have been increased to fifteen inches and eighteen 
inches diameter, as in the Great Western locomotive. The immense 
increase of power may be inferred from these measnrements. In 1 829, 
the heating surface was about 100 square feet It was soon increased 
to 200, and then 800 square feet, afterwards to 400, 500, 800, and 
1,000 square feet The fire-box surfftce in the Rocket was 20 square 
feet, in the broad gauge engines it has been increased to above 100 
square feet 

The weights of the engines have necessarily increased. Brunton's 
leg locomotive, in 1818, weighed 2^ tons. In 1825, engines weighed 5 
tons, but some with the tender weighed 10 tons. In 1829, the Rocket 
weighed 4} tons, the tender weighed 8 tons 4 owt, the total bdng 
under 7| tons. The weight of the engines has been increased to 8 
tons, 10 tons, 12 tons, and so up to the Leviathan engine of 29 tons on 
the Great Western. The rails have become heavier with the weights 
of the engines. On the Stockton and Darlington, in 1821, they were 
not more than 28 lbs. to the yard. On the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, in 1829, they were laid down at 85 lbs. to the yard. They were 
successively increased to 50 lbs. and 65 lbs. The London and Bir 
mingham was originally intended for rails of 64 lbs. to the yard; but 
on Mr. Barlow's r^K)rt) they were increased to 75 lbs. ; since then 
rails of 85 lbs. to the yard have been laid down on some lines. On 
the other hand, the consumption of fuel has diminished. Before 1829 
the consumption of fuel was about 5 lbs. to carry one ton a mile ; in 
that year Ge<Mrge Stephenson reduoed it to 2*41 lbs. €i coke. It would 
scarcely be credited, that it can now be brought to lees than a quarter 
of a pound per ton per mile. The gradients overcome have been 
steeper. Less than ten years ago, a gradient of one in one hundred 
and fifty was considered as impassable, except by means of a Btati<»i- 
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ary engme. A gradient of one in llurty-seyen can now be managed 
with the looomotive. The rates for goods have in manj oases been 
rednoed one half, in some oases e^en to a greater extent ; while there 
is a tendenoj in the progress of the railwaj ^jstem to a greater redno- 
tion. To show, in a clearer light, the difference between railwajs and 
looomotiyes in 1804, 1822, and 1846, we have drawn up the following 
comparisons: 

1804^ weigiht of rails, 28 lbs. ; weight of engine, — 
1829, ' " 86 " « 4Jtons. 

1846, " 85 " " 29 " 



1804^ highest speed, 6 per honr ; woridng qteed 2^ 
1829, " 29i " « 10 

1846, " 76 " ' "66 

Inchai. Tom, 

1804^ diameter of cylinder 8 greatest net load, 9 
1829, " 8 " 40 

1846, " 18 " 1200 

1829, fire-box snrfiMe, 20 sq. ft. ; heating sar^Me, 117 ft. 
1846, " 108 " " 1000 " 

OOlfPABATIYK COST OF PADDLE WHIXL AND SCREW STEAMERS. 

With respect to economy it appears that the original cost of paddle- 
wheel steamers, when fit for sea, is about £6 9«. per ton greater than 
that of screw steamers, and that their cnrrent expenses for the year 
are abont £8 per ton more than those of screw vessels. At the same 
time the ayorage measore of cargo for screw steamers is three-fonrths 
of a ton for each ton of builder's measore, whilst fbr paddle-wheel 
steamers it is less than half a ton, or 88 per cent less than the former. 
Others state the saving at folly two-thirds the cost of each voyage. — 
Captam Washington^ Lecture h^ore Society qf Arts, 

EXTENT OF COAST OF THE DIFFERENT CONTlNENrS. 

The extent of coast in Europe is about 17,000 miks; in Asia, 
88,000 ; in Afirica, 16,000 ; in America, 81,000. Thus it i^ipean that 
the ratio that the number of linear miles in the ooast-liQe bean to 
that of square miles in the extent tjf surfkoe, in eaoh of tliese gnat 
portions of the ^obe, is 164 fbr Europe, 876 for Aaia, 680 for Africa, 
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and 859 for America. Hoioe the proportion is most fiftTorable to 
Europe, with regard to civilization and commerce; America comes 
next^ then Asi% and last of all Africa, which has every natural ob- 
stacle to contend with, from the extent and natore of its coasts, the 
desert character of the country, and the onwholesomeness of its di- 
mate, on the Atlantic coast at least — SamerviWi Fhyneal Geography. 

ANCIENT Ain> MODEBN ENOUSH MILB. 

Professor De Morgan in an elaborate artide in the Penny Oydop©- 
dia proved that the old En^h mile, as spoken of in Leland's Itine- 
rary, and other ancient works, was in round numbers about equal to 
one and a half of the modem standard miles. This should be borne 
in mind in reading old books and documents. 

NOAH^ ABK A MODEL SHIP. 

The largest ocean steamships now plying on the Atlantic, bear pre- 
cisely the proportions in length, breadth, and depth, that are recorded 
concerning Noah^s Ark. The dimensions of the Atlantic steamers 
are: length, 822 feet; breadth of beam, 60 feet; depth, 28| feet The 
dimensions of the Ark were : length, 800 cubits ; breadth, 60 cubits ; 
depth, 80 cubits. The Ark, therefore, was nearly twice the size in 
length and breadth, of these vessels, the cubit being twenty-two 
inches; both had upper, lower, and middle stories. After all the 
equipments of forty-two centuries, which have dapsed since the 
Dduge, the shipbuilders have to return to the modd afforded by 
Noah^s Ark. — Sailor*t MagaHne. 

PKOGBE88 OF KATIOATION. 

lieutenant Maury has in his possession the log-book of a West 
India trader in 1746, which shows that her average rate of sailing per 
log, was about one mile the hour. The instruments of navigation then 
were rude : chronometers were unknown, and lunars were impractica- 
ble ; it was no uncommon thing for vessels in those days, when cross- 
ing the Atlantic, to be out of their reckoning 6^, 6°, and even 10° 
and when it was announced that a vessel might know, by consulting 
the water thermometer, when she crossed the eastern edge of the Gulf 
Stream, and again when she crossed the western edge, navigators 
likened the discovery to the drawing of blue and red streaks in the 
water, by which they might, when crossed, be able to know thdr lon- 
gitude. The merchants of Providence, B. L, when Dr. Franklin was 
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in Londcm, sent a petitioii to the Lords of the Treasury, asking that 
the Fahnonth (England) packets might ran to ProTidence instead of 
Boston; for thej maintained that, though Boston and Fahnontii were 
between Providenoe and London, jet that, practically, thej were mnch 
farther vpsri ; for thej showed that the average passage of the London 
traders to Froyidenoe was fourteen days less than that of the packet 
line from Falmouth to Boston. Dr. Franklin, on being questioned as 
to this fact, consulted an (dd New England captain, who had been a 
whaler, and who informed the Doctor that the London traders to 
Providence were commanded for the most part by New England fish- 
ermen, who knew how to avoid the Gulf Stream, while the Falmouth 
packets were commanded by Englishmen, who knew nothing about it 
These two drew a chart, which was published at the Tower, and the 
Gulf Stream, as laid down by that Yaokee whaler, has been preserved 
upon our charts until within a few years. The influence of the Gulf 
Stream thus becoming known through the influence of Dr. Franklin, 
and the discovery of the water thermometer, the course of trade for- 
merly setting towards Oharleeton, S. G., was diverted to the Northern 
ports. This revolution commenced about 1795. It worked slowly at 
first, but in 1816-17 it received a fi^sh impulse from Jeremiah Thomp- 
son, Isaac Wright, and others, who conceived the idea of establishing 
a line of packets between New York and Liverpool This was a 
period when the scales of conmiercial ascendency were vibrating be- 
tween New Yoiic, Boston, Philadelphia, and other places. The packet 
ships of Thompson turaed the balance. Though only of 800 tons 
burden, and siuling but once a month, they had their regular day of 
departure, and the merchants of Philaddphia, Charleston, &Cf found 
it convenient to avail themselves of this regular and stated channel, 
for conmiunicating with their agents in England, ordering goods, Sco^ 
and from that time the conmieroe of New York has gone on steadily 
increasing. 

PERIOD OF HUMAN LIFE. 

M. Flourens, the distinguished French physiologist, and Perpetual 
Secretary of the Paris Academy of Sciences, has published a work, in 
which he announces that the normal period of the life of man is ^^one 
hundred years." The grounds on which he comes to this new philoso- 
phic conclusion may be briefly stated. It is, we believe, a fitct in 
natural history, that the length of each animal's life is in exact pro- 
portion to the period it is in growing. Bufifon was aware of this troth, 
and his observations led him to conclude that the life in different spe- 
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dee of animals is six or seyen times as long as the period of growth. 
M. Floorens, from his own observations, and those of his predecessors, 
is of opinion that it may be more safely taken at five times. When 
Bnffon wrote, the precise period at which animals leave off growing, 
or, to speak more correctly, the precise circnmstance which indicates 
that the growth has ceased, was not known. M. Flonrens has ascer- 
tained that period, and thereon bases his present theory : ^ It oonfflsta,** 
says he, *' in the nnion of the bones to their epiphyses. As long as 
the bones are not nnited to their epiphyses the aidmal grows : as soon 
as the bones are nnited to their epiphyses the animal ceases to grow.*^ 
Now, in man, the nnion of the bones and the epiphyses takes place, 
according to M. Flonrens, at the 4ge of twenty ; consequently, he pro- 
claims tiiat the natural duration of life is five times twenty years. 
'* It is now fifteen years ago,*^ he says, " dnce I commenced researches 
into the physiological law of the duration of life, both in man and in 
some of our domestic animals, and I have arrived at the result that 
the normal duration of man's life is one century. Yes, a century's 
life is what Providence meant to give us." Applied to domestic ani- 
mals, M. Flonrens' theory has, he tells us, been proved correct. " The 
union of the bones with the epiphyses," he says, ** takes place in the 
camel at eight years of age, and he lives forty years ; in the horse at 
five years, and he lives twenty-five years ; in the ox at four years, and 
he lives from fifteen to twenty ; in the dog at two years, and he lives 
from ten to twelve years ; and in the lion at four years, and he lives 
twenty." As a necessary consequence of the prolongation of life to 
which M. Flourens assures man he is entitled, he modifies very oon- 
nderably his different ages. ^' I prolong the duration of infancy," he 
says, *^ up to ten years, because it is from nine to ten that the second 
dentition is terminated. I prolong adolescence up to twenty years, 
because it is at that age that the development of the bones ceases, and 
consequently the increase of the body in length. I prolong youth up 
to the age of forty, because it is only at that age that the increase of 
the body in bulk terminates. After forty the body does not grow, 
properly speaking ; the augmentation of its volume which then takea 
place, is not a veritable organic development, but a simple accumula- 
tion oi fat. After the growth, or more exactly spei^ng^ the de- 
velopment in length and bulk has terminated, man enters into what I 
call the period of invigoration, that is — ^when all our parts become 
more complete and firmer, our functions more assured, and the whole 
organism more periect This period lasts to nxty-five or seventy 
years, and then bt^gins old age, which lasts for thirty years." To those 
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who may be disposed to ask, whj is it, that of men destined to liye a 
hundred years, so few do so, M. Flonrens answers triumphantly — 
^ With our manners, our passions, onr torments, man does not die ; he 
kills himself!'* 

AYERAOE OF HUMAN LIFE. 

The average of human life is about 8d years. One quarter die 
previous to the age of seven years ; one half before reaohing 17 ; and 
those who pass this age eqjoy a felicity refused to one half the human 
[^>eoie8. To every 1,000 persons, only one readies 100 years of life; 
to every 100, only six readi the age of sixty-five ; and not more than 
one in 600 lives to eighty years of age. There are on earth 1,000, 
000,000 inhabitants; and of these 888,888,838 die eveiy year, 91,824 
every day, 8,780 every hour, and 60 every minute, or one every 
second. These losses are about balanced by an equal number of births. 
The married are longer lived than the single ; and^ above all, those 
who observe a sober and industrious conduct. Tall men live longer 
than short ones. Women have more chances of life in their favor 
previous to being fifty years of age than men have, but fewer after- 
wards. The number of nuirriages is in proportion of 75 to every 1,000 
individuals. Marriages are more frequently after the equinoxes ; that 
is, daring the months of June and December. Those bom in the 
spring are generally more robust than others. Births and deaths 
are more frequent by night than by day. — Quarterly Emew, 

OOOUKKENOB OF llEATH AT DIFFEBEirr DAILY PSBIOPS. 

The hours most fktal to life are thus determined by a writer in the 
London QuarUrly Benew, from the examination of the flM^ts in 2,880 
cases : — ^If the deatiis of the 2,880 persons had occurred indifferently 
at any hour during the 24 hours, 120, it might be supposed, would 
have occurred at each hour. But this was by no means the case. 
There were two hours in which the xnt)portion was remarkably below 
this, two minima in fiiot, namely, from midnight to 1 o'clock, when 
the deaths were 83 per cent below. From 8 to 6 o'clock A. M. in- 
clusive and from 8 to 7 o'clock P. M., there is a gradual increase, in the 
former of 28^ per cent above the average, in the latter of 5J per cent. 
The maximum of death is fh>m 6 to 6 o^dock A. M., when it is 40 per 
cent above the average ; the next, during the hour befbre midni^t, 
when it is 24 per cent in excess ; a third hour of excess is that fit>m 

9 to 10 o'clock in the morning, being 18} per cent above. From 

10 A. IC. to 8 P. M. the deaths are less numerous, being 1(^ per cent 
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below the average, the hour before ^ noon being the most £ital. From 
8 o'clock P. M. to 9 the deaths rise to 5| per cent above the average, 
then fall from that hour to 11 P. IL, averaging 6| per cent, below the 
mean. During the hoars from 9 to 11 o'clock in the evening, there is 
a mininnm of 6^ per cent, below the average. Thns tiie least mor- 
tality is during the mid-daj hours — ^namely, from 10 to 8 o'clock ; the 
greatest during early morning hours, from 8 to 6 o'clock. About one- 
third of the total deaths were children under ^ve years of age, and 
they show the influence of the latter more str&ingly. At all hours, 
from 10 o'clock in the morning until midnight, the deaths are at or 
below the mean; the hours from 4 to 5 P. M. and from 9 to 10 P. M. 
being minima, but the hours after midnight being the lowest max- 
imum: at all the hours from 2 to 10 A. M. the deaths are above the 
mean, attaining then* maximum at from 5 to 6 o'dook A. K, when it 
isiSiper cent, above. 

DEATHS BT WAB AKD PE8TILBN0S. 

In 1855 there were issued by the Board of Health some tables 
showing the comparative loss of life by War and by Pestilence. It 
appears that in 22 years of war there were 19,796 killed, and 79,709 
wounded ; giving an annual average of 899 killed, and 8,628 wounded. 
—In 1848-49 there were no fewer than 72,180 persons killed by 
cholera and diarrhosa in England and Wales, and 144,860 attacked ; 84, 
897 of the killed were able-bodied persons capable of getting their own 
living 1 Besides these deaths from the great epidemic, 115,000 die- 
annually, on an average, of preventible diseases; while 11,419 die by 
violence. Oomparing the killed in nine great battles, including 
Waterloo (4,740), with the number killed 1^ cholera in London in 
1848-49 (14,189), we find a difference of 9,899 in fnvor of war. In 
cholera visitations, 12 per cent, sometimes 20 per cent, of the medical 
men employed, died. The London missionaries die as last as those in 
foreign countries ; and there are 6<nne districts in London which make 
the Mission Society ask themselves whether they have a right to send 
men into them. From the returns of 12 unions it is found that 8567 
widows and orphans are chargeable to the cholera of 1848-9, entailing 
an expenditure of £121,000. in four years only. 

The highest ratio of loss in any attack made by large fleets win be 
found in Lord Exmouth's bombardment of Algiers, where the casualties 
reached 147 per 1,000 ; but the historian James asserts, that, in the 
official returns relating to the attack upon Ck>penhagen, the slightly 
wounded were not included, and that the total number of casualties 
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was 1,200. If the historian's statement be admitted, the total loss in 
that action must have heen at the rate of 150 per 1,000, which wotJd 
be greater than at Algi^^ — W. JB. Bodge, 

It appears that the total number of deaths in the cholera-jear 
(18i9), for all En^^d and Walee, was 440,889 ; but in 1850 the num- 
ber of deaths fell to 868,995, '' being not onlj 71^ 844 less than-in the 
cholera-year, but e^en less than the number of deaths of the year 

preceding that of the cholera, by as many as 80,888 If we 

take the deaths of the two years together whidi preceded the cholera, 
and strike the mean, and treat the year of the cholera, and the com- 
pensating year that follows, in the same manner, we shall find that the 
four years present nearly the same ayerage. .... So that in reality 
it is found) when the aggregate of the four years is taken, either for 
the whole of England, or for the metropoUs only, that no greater num- 
ber of people died in those years because of the cholera intervening 
than if the diolera had not visited us." — ^Dr. Gsabtillb, m the Medical 
Times and Oaeette, 



LONGEVITT IN GKEAT BBITAHr. 

In Great Britain more than half a million of the inhabitants 
(596,080) have passed the barrier of *' threescore yean and ten;^ 
more than a hundred and twenty-nine thousand have passed the 
Psalmist's limit of ^' fourscore years; ^ and 100,000 the years which 
the last of Plato's climacteric square numbers expressed (9 times 
9^81) ; nearly tm thousand (9,847) have lived 90 years or more ; a 
band of 2,088 aged pilgrims have been wandering ninety*five years and 
more <m the unended journey ; and 819 say that they have witnessed 
more than a hundred rev(dutions of the seasons. 

It is strange to reflect upon a few of the great events that have 
occurred during the lengthened span of a Oentenarian. Thus, a jour- 
nalist, in recording the death of one John M^Innes, at Strontnlla, near 
Oban, in the parish of EjlnMM^ at the age of 105 years, remarks : " At 
the time of his birth the wounds of OuBod^i were still unhealed, and 
the half of the ffi^dands looked <m George II. as a usurper. IC^Innes 
was a stout lad when Wolfe fdl on the heights of Abraham ; he was in 
his prime while the United States of America were stUl En^ish 
colonies; and he was comparatively an old man before Napoleon 
Bonaparte was heard ot Steam navigation was only introduced after 
he had completed his 65th year. 
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BB8PIBATI0N OF OBEAT BBITAIN. 

From observations and experiments by Mr. Coathope and others, 
the following details maybe relied on : 460,800 cubic inches, or 266*66 
onbic feet of air pass through the lungs of a healthy adult of 
ordinary stature in twenty-four hours, of which 10j666 cubic feet will 
be converted into carbonic acid gas— 2,886*27 grains, or 5*46 ounces 
(nyoirdupois) of carbon. This gives 96*6 grains of carbon per hour 
produced by the respiration of one human adult, or 124,828 poinds 
annually ; and if we multiply this by 26i millions (being the calcu- 
lated population of Great Britain and Ireland in the year 1889X we 
have 147,070 tons of carbon as the annual product of the respiration 
of human beings then existing within the circumscribed boundaries of 
Great Britiun and Ireland. — Phikmphical Mctgcmne, 

STATISTICS OF SUICIDB AND CBDfB. 

FrcHn an analysis of the criminal returns of the metropolitan police, 
it is apparent that crimes have their peculiar seasons. Thus attempts 
to commit suicide generally occur in the months of June, July and 
August, and rarely in November according to the commonly accepted 
notion. Common assaults and drunkenness also multiply wonderftQly 
in the dog-days. In the winter, on the contrary, bure^aries increase, 
and, for some unknown reason, the uttering of counterfeit coin. — Ltm- 
don Quarterlf/ Beview, Jul^ 1856. 



WEIGHT Ain> STATUES OF MEN OF DIFFEBSBT OOUNTBIBS. 



Ibt. ar. 

The mean weisht in Bel- 
gium (Brussels} and the 
environs is . . • . . 140*49 

In France (Paris and neigh- 
borhood) the man is . 186*89 

The mean weight of the 
TCngiifltinn^Ti (taken at 
Cambridge^ from 18 to 25 150*98 

(In carriages it is usually considered 
that it averages 165 lbs.) 

The mean height of the 
Belgian male is . 5 ft. 6fV in- 



ft la. 
The mean height of the 

Frenchman is ... 54 
Ditto En^ishman ... 5 94 

In recruiting for the French 
army the standard is now fixed at 
1 *566 meters of height, which is 
about 5 feet 1^ inches English. 
Fifty years ago, however, the 
French standard height was 5 feet 
4 inches EngliBh. 

The English standard is for the 
Foot Gua^ 5 feet 6 inches. 



STATISTICS OF SILKWOEMS. 

24,000 eggs qH the silkworm weigh a quarter of an ounce; the 
wwm lives from 45 to 58 days; it increases in weight in 80 days 
9,500 fold, and during the last 28 days of its life eats nothing. For 
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789 lbs. of nmlberry-leaves, 70 lbs. of cocoons are obtained; 100 lbs. 
of cocoons give 8^ lbs. of spun silk ; and one pound of cocoons will pro- 
duce a nngie thread of 88,000 fathoms in length. — Bsbokb. 

FECUNDITT OF FISH. 

A codfish has been foond to produce 8,686,760 eggs or spawn ; 
and a ling, 19,248,625. Herrings, weighing from four ounces to five 
and three-quarters, from 21,286 to 86,960. Haok^*^ 20 ounces, 
454,061. Soals,of five ounces, 88,772; one of fourteen ounces and a 
half; 100,862. A fiounder of two ounces, 188,407 ; one of twenty- 
four ounces, 1,857,408 ; lobsters, from fourteen to thirty-six ounces, con- 
tain 21,699; aprawn, about 8,800; and a shrimp, from 2,800 to 6,800. 
— ^Db. ILminJBB. 

BATE AT WHIOH THE WINQ8 OF INSBOTS MOVE. 

The buzzing and humming noises ]NX>duoed bj winged faiseots are 
not, as ndght be supposed, vocal sounds. They result from sonorous 
undulations imparted to the air by the flapping of their wings. This 
may be rendered evident by observing that the noise always ceases 
when the insect alights on any olject. The sirene has been ingraii- 
ously applied for the purpose of ascertaining the rate at which the 
wings of such cieatnres fli^. This instrument being brought into 
umson with the sound produced by the insect, indicates, as in the case 
of any other musical sound, the rate of vibration. In this way it has 
been ascertained that the wings of a gnat flap at the rate of 16,000 
times per second. The pitch of the note produced by this insect in 
the act of flying is, therefbre, more than two octaves above the highest 
note of a seven-octave pianoforte. The wings of some insects are so 
thin, that 60,000 placed one upon the other would not f<»m a heap of 
mon than a quarter of an inch in height. 

COMMEBCIAL VALUE OF IN8E0TBL 

The importance of insects, commercially speaking, is scarcely 
ever thought of. Great Britain does not pay less than $1,000,000 for 
the dried carcases of the tiny insect, the Cochineal; and another 
Indian insect which, by puncturing particular trees, affords JUtc, is 
scarcely leas valuable. More than 1,500,000 human beings derive 
their sole support from the culture and manufacture of nlk ; and 
the silkworm alone creates an annual circulating medium of nearly 
$200,000,000 ; $500,000 are annually spent^in England alone for 
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foreign honey; at least 10,000 cwt. of wax is imported into that 
country every year. Then there are the gall-nuts of commerce, 
used for dyeing and making ink, ^.,the Cantharides or Spanish fly, 

&C.&0. 
KUMBEE OF SPECIES AND INDIVIDUALS IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

The nomher of Vertehrated Animals may he estimated at 20,000. 
Ahont 1,500 species of Mammals are pretty precisely known, and the 
number may probably be carried to about 2,000* The number of Birds 
well known is 4,000 or 5,000 species, and the probable number is 
6,000. The Reptiles number about the same as the Mammals— >1,500 
described spedee — and they will probably reach the number .of 2,000. 
The Fishes are more numerous ; there are from 5,000 to 6,000 species 
in the Museums of Europe, and the number may probably amount to 
8,000 or 10,000. The number of Molluscs already in collections, prob- 
ably reaches 8,000 or 10,000. There are collections of marine sheUs, 
bivalve and univalve, which amount to 5,000 or 6,000 ; and collec- 
tions of land and fluviatile shells, which count as many as 2,000. The 
total number of Molluscs would, therefore, probably exceed 15,000 
species. Among the articulated animals, it u difficult to estimate the 
number of species. There are collections of coleopterous insects which 
number 20,000 to 25,000 species, and it is quite probable that by 
uniting the principal collections of insects, 60,000 or 80,000 ^)ecies 
might now be counted ; for the whole department of articulata, com- 
prising the Crustacea, cirrhipeda, the insects, the red-blooded worms, 
the intestinal worms, the infusoria, as far as they belong to this de- 
partment, the number would already amount to 100,000; and we 
might safely compute the probable number of species actually existing 
at double that sum. Add to these about 10,000 for radiata, echini, 
star-fishes, medussa, and polypi, and we have about 250,000 species 
of living animals; and supposing the number of fossil species to equal 
them, we have at a very moderate computation, half a million species. 
-Agassee & GouLD^s ZoQlogy. 

An opinion has been of late years very frequently expressed by 
high authorities, that the making of new genera and species has been 
carried to excess, and that many existing genera and species will, on 
further examination, be found to be identicaL 

DIVISIBILITY OF MATTES. 

BCany years ago, a curious calculation was made by Dr. Thompson, 
to show to what dc^pree matter could be divided, and still be sensible 
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to the e je. He diflsdved a grain of nitrate of lead in 500, 000 grains 
of water, and passed through the wdntion a current of snlphnretted 
hydrogen, when the whole Hqoid became senribly discolored. Now 
a grain of water maj be regarded as eqnal to a drop of that 
liquid, and a drop maj be easily spread ont so as to cover a square 
inch of surface. But under an ordinary microscope the millionth of a 
square inch may be distinguished by the eye. The water, therefore, 
oouM be ditided into 600,000,000,000 parts. But the lead in a grain 
of nitrate <^ lead wei^ 0*02 grains; an atom of lead cannot weigh 
more than 1,810,000,000,000th of a grain, while the atom of sulphur, 
which, oomlnned ^rith the lead, rendered it Tiaible (in the massfX 
oould not weigh more than 1-2,016,000,000 ; that is, the two bOlionth 
part of a grain. But what is a biUion, or, rather, what conception 
oan we form of such a quantity? We may say that a billion is a mil- 
lion of milUona, and can easily represent it thus: 1,000,000,000,000. 
But a school-boy's calculation will show how entirely the mind ia in- 
doable of oonceiiing such numbers. If a person were able to count 
at the rate of 200 in a minute, and to work without intermission twelve 
hours in a day, he would take, to count a billion, 6,944,944 days, or 
19,026 years 819 days. But this may be nothing to the division.of 
matter. There are living creatures so minute, that a hundred millions 
of them may be comprehended in the space of a cubic inch. But these 
<s«atures, until they are lost to the sense of sight, aided by the most 
powerful instruments, are seen to possess organs fitted for collecting 
their food, and even capturing their prey. They are, therefore sup- 
plied with organs, and these organs conidst of tissues nourished by cir- 
culating fluids, which must conirist of parts or atoms, if we please so 
to term them. In redconing the size of such atoms, we must not 
epetk ci bUlions, but perchance of InlUons of billions. And what is a 
billi<m of billions f The number is a quadrillion, and can be easily re- 
presented thus : 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 ; and the same 
schoolboy's calculation may be employed to show that to count a 
quadrillion, at the rate of 200 a minute, would require all the inhabi- 
tants of the (^obe, supposing them to be a thousand millions, to count 
inoessantiy for 19,025,876 years, or more than 8,000 times the period 
for which the human race has been supposed to be in existence. 

HOW MANT SEEDS TO THE POUVB. 

The following table ehown the number of the seeds of the most 
common plants contained in a pound avoirdupcns, and the numbor of 
pounds in a bushel : 
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No. of M«di. No. of pounds. 

NuMk P^ !!>• P«' biuhoL 

Wheat 10,600 58 to 54 

Barley 15,400 48 to 46 

Oats 20,000 88to42 

Rye 28,000 66 to 60 

Canary grass ••.. 54,000 ..to.. 

Buckwheat 26,000 48 to 55 

Turnip, Rendle's Swede 1 55,000 50 to 56 

" Cornish Holdfwt 230,000 50 to 56 

** Orange JeDy 188,000 50 to 56 

Cabbage, Scotch Drumhead 128,000 56 

Cabbage, Drumhead Savoy 110,000 50 to 56 

Clover, red 249,600 60 

Clover, white 686,400 59 to 62 

Rye-grass, perennial 814,000 26 to 28 

Rye-grass, Italian 272,000 18 to 18 

Sweet Vernal grass. 928,200 8 

BAINY DAYS m THE YEAB. 

In general, the number of rainy days is greatest near the sea, and 
decreases in proportion the further we penetrate into the interior. On 
the eastern side of Ireland, it rains 208 days of the year ; in the Nether- 
lands on 170 ; in England, France, and the North of ciermany, and in 
the Gulf of Finland, on from 152 to 155 days ; on the platean of Ger- 
many on 181 ; and in Poland on 158 days ; while on the plains of the 
Volga, at Easan, it runs on 90, and in the interior of Siberia, only on 
60 days <^ the year. In Western Europe it rains on twice as many 
days as in Eastern Enrope ; in Ireland on three times as many days as 
in Italy and south of Spain.— ^Tohnson^s Fhyi, Atlas, 

OBIGIN OF GAUGING. 

We owe this to accident On the occasion of Xepler*s second mar- 
riage, he found it necessary to stock his cellar with a few casks of 
wine. When the wine-merchant came to measure the casks, Kepler 
objected to his method as he had made no allowance for the different 
sizes of the bulging parts of the cask. From this accident Kepler was 
led to study the subject of gauging, and to write a treatise on it, pub- 
lished at Lintz in 1615, which contains the earliest specimens of the 
modem analysis. — Sib D. Bbbwbtbb's Martyrs of Scienes, 
10 
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DBOP MEABUBB. 

Nothing 18 more fallaoiooB than measuring floids by dropping ; since 
the drops from the lip of a vial yary, chiefl j according to the different 
force of the attraction of cohesion in different liquids. Thns 60 drops 
of water fill the same measure as 100 drops of laudanmn from a lip of 
the same size. The graduated glass measure used by apothecaries is 
the only certainty. 

FACTS ABOUT GBAIN MBABUBES. 

There is no uniform measure by which grain is sold in Great Brit- 
ain. In London, wheat and com are sold by the quarter of 480 pounds, 
equal 8 bushels of 60 lbs. In liverpool, wheat is sold by the bushel 
of 70 lbs. and com by the quarter of 480 lbs. English flour is sold by 
the sack of 280 lbs. ; American by the barrel of 196 lbs., every barrel 
weighed, and 20 lbs. deducted for tare. Gloucester, Glasgow, Cork, 
and other markets, each has its own peculiar measure— bushels of 62 
or 64 lbs., bolls of 240 lbs., barrels, sacks, stones — a perfect confbsion 
of weights and measures. The duty on wheat and other grain in Great 
Britain is 1 shilling (24 cents) on flour, 4^ pence on 112 lbs. In France, 
the hectolitre of wheat is (decimally) 2.85 bushela In Amsterdam, the 
last is 88.87 bushels; in Dantzic, 87.15 bushels; in Bostock, 105.71 
bushels. In Odessa, the chetwork is 6.06 bushels ; in Petersburg, 
5.49 bushelB. The Swedish tonne is 8j97 bushels ; the Danish 4.74 
bushels. The Spanish femega is 1.62 bushels ; the Lisbon alquire, 41 
bushels. The tomalo of Naples is 1.5'^bushels ; the emine of G^oa, 
8.84 bushels ; the Leghorn sack, 2 bushels. 

A quarter of wheat is an English measure of 8 standard bushels ; 
so if you see that quoted at 56s., it is 7s. per bushel. A shilling is 24 
cents ; multiply by 7, and you have $1.68. 

The above rule for ascertaining the value of a bushel of wheat con* 
formably to English quotations, is tolerably correct, so far as regards 
the quotations which are confined to the English standard, or rather 
imperial bushel ; but is incorrect, if applied to Liverpool quotations. 
It often occurs that when wheat is quoted at London at 40s. per quar- 
ter of 8 imperial bushels, it will rate at 6s. per bushel of 70 lbs. in 
Liverpool. The London price current usuaUy quotes wheat at so much 
per quarter, (8 imperial bushels of 60 lbs. each,) and the Liverpool 
price current, ahnost invariably at so much per bushel of 70 lbs. The 
Liverpo(d local bushels being one sixth larger than the American or 
imperial bushel, it follows that when a bushel of wheat is quoted at 68. 
per bushel of 70 lbs., it is equal only to 58. 2d. per American or imperial 
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boBhel of 60 lbs. Therefore if jou eee wheat quoted at 6s. per bnahel 
in Liverpool, it will not do to mnltiplj by 24, in order to ascertain the 
difference between the American and En^ish prices. As iH[>plicable 
to Liverpool quotations, the rule should be thus : Deduct one-seventh 
from the Liverpool price per bushel, reduce the remainder to pence, 
and double the products for cents. Example: — ^A circular quotes 
wheat at 68. per bushel of 70 pounds ; 6 — 1-7— 5s. 2d., or 62 d. ; double 
for cents— $1 24 per busheL 

BTAPORA.TION AND CONDENSATION. 

The total quantity of dew believed to M in England is supposed to 
amount to five inches annually. The average Ml of rain is about twenty- 
five inches. Mr. Glaisher stipes the amount of evaporation at Green- 
wich to have amounted to five feet annually for the past five years, and 
supposes three feet about the mean evaporation all over the world. On 
this assumption the quantity of actual moisture, raised in the shape of 
vapor, from the surface of the sea alone, amounts to no lees than 60,000 
cubic miles annually, or nearly 4 64 miles per day. According to Mr. 
Laidlay, the evaporation at Calcutta is about fifteen feet annually ; 
that between the Cape of Good Hope and Calcutta averages in October 
and November nearly, three quarters of an inch daily : betwixt 40'' and 
20'' in the Bay of Bengal it was found to exceed an inch daily. Sap- 
posing this to be double the average throughout the year, we shall, 
instead of three have eighteen feet of evaporation annually ; or, were 
this state of matters to prevail all over the world, an amount of three 
hundred and sixty thousand cubic miles of water raised in vapor from 
the ocean alone. 

BAIN IN DIPFSSENT PASTS OF THE GLOBE. 

The quantity of rain diminishes as we advance from the equator to 
the poles. It decreases in ascending to high table lands. It increases 
fVom the coasts to the interior of continents, the western coasts being 
generally more rainy than the eastern ones. At the equator the quan- 
tity of rain which fiiUs annually is 95 inches, and at Petersburg only 
17. The heaviest rain falls between the tropics ; and in Europe the 
rainy districts are in the Alps, the middle of Portugal, the Coast of 
Norway, the Coast of Ireland, and the northwest Coast of Scotland. 
At Cape Horn no less than 154 inches fall, while in several parts of 
the world there is no rain at all; these parts are called the rainless 
districts. In the Old World there are two such districts, the largest 
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iDolndiog the desert of Sahara and Egypt in AfKca, and in Asia, pari 
of Arabia, Sjria, and Persia. The other district of nearly the same 
snperfioial extent, lies between north latitnde 80^ and 60° and between 
TS"" and 118° of east longitude, indnding Thibet, Gobi or Shama, and 
Mongolia. In the New World the rainless districts are of mnch less 
magnitude, oconpjing two narrow strips on the shores of Pern and Bo- 
livia, and on the Ooast of Mexico and Gnatimala, with a small district 
between Trinidad and Panama on the coast of Yeneznela. — North 
British BaHeWy May^ 1856. 

SIZE OF EUBOPBAH T.TBKABT1M. 

The most valnable libraries in Europe, at present existing, are 
stated to contain printed books and manuscripts as follows ; The Royal 
Library, Paris. ^00,000 vols, and 80,000 MSS. The Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, 420,000 vols, and 80,000 MSS. The Boyal Central, Munich, 
500,000 vols, and 16,000 MSS. The Vatican, Rome, 100,000 vols, and 
40,000 MSS. University, GOttingen, 800,000 vols, and 5,000 MSS. 
British Museum, 808,000 vols, and 22,000 MSS. Vienna, 850,000 
vols, and 16,000 MSS. St. Petersburg, 400,000 vols, and 16,000 MSS. 
Naples, 800,000 vols, and 6,000 MSS. Dresden, 800,000 vols, and 2,700 
MSS. Copenhagen 400,000 vols, and 20,000 MSS. B<»-lin, 250,000 
vols, and 5,000 MSS. The foregoing being given in round numbers, it 
can only be regarded as comparatively correct ; but it serves to convey 
some idea of the vastness of these collections as well as their relative 
magnitudes. — Db. Maufdkb. 

LOSS OF HEAT IN COOKING. 

That, in whatever way the flesh of animals is prepared, a consider- 
able diminution takes place in its weight, has long been known ; but 
connderable error prevails as to the respective loes of weight The 
following are the results of a set of experiments, which were actually 
made in a public establishment, not from mere curiodty, but to serve 
a purpose of practical utility.^ 28 pieces of beef^ wei^^ing 280 lbs., 
lost in boiling 78 lb. 14 oz. Hence, the loss of beef in boiling was 
about 20^ lb. in 100 lb. : 19 pieces of beef; weighing 190 lb., lost in 
roasting 61 lb. 2 oz. The weight of beef lost in roasting appears to 
be 82 lb. per 100 lb. Nine pieces of beef; weighing 90 lb., lost in 
baking 27 lb. Weight lost by beef in baking is 80 lb. per 100 lb. 
Twenty-seven legs of mutton, weighing 260 lb., lost in boiling and by 
having the shank-bones taken oflf; 62 lb. 4 oz. The shank-bones were 
estimated at 4 oz. each, therefore the loss in boiling was 55 lb. 8 oz. 
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The loss of weight in boiling legs of mntton is 21 lb. per 100 lb. 
Thiity-five shoulders of mutton, weighing 850 lb., lost in roasting 109 
lb. 10 oz. The loss of weight of mutton in roasting was 81 J lb. per 
100 lb. Sixteen loins of mutton, weighing 141 lb., lost in roasting 
49 lb. 14 oz. Henoe loins of mutton lose by roasting about 85| lb. 
per 100 lb. Ten necks of mutton, weighing 100 lb., lost in roasting 
22 lb. 6 oz. From the foregoing statement, two practical inferences 
ma J be drawn : Ist, In respect of economy, it is more profitable to 
boil meat than to roast it 2d, Whether we roast or boil meat, it 
loses by cooking from one-third to one-fifth of its whole weight. — 
Philosophical Magazine. 
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HICETT BEQUISED IN ASTRONOMICAL OALCnLATIONS.-<;UBIOT78 
BSSULTB OF MINUTE SBBOBa 

Ths rod used in measnring a base line is oommonlj somewhere 
abont ten feet long ; and the astronomer may be said truly to apply that 
very rod to mete the distance of the stars. An error in placing a fine 
dot which fixes the length of the rod, amounting to one five-thonsandth 
of an inch (the thickness of a single silken fibre) will amount to an 
error of seventy feet in the earth^s diameter, of 816 miles in the sun's 
distance, and to 65,200,000 miles in that of the nearest fixed star. 
The astronomer in his obserratory has nothing further to do with as- 
certaining lengths as distances, except by calculation, and his whole 
skill and artifice are exhausted in the measurement of ao^es ; for it is 
by these alone that ^aces inaccessible can be compared. Happily, a 
ray of Ught is straight ; were it not so (ii^ celestial spaces at least), 
there were an end of our astronomy. Now, an angle of a second 
(3,600 to a degree) is a subtle thing. It has an apparent breadth ut- 
terly invisible to the unassisted eye, unless accompanied with so 
intense a splendor (as in the case of the fixed star), as actually to raise 
by its effect on the nerve of sight a spurious image having a sensible 
breadth. A olkworm's fibre, such as we have mentioned above, sub- 
tends an angle of a second, at 8} feet distance : a cricket ball, 2| 
inches in diameter, must be removed, in order to subtend a second, to 
48,000 feet, or about eight miles, where it would be utterly invisible 
to the sharpest sight, aided even by a telescope of some power. Tet 
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it ifl on the measure of one single second that the ascertainment of a 
sensible parallax in any fixed star depends; and an error of the one- 
thousandth of that amount (a quantity still nnmeasorable by the most 
perfect of onr instmments) would place the star too fiir or too near 
by 200,000,000,000 miles: a ^ace which light requires 118 days to 
travel 

HATUBB OF THE EABTH. 

Its polar and equatorial diameters differ by only 26| miles ; and the 
greater of the two — ^the equatorial — is 7925 miles. Hence our exca- 
Tations are mere scratches of the exterior only ; for our deepest mines 
have never penetrated lower than to the ten-thousandth part of the 
distance between the earth^s sur&ce and its centre. As &r as scien- 
tific researches enable us to conjecture, we should conclude that when 
cur earth was jWtt set in motion it must have been somewhat soft, in 
order to have produced its present undoubted spheroidal form. But 
tohat is the real nature of the ea/rth^s interior? Transcendental 
mathematics fully recognize the principle of interfluidity of fusion ; 
while all actual observations point to the existence of heat in a greater 
degree the lower we %o. The inferences of geological observation 
teach us that at only thirty-five miles distance from the earth^s surface, 
<^ the central heat is every where so great, that granite itself is held 
infusion I " 

BXJEFACE OF THE EARTH ILLUBTBATBD. 

The inequalities on the earth^s surface arising from mountains, val- 
leys, buildings, &c., have been likened to the roughness on the rind 
of an orange, compared with its general mass ; and the comparison is 
quite free fh>m exaggeration. The highest mountain known does not 
exceed five miles in perpendicular elevation : this is only l-1600th part 
of the earth^s diameter; consequently, on a globe of sixteen inches in 
diameter, such a mountain would be represented by a protuberance of 
not more than one-hundredth part of an inch, which is about the 
thickness of ordinary drawing-paper. Now, as there is no entire con- 
tinent, or even any very extensive tract of land, known, where the 
general elevation above the sea is any tiling like half this quantity, it 
follows, that if we would construct a correct model of our earth, with 
its seas, continents, and mountains, on a globe sixteen inches in diam- 
eter, the whole of the land, with the exception of a few prominent 
points and ridges, must be comprised on it within the thickness of thin 
writing-paper: and the highest hill would be represented by the 
smallest visible grain of sand. — Sir John Hebsghel. 
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MAONITUDB OF THE SABTH. 

The oiroomfereDoe of the globe is twenty-five thoosand and twentj 
milee. It is not so easy to comprehend so stnpendens a drde as to 
put down its extent in figures. -It becomes more palpable perhaps, by 
compariscoi soch as this : A railway train, trayelling incessantly, i^g^t 
and day, at the rate of twenty-five miles an hoar, wonld require six 
weeks to go ronnd it. The cnbical balk of the earth is two handred 
and sixty thoasand millicms of cnbic miles. Dr. Lardner says : '^ If 
the materials which form the globe were boilt ap in the form <^ a 
column, having a pedestal of the magnitude of England and Wales, 
the height of the column would be nearly four and a half millicms of 
millions of miles. A tunnel through the earth from England to New 
Zealand would be nearly eight thousand miles long.^ 

WEIGHT OF THE EASTH. 

Ck)pemieus first distinctly demonstrated that the apparent terres- 
trial plain was really a free and independent material mass moving 
in a definable path through space. Then Newton explained that this 
independent mass moved through space because it was substantial and 
heavy, and because it was unsupported by props and chains ; that, in 
&ct, as a massive body, it is falling for ever through the void ; but 
that, as it Calls, it sweeps round the sun in a never-ending drcoit, at- 
tracted towards it by magnet-like energy, but kept off frron it by the 
force of its centrifugal movement Next, Snell and Picard measured 
the dimensions of the heavy and fEdling mass, and found that it was a 
spherical body, with a girdle of 25,000 miles. Subsequently to this, 
Baily contrived a pair of scales that enabled him approximately to 
weigh the vast sphere ; and he ascertained that it had within itself 
somewhere about 6,049,886 billions tons of matter. To these disco- 
veries Foucault has recently added demonstration to the actual senses 
of the fact, that the massive sphere is whirling on itself as it fiaUs 
through space, and round the sun, so that point after point ci its vast 
sur&ce is brought in succession into the genial infiuence of its sunshine, 
an inverting atmosphere of commingled vapor and air is made to pre- 
sent clouds, winds, and rain, and the inverted surjGace to bear Vege- 
table forms and animated creatures in great diversity. The world is, 
then, a large, solid sphere, invested with a loosened shell of transpa- 
rent, elastic, easily moving vapor, and whirling through space within 
the domains of sunshine ; so that by the combined action of the trans- 
parent mobile vapor and the stimulant sunshine^ organized creatures 
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may gTt>w and live on its surfaoe, and thoee vital dhangee may be dif- 
fbsed, amongst whioh conscious and mental life stand as the highest 
resolts. 

HOW BAILY WEIGHED THE EABTH. 

The apparatus nsed by Baily for determining the weight of the 
earth (». e. the scales), consisted of two small balls, abont two inches 
in diameter, carried on a rod suspended by two wires at a small dis- 
tance from each other. The positions of these balls were viewed from 
a distance by a telescope. When this was done, large balls of lead, 
which moved on a turning groove, were brought near the small balls. 
Observations were then made on tiie small baUs again, and in every 
case the small baUs were put into a state of vibration and moved to- 
wards the large balls. Now, knowing the size of the large balls, and 
Aeir distance from the small balls, and knowing the size of the earth, 
and the distance of the small balls from ^ts centre, the proportion of 
the attraction of the large balls on the small balls to the attraction of 
tiie earth on the small balls can be calculated ; and trom these results 
the mean density of the earth was found to be 5.67 times the density 
of water ; that is, the average density of a cubic foot of the earth is 
more than 5^ times heavier than a cubic foot of water. Having ascer- 
tained this result, and which agreed very nearly with the observations 
of Oavendish in the Bohehallien experiments, all we want to know is, 
how many cubic feet there are in the earth. Now, taking the dimen- 
sions of the earth, as deduced from our best experiments, there are 
259,800 millions ci cubic miles in tiie earth ; each cubic mile contains 
147,800 millions of cubic feet ; and each cubic foot weighs 5.67 times 
a cubic foot of water, which weighs about 62 lbs. ; therefore, a cubic 
foot of the earth weighs about 854 lbs. ; and 6,049,886 billions of tons 
ore the weight of the whde earth. 

H onOH OF THE EABTH ABOUND THE 8UH. 

The motion of the earth around the sun in round numbers is 68,805 
miles per hour, — so that while we are reading, or cogitating upon this 
statement, we are at the same time whirling along at a velocity of more 
than a thousand miles a minute, and nineteen miles between two beats 
of a pendulum, or in a second of time. The motion of Mercury in 
its orbit is much greater, being upwards of 100,000 miles per hour. 
If we are disposed to regard this as a nq>id motion round the sun, 
what must the inhabitants of Neptune, who travel only three and a 
10* 
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half miles a seoond, think of us, who are whirling round the son at 
dx times the speed of Neptone I 

THE THBEE MOTIONS OF THE EAETH. 

The Earth is helieved bj all astrcmomers to have, at this moment, 
not two motions onlj, but three /—one ronnd its axis, which we can 
make evident to the yerj eye ; another ronnd the snn ; bnt what of 
the third t A most remarkable, and equally mysterious fiict ; that 
the sun and all his planets are moving with prodigious velocity through 
space at the rate of a hundred and fifty miUions of miles a-year, to- 
wards a particular point in the heavens, a star [X] in the constellation 
Hercules! 

ANALOGY BETWEEN THE PLANET MAB8 AND THE SASTH. 

The analogy between Mars and the earth is greater than between 
the earth and imy other planet of the sohu* system. Their diurnal mxy- 
tion is neaily the same ; the inclinations of their equators to the planes 
of their orbits, on which the seasons depend, are not very different; 
nor is the length of his year very different from ours, when compared 
with the years of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. The earth, however^ 
appears to be the more fiavored of the two ; since water would not re- 
main fluid even at the equator of Mars, and alcohol would freeze in 
his temperate zones. The force of gravity on his surfiice is about one 
tenth greater than at the surface of the earth ; but his density is much 
less than that of the earth. A body which weighs one pound at our 
equator, would weigh only five ounces and six drachms at that of 
Mars; and were his course stopped, 121 days and 10 hours would 
elapse before he dropped upon the sun. Should senti^t beings exist 
there, they see the sun^s diameter less by one third than we do ; and 
consequently the degree of Ught and heat th^ Receive is less than that 
received by us in the proportion of 4 to 9, or jkher less than 1 to 2 ; 
liable, however, to variations from the great eccentricity of hb orbit. 
If their atmosphere be as dense as is supposed, they probably scarcely 
ever discern Mercury and Venus, which will appear to "borrow on the 
solar rays : the earth and moon, however, will afford them a beautiful 
pair of planets alternately changing places with each ot^er under 
homed or falcated phases, but never quite ftdl, and not more than a 
quarter of a degree distant from each other. 

******** 

There is not a planet within the reach of our telescopes which pre- 
sents an aspect so like that of the earth as Mars ; whose sur&ce, inde- 
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pendentlj of the changeable atmospberio inflaenoes, shows an appear- 
ance of well-defined seas and continents ; and this was very espedallj 
the case in Angnst, 1880, when the geographical lines of demarcation 
were so beaatifnllj distinct that Sir John Herschel called attention to 
them, saying that he was able to make a tolerable map of the sorfaoe. 
The predominant brightness of the polar regions leads to the suppo- 
sition, that the poles of Mars, like those of the earth, are covered with 
perpetual snow ; and Sur William Herschel oondnded, that the observ- 
able changes in luminosity and magnitude are connected with the 
summer and winter seasons in that planet Sir John Herschel also 
remarks, that the brilliant polar spots are probably snow, as they dis- 
appear when they have been long exposed to the sun, and are greatest 
when Just emerging from the long night of theur polar winter. The 
latter astronomer, aided by the fhll power of the twenty-foot refleo- 
tor, pronounced the seas to be of a greenish hue, resembling the color 
of our own ; imd the land of a red tint, perhaps owing to a quality in 
the prevailing soil, like that which our red sandstone districts would 
exhibit to an observer beholding the earth from the surface of Mars. 

THE BOLAE SYSTEM ILLU8TBATED. 

In order to convey to the mind of the reader a general impression 
of the relative magnitudes and distances of the parts of our ^stem, 
^ choose,'' says Sir John Herschel, ^^ any well-levelled field or bowl- 
ing-green. On it place a globe two feet in diameter, which will re- 
present the sun ; Mercury will be represented by a grain of mustard- 
seed, on the circumference of a drde 164 feet in diameter for its or- 
bit ; Venus, a pea, on a curcle 284 feet in diameter ; the earth, also a 
pea, on a circle of 480 feet ; Mars, a rather large pin's head, on a dr- 
de of 664 feet ; Juno, Geres, Vesta, and Pallas, grains of sand, in or- 
bits of from 1000 to 1200 feet ; Jupiter, a moderate-sixed orange, in a 
drde nearly half a mile across ; Saturn, a small orange, on a cirde 
of four-fifths of a mile; and Uranus, a fdl-sLced cherry or small plum, 
upon the drcumference of a drde more than a mile and a half in 
diameter. As to getting correct notions on this sulject by drawing 
cirdee on paper, or, still worse, from those very cfalkllsh toys called 
orreries, it is out of the question. To imitate the motions of the 
planets in the above-mentioned orbits, Mercury must describe its own 
diameter in 41 seconds ; Venus in 4m. 4s. ; the earth in 7m. ; Mars in 
4m. 48s. ; Jupiter in 2h. 56m. ; Saturn in 8h. 18m. ; and Uranus in 
ah. 16m." 
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IS THE BUN INHABITED f 

If (says Arago) this question were simpl j proposed to me, Is the 
8im inhabited ? I ahonld reply, that I know nothing about the mat- 
ter. Bnt let imy one ask of me if the son can be inhabited by beings 
organized in a manner analogous to those whidi people onr globe, and 
I hesitate not to reply in the affirmatiye. The existence in the snn 
of a central obsonre nnolens, enveloped in an opaqne atmosphere hr 
beyond which the lominons atmosphere exists is by no means opposed, 
in effect, to such a conception. 

8ir William Herschel thought the sun to be inhabited. According 
to him, if the depth of the solar atmosphere in which the luminoua 
chemical action operates should amount to a million of leagues^ it is 
not necessary that the brightness at each point should surpass that of 
an ordinary aurora borealis. In any case, the arguments upon which 
the great astronomer relies, in order to prore that the solar nudeus 
may not be very hot, notwithstanding the incandescense of the atmos- 
phere, are neither the only, nor the best, that mi^^t be adduced. The 
direct observation, made by Father Secchi, of the depression of tem- 
perature which the points of the solar disc experience wherein the 
spots appear, is in this respect more important than any reasoning 
whatever. 

Dr. Elliott mamtained, as eaily as the year 1787, that the li^t of 
the sun arose from what he called a dense and universal twilight. He 
further believed, with certain andent philosophers, that the sun mi^t 
be inhabited. When the Doctor was brought before the Old Bailey 
for having occasioned the death of Miss Boydell, his friends, Dr. Sim- 
mons, among others, maintained that he was mad, and thought that 
they could prove it abundantly by showing the writings wherein the 
opinions which we have Just cited were found devdoped. The con^ 
ceptions of a madman are in the present day generally adopted. — 
Aba.oo*s Popular Aitranomff, vd. i., book xiv., chap. 29. 

Bir John Herschd ccmdudes that the sun is a planet abundantly 
stored with inhabitants ; his in&rence bdng drawn from the following 
arguments: 

On the tops of mountains of a suffident hei^t, at an altitude 
where donds can very sddom reach to shdter them from the direct 
rays of the sun, we always find regicms of ice and snow. Now, if the 
solar rays themsdves conveyed all the heat we find on this globe, it 
ought to be hottest where thdr course is least interrupted. Again, 
onr aeronauts all confirm the coldness of the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere. Since, therefore, even on our earth, the heat of any dtu- 
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ation depends upon the aptness of the medium to yield to the impres- 
sion of the solar rajSi we have only to admit that, on the son itself^ 
the elastic fluids composing its atmosphere, and the matter on its sur- 
&oe, are of such a nature as not to be capable of any excessive affec- 
tion from its own rays. Indeed, this seems to be proved by the co- 
pious emission of them ; for if the elastic fluids of the atmosphere, or 
the matter contained on the surface of the sun, were of such a nature 
as to admit of an easy chemical combination with its rays, their emis- 
sion would be much impeded. Another well-known fact is, that the 
solar focus of the largest lens thrown into the air will occasion no sen- 
sible heat in the place where it has been kept for a considerable time, 
although its power of exciting combustion, when proper bodies are 
exposed, should be sufficient to fuse the most refiractory substances. 

HATUBE OF THS SUN. 

The most recent observations oonflrm the supposition that the Bun 
is a black, opaque body, with a luminous and incandescent atmos- 
phere, through which the solar body is often seen in black spots, fre- 
quently of enormous dimensions. A single spot, seen with the naked 
eye, in the year 1848, was 77,000 miles in diameter. Sir John Her- 
schel, in 1887, witnessed a cluster of spots including an area of 
8,780,000 miles. The diameter of the sun is 770,800 geographical 
miles, or 112 times that of the earth ; its volume Ib 1,407,124 times 
that of the earth, and 600 times that of all the planets; and its mass 
is 869,651 times greater than the earth^s, and 788 tunes greater than 
all the planets. 

UlTDISOOYEBED BODIES OF THB SOLAB SYSTEM. 

Numerous as are the heavenly bodies visible to the naked eye, and 
glorious as are their manifestations, it is probable that in our own sys* 
tern these are great numbers as yet undiscovered. Just two hundred 
years ago this year, Huy^ens announced the discovery <^ one satel- 
lite of Saturui and expressed the opinion that the six planets and six 
satellites then known, and making np the p^eot number of Uceke^ 
composed the whole of our planetary system. In 1729 an astronomi- 
cal writer expressed the opinion that there might be other bodies in 
our system, but that the limit of telescopic power had been readhed| 
imd no ftirther discoveries were likely to be made. The orbit of one 
comet only had been deflnitively calculated. Since that time the 
power of tiie telescope has been indeflnitely increased ; two primary 
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planets of the first cIass, ten satellites, and forty-three small planets 
revolying between Mars and Jupiter have been discovered, the orbits 
of six or seven hundred comets, some of brief period, have been as- 
certained ; — and it has been computed that hundreds of thousands of 
these mysterious bodies wander through our system. There is no 
reason to think that all the primary planets, which revolve about the 
son, have been discovered. An indefinite increase in the number of 
asteroids may be anticipated ; while outside of Neptune, between our 
sun and the nearest fixed star, supposing the attraction of the sun to 
prevail through half the distance, there is room for ten more primary 
planets succeeding each other at distances increasiDg in a geometrical, 
ratio. The first of these will, unquestionably, be discovered as soon 
as the perturbations of Neptune shall have been accurately observed ; 
and with maps of the heavens, on which the smallest telescopic stars 
are laid down, it may be discovered much sooner. — ^Evbbbtt's Ad- 
dress at the Dudley Observatory. 

HSAT OF THK MOON. 

It is a not uncommon assertion in many treatises on science, that 
the rays of the moon are devoid of heat. This, however, is an error. 
The late eminent Italian philosopher, Melloni, proved beyond doubt, 
that the rays of the moon give out a slight degree of heat He con- 
centrated the rays with a lens, over three feet diameter, upon his ther- 
moscopic pile, when the needle was found to deviate from 0^ 6' to 
4° 8', according to the phase of the moon. 

WHAT IS THE HABVE8T MOONf 

About the time of the autumnal equinox, the Moon, when near her 
ftill, rises about sunset a number of nights in succession. This occa- 
sions a remarkable number of brilHant moonlight evenings ; and as 
this is in England the period of Harvest, the phenomenon is called the 
Harvest Moon. The sun being then in libra, and the moon, when 
ftill, being, of course, opposite to the sun, or in Aries, and moving 
eastwards in or near the ecliptic at the rate of about 18° per day, 
would descend but a small distance below the horizon for four or six 
days in succesrion, — ihaSi is, for two or three days before, and the same 
number of days after, the full ; and would, consequently, rise during 
all these evenings, nearly at the same time, namely, a little before or 
a little after sunset, so as to afford a remarkable succession of fino 
moonlight evenings. 
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THE MOON. 



Dr. Sooresbj, in an account he has g^ven of some recent obseira- 
tions made with the Earl of Rosse^s telescope, said that with respect 
to the moon, every object on its snr&ce of one hundred feet was now 
distinctly to be seen, and he had no doubt that under favorable circum- 
stances it would be so with objects sixty feet in height. On its sur- 
face were craters of extinct volcanoes, rocks, and masses of stones al- 
most innumerable. He had no doubt that if such a building as he 
was then in were upon the surface of the moon, it would be rendered 
visible by these instruments. But there were no signs of inhabitants 
such as ours, no vestige of architectural remains to show that the 
moon is or ever was inhabited by a race of mortals similar to our- 
selves. It presented no appearance which could lead to the suppo- 
fdtion that it contained any thing like the green fields and lovely ver- 
dure of this beautiful world of ours. There was no water visible, not 
a sea, or river, or even the measure of the reservoir for supplying 
town or &ctory ; all seemed desolate. 

ON THE BOTATION OF THE MOON. 

During the year 1856 considerable discus^^ion occurred in scientific 
circles in Great Britain respecting the question, *'Does the moon 
revolve on her axis, or not? " 

The question was first started by a London gentleman somewhat 
favorably known for his literary, though not for his scientific attain- 
ments, by a conmiunication in the London Time$^ in which ho assumed 
the negative in defiance of all astronomers. He charged them with 
designating that a rotation which is no rotation. The very fact which 
leads astronomers to impute to the moon a rotary movement, was 
adduced as a proof that she does not rotate. He argued thus: ** K 
the moon turned at all on her axiE^ a little consideration will show 
that an her surface would be successively shown to the earth, and that 
it is because she has no rotary motion at all, that one side only is seen 
by us. She performs precisely the same motion in relation to the 
earth, that a point on the tire of a wheel does to the box or axle, or 
that the round end of the minute-hand of a watch does to the pivot in 
the centre. It is easy to construct a small instrument mmilar to this, 
by fixing a ball on one end of a strip of wood to represent the earth, 
and fSeuitened by a pivot serving as its axis, and on the other end a 
smaller ball, also fiistened by a pivot. If the strip of wood be turned 
round on its pivot at the end representing the earth, the small ball 
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will exaotJj represent the moon, and will present the same face, 
through the whole of its revolntion, to the large ball ; but if the nnall 
ball be made to rotate on its axis ever so little, it will immediately 
present a change of face to the larger ball, and so would the moon to 
the earth." 

The charge was met by a great ontbnrst of oounter-ridicnle and 
indignation. A gentleman, who was an astronomer and a wag at the 
same time, said, " I beg to inform him that I live in the moon, and 
that as I walk round the earth in order to keep my weather-eye open, 
so as continually to have it in view, I am obliged to perform a rotation 
on my axis once a month. I tried the other plan long ago, by always 
keeping my face to the north as I made my rounds ; but then I turned 
in succession my £ace, my left side, my back, and my right side to the 
earth. I soon, however, got a ' round robin* firom the earth, request- 
ing me to go upon the old plan; so I gave up the experiment*^ 
Another advised the accuser thus : **Let him walk round a circular 
table, with his face always turned towards its centre, and by observ- 
ing that the objects which originally appeared on his right, will ap- 
pear, on the completion of one half of his perambulations, to be on his 
left, he vrill probably be able to convince himself that he has been 
turning round a vertical axis.** 

But as the accuser refused to be beaten down by ridicule, numerous 
practical illustrations were suggested to his attention ; some of which 
may be usefully transcribed. 1. *' Suppose that a mariner's compass is 
fixed on the edge of a wheel placed in a horizontal position, and made 
to revolve about its axis. In thb case the needle of the c(»npas8 will 
always point in the same direction — ^namely, towards the north, and 
the index card that is fixed to it will be carried round by the motion 
of the wheel without any rotation about its own axis. But this is a 
very different motion from that of the moon ; and, in &ct, if the moon 
moved round the earth in a manner similar to that Just described, all 
the parts of its surface would be in succession visible from the lattiur." 
2. ^ Take a common oompass, and place it at the extremity of one of 
the arms of a turnstile. When the turnstile has gone half round, look 
at the oompasB) and you will find that the northern end of the needle 
points to the south of the card. By the time the turnstile has got all 
the way round, the needle will again, as at first, point the north of 
the card. Now, here it is very plain that either the needle has moved 
on its axis round the card, or the card has performed a revolution on 
that which is the common axis of itself and the needle ; the eye will 
inform us that the former is not the case, and therefore that the latter 
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must be." 8. ** Take a cup and ball, and marking the latter at four 
opposite points with the letters N., S., E., and W., carry it^ 8nq>ended 
by its string, round the flame of a candle. Ton will find that if N. be 
kept always to the north, the ball consequently remaining without 
axial motion, the light will fall in succession on W., 8., and E., until 
it reaches N. again. But if you wish N. to be always illuminated, you 
must turn it continually towards the flame; in so doing, you will 
cause an axial rotation of the ball upon its string at each revolution 
which it performs round the candle." 4. *^ A body is said to have no 
rotary motion when any line drawn in it continually points in the 
same directioii in space. If the moon had no rotation, a line drawn 
fhxn l^er centre to any point on her surface would continually point 
towards the same place in the heavens — that is, towards the same 
fixed star. A body, on the other hand, is said to have a rotary 
motion about an axis, when any line drawn through that axis and at 
right angles to it gradually turns round, so as to point successively to 
all points of the heavens lying in a great circle." 5. ** Take a disc of 
tin for the moon, hollowed a little on one side to make it balance 
easily on a strong needle stuck point upwards near the end of a bar 
of wood revolving horizontally. Tou can hold the disc with your 
finger while you turn the bar, so as to keep some mark upon the disc 
facing the axis on which the bar turns, and let it go just before you 
stop the motion of the bar. In the converse experiment you have 
only to turn the bar, leaving the disc alone ; and then it will not re- 
volve (except in its orbit), but will present all its circumference in 
succession to the axis of the bar — thus showing that an additional 
force was necessary to make the moon turn on its axis, besides turning 
round the earth." 

At the meeting of the British Association in 1856, the subject was 
brought up by Dr. Whewell, who presented the following piq>er : — 
The moon's motion may be described, in one way among others, by 
saying that in each month she revolves about the earth nearly in one 
plane, turning always the same face to the earth. But a body rigidly 
fiistened to a rigid radius which revolved about the earth nearly in 
one plane, would during that revolution turn always the same plane to 
the earth. Now, would such a body be described as revolving upon 
its axis during such a revolution ? By many persons it would not be 
80 described. But the moon is described by astronomers as revolving 
about her axis in the course of every month. What are the reasons 
for such a description ? The reasons are briefly these :— 1. The moon 
is not fastened to the earth rigidly nor fastened at alL 2. The moon 
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being thus detached, the reference of the moon to the earth as a centre 
of revolation is arbitrary. 3. The other celestial bodies which revolye 
about centres also revolye abont their axes, and the role regarding 
them as not revolving about their axes when thej turn always the 
same face to the centre, would produce confosion : it would, for in- 
stance, compel me to say that the earth revolves upon her axis 865^ 
times in a year, whereas with regard to the fixed stars she revolves 
866^ times. Also, when a body revolves about a centre turning 
always the same £ace to the centre, then is mechanical force required 
to make it so turn ; but no mechanical force is required to make it 
remain parallel to itself while it revolves round a centre. 1. The moon 
is not fastened to the earth rigidly, as the andents supposed when 
they invented the crystalline spheres as the mechanism by which 
the heavenly bodies revolve, and by which they are connected with 
one another ; and as the body representing the moon is fastened to 
the body representing the earth in machines made by man. The 
moon in nature is entirely detached from the sun, and the fact of her 
turning the same £eu^ to the earth does not at all form the machinery 
of her monthly revolution. Hence it is ascribed to a separate motion, 
her monthly revolution on her axis. 2, The reference of the mo<»i 
to the earth is arbitrary. The moon revolves about the earth, but she 
revolves about the sun also. 8he revolves about the sun more than 
about the earth ; for when she is between the sun and the earth, her 
face is concave to the sun and convex to the earth*s orbit. There are, 
in some respects, stronger reasons for regarding her as fSeutened to the 
sun than as fastened to the earth. But in truth die is not fsetened at 
all ; and the simplest way is to regard her as quite d^ached, and to 
consider her motion by which siie turns her £eum different ways as 
quite separate from the motion by which she reYolves about any centre. 
8. The other celestial bodies also revolve about their axes, and 
especially the earth. All persons agree in thus expressing the &ct in 
the case of the earth ; and as there are 865 days in the year, the earth 
revolves 865 times on her axis with reference to the sun. By doing 
this, she revolves 866 times on her axis witii refoenoe to the fixed 
stars. 

NUMBER OF STABS. 

To our naked eye are displayed, it is believed, about 8000 Stars, 
down to the sixth magnitude ; and of these only twenty are of the 
first, and seventy of the second, magnitude. Thus far the heavois 
were the same to the ancients as they are to ourselves. But within 
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the last two oentniies our telescopes have revealed to ns countless 
millions of stars, more and more astonishingly nnmerons the ftirther 
we are enabled to penetrate into space ! Every increase, says Sir John 
Hersohel, in the dimensions and power of instruments, which sacces- 
siye improTements in optical science have attained, has brought into 
Tiew miiltitndes innumerable of objects invisible before; so that, for 
noy thing that experience has hitherto taught us, the number of the 
stars may be really infinite, in the only sense in which we can assign 
a meaning to the word. Those rendered visible, for instance, by the 
. great powers of Lord Rosse's telescope, are at such an inconceivable 
distance, that their light, travelling at the rate of 200,000 miles a 
9ee<md^ cannot arrive at our little planet in less time than fourteen 
thousand years / Fourteen thousand years of the history of the in- 
habitants of these systems, if inhabitants there be, had passed away 
during the time that a ray of their light was travelling to this tiny 
residence of curious little man ! Oonsider for a moment, that that 
ray of li^t must have quitted its dazzling source eight thousand years 
before the creation of Adam I — Samitkl Wabrbn. 

DISTANCE OF THE EABTH FBOM THE FIXED STAES. 

The light of the sun takes 160 minutes to move to the Georgium 
Sidus, the remotest planet of our own solar system ; and so vast is the 
unoccupied space between us and the nearest fixed star, that light 
would TeqmTeftve years to pass through it But as the telescope has 
disclosed to us objects many thousand times more remote than such a 
star, the creation of a new star at so great a distance could not be- 
come known to us for many thousand years, nor its dissoluti(m recog- 
nized for the same laigth of time. Had the fleet messenger that was 
charged with the intelligence of its birth, or its death, started at tlie 
creation of the world, he would, at the present time, be only nearing 
our own planetary system. — Iforth British R&eiew, 

Sir John Herschel tells us, that there are stars so infinitely remote 
as to be situated at the distance of twelve millions of millions of miles 
fix)m our earth : so that lights which travels with the velocity of 
twelve millions of miles in a minute, would require two millions of 
years for its transit from those distant orbs to our own ; while the 
astronomer who should record the aspect of mutations of such a star, 
would be relating, not its history at the present day, but that which 
took place two millions of years gone by. 

The nearest {a Centauri)^ one of the brightest stars in the southern 
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hemisphere, is at twenty-one hUMam of miles distance; that ia, its 
light would require three years and a quarter to reach us. Tbe 
second (61 Cygni) is not nearer than itxty-three hiUitme of miles xaS, 
and its light requires upwards of ten years to reach us. These 
inconceivahle distances hare heen measured to the utmost nicety, 
as the Astronomer Royal has explained, reaUy hy means of a com- 
mon yard measure ! But what proportion is there hetween eren 
these monstrous distances and those of the stars discovered hy the 
great powers of Lord Roese^s telescope, the power of which we have 
just illustrated? 

THB TASTNESS OF CBKATION. 

But it is when we turn our oheervation and our thou^ts from 
our own system, to the systems which lie heyond it in the heavenlj 
q>aces, that we approach a more adequate conception of the Tastness 
of Creation. All analogy teaches us that the sun which gives light to 
us Lb hut one of those countless stellar fires which dedc the fiimament, 
and that every glittering star in that shining host is the centre <^ a 
system as vast and as full of subordinate luminaries as our own. Of 
these suns — centres of planetary systems— thousands are viable to the 
naked eye, millions are discovered by the telescope. Sir John Her- 
schell, in the account of his operations at the Cape of Good H<^>e, (p. 
881,) calculates that about five and a half millions of stars are visible 
enough to be duUnetly counted in a twenty-foot reflector in both 
hemispheres. He adds that ^ the actual number is much greater, there 
can be littie doubt" His illustrious father estimated on one occaoon 
that 125,000 stars passed through the field <tf his forty-foot reflector 
in a quarter of an hour. This would give 12,000,000 for the entire 
circuit of the heavens, in a dngle telescopic zone ; and this estimate 
was made under the assumption that the nebulsB were masses of hmii- 
nous matter not yet condensed into suns. 

These stupendous calculations, however, form but the first column 
of the invent(H7 of the Universe. Faint white specks are visible 
even to the naked eye of a practised observer iu different parts of the 
heavens. Under high magnifying powers, several thousand of such 
spots are visible, — ^no longer, however, fiiint white specks, but many oi 
them resolved by powerful telescopes into vast aggregations of stars, 
each of which may, with propriety, be compared with the milky way. 
Many of these nebulie, however, resisted the power of Sir Wm. 
Herschell^s great reflector, and were, accordingly, still regarded By 
him as masses of unformed matter, not yet condensed into suns. This, 
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till a few years dace, wag, perhaps, the preyaihDg opinion ; — and the 
nebular theory filled a large space in modem astronomical science. 
Bat with the increase of instrumental power, especially under the 
mighty grasp of Lord Rosse^s gigantic reflector and the great refractors 
at Polkoya and Camhridge, the most irresolvahle of these nebulse have 
given way ; and the better opinion now is, that every one of them is 
a galaxy, like our own milky way, composed of millions of snns. In 
other words, we are brought to the bewildering conclusion that 
thousands of these misty specks, the greater part of them too faint to 
be seen with the naked eye, are, not each a universe like our Bolar 
system, but each a *' swarm " of universes of unappreoiable magnitude. 
The mind sinks overpowered by the contemplation. We repeat the 
words, but they no longer convey distii^ct ideas to the understanding. 
— Everett's Add/reu^ Dudley Ob$ervatofy. 



BINARY BTAS& 

We are now able to detect Binary, physically Binary stars; that 
is to say, a primary, with a companion continually revolving round 
it. " This,'' says Oaptain Smyth, *' is the wonderfid truth opened to 
view, that two suns, each self-luminous, and probably with an at- 
tendant train of planets, are gyrating around their oonunon centre of 
gravity under the same dynamical laws which govern the solar sys- 
tem ; that is, not precisely like our planets, round one great luminary, 
but where each constituent, with its accompanying orbs, revolves 
round an intermediate point or fixed centre I This is a great fact, 
and one which in all probability Newton himself never contemplated." 

ON TWTNKXINO. 

In a paper in the '^ Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes," 1852, 
M. Arago has an interesting article on twinkling. He conmienoes his 
inquiry by giving an exact definition of the term scintillation. He 
affirms that, in so far as naked eye observers of the heavens are con- 
cerned, scintillation, or twinkling, oonnsts in very rapid fluctuations 
in the brightness of the stars. 

These changes are almost always accompanied by variations of 
color and certain secondary efifects, which are the immediate conse- 
quences of every increase of diminution of brightness : such as con- 
siderable alterations in the apparent magnitudes of the stars, and in 
the length of the diverging rays, which appear to issue in different 
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directions from their centres. It has been remarked from a very- 
early age that the phenomenon of twinkling is accompanied hy a 
change of color. M. Arago asserts further, that the twinkling of the 
planets is a well established fact. An impression has gen^^j pre- 
yailed that^ the stars do not twinkle in telescopes, M. Arago, how- 
ever, asserts that this opinion is erroneous. He maintains that the 
only satisfactory theory which can be advanced on the snbject of 
twinkling, b that whidi connects the phenomenon with the principle 
of the interference of light. He illastrates the latter principle by the 
well-known experiment, in which two rays of light emanating in 
dififerent directions from a luminous point, are made to conyerge 
again by being reflected from the surfaces of two mirrcM^ and to 
combine together, or to destroy each other, according to the con- 
ditions of the experiment If the light from which the rays issue be 
homogeneous, and if the routes severally traversed by them be made 
to differ in length by gradually displacing one of the mirrors, the 
point where they meet after reflection will, in some positions of the 
movable mirror, exhibit a very vivid light, while in other interme- 
diate positions it will appear quite black. The positions of the mova- 
ble mirror corresponding to which the two rays thus alternately 
conspire together or destroy each other, will vary with the color of 
the spectrum employed in the experiment It results from this im- 
I>ortant fact, that when rays of white light emanate from the luminous 
point, they will exhibit at their point of concourse after reflection, a 
succession of prismatic colors, depending, in each case, on the position 
of the movable mirror. It is found that idmilar effects may be pro- 
duced, if instead of cauong the routes of the two rays to differ in length, 
the refrangibility of the media through which they pass be subjected 
to a similar variation. It is upon these two facts that M. Arago has 
established his theory of scintillation. In the case of telescopic ob- 
servations, he supposes that the rays of light which enter the telescope 
at opposite extremities of a diameter of the object-glass, may have 
traversed strata of the upper regions of the atmosphere, which, either 
from variations of density or temperature, or from hygromatic causes, 
may possess different refractive powers. It might happen frt>m this 
cause, that the red rays at one extremity of the diameter, might totally 
destroy those at the opposite extremity of the diameter, and that the 
focus might pass from the normal color of white to that of green, the 
complementary color of red. In the next instant the green might be 
totally destroyed, and the color of the focus would, consequently, be 
ed ; and similar effects might manifestly be produced each suiccessive 
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inetant, by the destruction now of one color and now of another color 
of the spectmm. Generallj, the rays will only partially destroy each 
other by their interference ; in which case the light will still be 
colored at the focus, although less intensely than if the destruction had 
been complete, lif . Arago had already established by experiment^ 
that if even the twentieth part of a pencil of light were extinguished 
by the interforence of any of the homogeneous rays, the light at the 
focus would appear sensibly colored. It would, therefore, be suffi- 
cient that the strata of the atmosphere should, by reason of their un- 
equal frangibility, affect intermittently, and in a suitable degree, the 
twentieth part of the rays which the surface of a lens embraces, in 
order that the focal point should acquire in succession the different 
prismatic colors. *^ Now,^' says M. Arago, ^^ if we take into considera- 
tion the great length of the route traversed by the light from the 
superior limits of the atmosphere to the object-glass of the telescope; 
if we reflect, moreover, on the small difference of refrangibility which 
suffices to occasion the passage of two rays from the state of accord 
to that of destruction, and on the effect of winds, however moderate, 
bringing incessantly new atmospheric strata before the telescope, it 
cannot excite any surprise that in observing Sirius, a star sufficiently 
low in our latitudes, as many as thirty changes of color in a second 
have been noticed.^' Having thus explained, by t le principle of the 
interference of light, the twinkling of the stars in telescopes, M. Arago 
finds no difficulty in applying the same explanation to observations 
with the naked eye. He then proceeds to show how the twinkling 
of the planets may be accounted for by the same principle, and he 
concludes the exposition of his views on this interestiog subject by 
suggesting three different modes of measuring the scintillation of a 
star. The most interesting depends on an experiment, which is origi- 
nally due to M. Arago himself, and which he first gave an account of 
in the year 1824. If a diaphragm be placed before the ol^eot-glass of 
a telescope, so as to allow the light to pass through a circular aperture, 
and if a star be observed with the telescope when the eye-piece is in 
the position of distinct vision, the image of the star will resemble a 
vascillating disc of light surrounded by alternate dark and bright 
rings. If the eye-piece be now gradually pushed in, there is a second 
position, in which the luminous disc in the centre will be replaced by 
a black hole surrounded by alternate bright and dark rings. I y con- 
tinuing to push the eye-piece towards the focus a third position will 
be found, in which the image will resemble that observed in the first 
instance ; and thus a constant recurrence will take place as the eye- 
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piece is pushed forward^ the image alternating betwe^i a ImniDOfOB 
centre, sorroonded by dark and bright rings, and a central dark hole 
sorroonded by bright and dark rings. Now, to determine the eeccMMl 
position of the eye-piece, viz : that in which the image of the ittar 
exhibits a dark hole in the centre, instead of observing the star di- 
rectly, the eye-piece may be placed exactly midway betweoi the first 
and third positions. If the telescope be now directed to a star which 
twinkles, the phenomenon will manifest itself in a sncoession of acci- 
dental reappearances of a Imninoos point in the dark hole, and these 
reappearances will be more nomeroos as the twinkling is stronger. — 

THE SUITS LIGHT OOMPARSD WTTU TSBEB8TRIAL UGHTS. 

When we place the flame of a wax candle so that it is prcjected 
upon the regions of the atmosphere nearest the Son's disc, it toCallj 
disappears, and we see merely the wick nnder the form of a black spot. 
This effect is still more strongly marked, as it ought to be, when the 
flame is projected npon the disc itself of the body. Whoice we may 
deduce the condosion, that the brightness of this flame is less that of m 
corresponding portion of the son, than that of a corresponding portion 
of the sorroonding atmosphere, and that it does not form even l-SOth 
at the latter. Now the intensity of the atmospheric light being l-500th 
ci the light of the son in the Ticinity of that body, we see that the in- 
tenmty of the flame of a wax candle is only 1-80 X l-500th, or the 
15,000th part of the solar light 

The brightest light which man has been enabled to produce is that 
whidi has been named the electric light, which is engendered by the 
aid of the galyanic battery, the magnificent invention of Volta. It is 
no exaggeration to assert that the electric li^t is comparable to the 
solar li^t ; for if we prqf ect upon the sun's disc the li^t which is ob- 
tained by rendering incandescent two pieces ci charcoal placed in com- 
munication with the two poles of a galvanic battery, we do not arrive 
at all at the result which is fiimished by a wax candle, or even a caroel 
lamp. The electric lig^t is not efikced in presence of that of the son. 
According to the energy of the battery employed, we find that the 
electric light varies from the fifth part to the fourth of that of the son ; 
or, in other words, that it is equivalent to that diffused by -a numW 
of wax candles varying between 8,000 and 8,750. Let us add, that a 
oaroel lamp gives as much light as seven wax candles; and that the 
light of a Jet of gas is equal to that of nine wax candles. The reader 
wiU be pleased to remark, that we speak only of the bri^tness of the 
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•an At the inrfiKse of the earth, tnd not c^ the hiteneity of the B^t of 
that body near its surface. — Axaqo^s F^ptUar AUroncmif. 

The direct li^t of the son haa been eatbnated to be equal to that 
of 6,6T0 wax candles of moderate siie supposed to be placed at the 
distance of one foot from the ol^}eot That of the moon Is probably 
<Mily ecpul to the light of one candle at the distance of twelve feet 
Consequently the li^t of the son is more than 800,000 times greaiter 
than that of the moon. 

OOSfPASATITS LI0HT OF THB SUN AND THB FIXID 8TAB8. 

Dr. Wollaston has inferred, from obserratioDs made by him, that 
the direct Hght of the sun is about one million times mure intense 
than that of the fbll moon ; and therefore very many million times 
greater than that of all the fixed stars taken oollectiyely. In order to 
compare the light of the sun with that of a star, he took, as an inter- 
mediate object of comparison, the light of a candle reflected from a 
small bulb about a quarter of an inch in diameter, filled with quicksilver, 
and §eesa by one eye through a lens of two inches focus ; at the same 
tune that the star of the sun's image, placed at a proper distance, was 
viewed by the other eye through a telescope. The mean of various 
trials seemed to show that the light of l^us is equal to that of the 
sun seen in a glass bulb one-tenth of an inch in diamet^, at the dis- 
tance of 210 feet ; or that they are in the proportion of one to ten thou- 
sand millions ; but, as nearly one half of the hght is lost by reflection, 
the real proportion between the li^t from Sirins and the sun is not 
greater than that of one to twenty thousand millions. 

LIGHT or THS HOON. 

As the moon's axis is nearly perpendienlar to the plane of the eotip- 
tio, die can scarcely have any ohange of seasons, But, wh|it is still 
more remarkable, one hatfof the moon has no darkness at all, while the 
other haV has two weeks of light and two of darkness alt^rnatdy; the 
iphabitants, if any, of the first half bask oonstanily in earthshine with- 
out seeing tiie sun, whflsfe those of t)ie latter never see the earth ^l pll^ 
For the earth reflects the light of the sun to the moon, in th# saipe 
manner tiS the moon does to the earth ; therefore at the tim^ of con? 
junction or new moon, her further side must be enlightened by the 
Sim, and the nearer ha)f l>y the earth; and pt the time of opposition 
or fiill moMi, one half of her wiU be enlightened by the sun, but the 
ot|ier half will be in total derkufisB. To tb® Ignyians the enpth s^ms 
U 
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the largest orb in the nniyerae ; for H appears to them more than three 
times the size of the son, and thirteen times greater than the mo<m 
does to DSy— exhibiting similar phases to hers^ bnt in a reverse order; 
for when the mocA is foil, the earth is invisible to them ; and when 
the mocm is new, they will see the earth fall. The &ce of the moon 
appears to ns permanent, bnt to thrai tiie earth presents -very different 
appearanoee: the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, in the coorBe of each 
twenty-fonr honrs, will snccessivelj riret their attentiiHi ; and the ve- 
looit J of motion must excite both surprise and coigectare. Thon^ as 
aforesaid, certain of those gentlemen onlj behold the earth fbr half a 
month at a time, those near the border see it only occasionally, and 
those on the code opposite the earth never see it all. The moon being 
but the fiftieth part of the bulk of oar gjobe, and within 238,000 miles 
of OS, may be brooght by a proper telescope, which magnifies 1000 
times, to appear as she would to the naked eye were she only 250 
miles ofll 

OOLOR-BLUBTDlfXaS. 

The name of color-blindness has been given to an affection of the 
eye, which renders it insensible to certain colors, whether they arise 
from the decomposition of the solar rays, or from artificial pigments, or 
from the action of natural bodies upon light. Though isolated cases 
of this peculiarity of vision were noted as £ar back as 1684^ it is only 
within a few years that it had been made a subject of much stndy. 
Dr. George Wilson of Edinburgh has devoted the most time to it, and 
in 1855 published a small volume upon the subject Some of the re- 
sults he gives are very curious. It appears frcnn the calculations of 
various examiners that one person out of every fifteen Is color-blind. 
In 1154 persons whom he personally examined. Dr. Wilson found the 
proportion to be one in eighteen. 1 in 56 confound red with green ; 
1 in dO brown with green, 1 in 46 bine with green. It is now placed 
beyond a doubt that color-blindness is hereditary and runs in ftmilies, 
ai^ as fjEur as experiments have been made the imperfecticm is fS^more 
common in males than in females. All classes appear to be joetty 
equally Butoeot to this curious infirmity ; of a hundred gentlemen dtting 
together in the House of Lords, or of a hundred members of a mechan* 
ic's benefit society, sitting together at their inn, it is equally likely that 
two are color-blind enough to match a red coat with green trowsers, 
under the belief that they are purchasing a suit of sober black or drab, 
and that three more if they were asked to match a few delicate shades 
of worsted for their wives or sisters, would startie them by their odd 
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notknifl of a matdL In erery large coDgregation it is almost certain 
that there are a few men liable to make the miatake into which a 
odor-bHnd nobleman once feU, who, meeting a lady of his familiar 
acqnaintanoe drened in a green silk, asked, with much concern, for 
whom die was in monming. In the same assembly there would pro- 
bably be dozens who wonld be mnoh pnzzled to see the difference 
between pink and pale bine, these being cobrs confonnded frequently 
by persons otherwise not subject to conftision. 

In the more marked cases of color-Uindness, sometimes the ma- 
jority of colors are distinctly iqipredated ; but th^re are at least 
two, as red and green, or genmlly fonr, as red, green, olive, and 
brown, that are not distingnished from each other. Of the three 
primary cc^ors, yellow is the one which least frequently escapeir per- 
ception. Most cobr-blind persons see it perfectly. A pure bloe, 
wdl lllaminated, is in the next degree least likely to pass nnpercdyed ; 
some cdor-blind prions pronounce it to be the color of which they 
have the most vivid perception. On the other hand, combine yellow 
and bine into green, and yon have the greatest of all stumbling-blocks. 
Green is, by the color-blind, mistaken commonly for red, often, 
though not so commonly, for blue, and now and then for yellow. Of 
the three {nimary colors red is the distracting one. The color-blind 
identify it very frequently with green, sometimes with perfect black. 
The red in purple not being perceived, that color counts with them 
as blue. The red in orange being undetected, that color counts with 
them as yellow. Red and green, then^ are the two colors which 
the color-blind are least able to appreciate. It is one of the most 
ordinary cases in connection with color-blindness, that A or B, see- 
ing a scarlet verbena in full blossom, can detect, at a little distuice, 
no difference in color between leaves and flowers, or can perceive no 
0(mtrast of color in ripe cherries and the foliage of the cherry-tree. 
Tet it so happens that the red and green are the two colors com- 
monly employed in railway and ship signalling I Of course there is 
no folly or ignorance imputable to any body in the matter. The 
colors contrast vividly to ordinary eyes, and when the signals were 
established little was known of color-blindness, nothing of the ex- 
traordinary frequency of its occurrence. It simply happens to be an 
odd coincidence, that, considering the matter from this point of view, 
precisely the wrong colors have been chosen. 

Dr. Wilson distinguishes three kinds of color-blindness : 1. Inabil- 
ity to see any color but black and white, or light and shadow, — a 
highly colored picture appearing like a meszotinto engraving. 2. 
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InatnUty to distingoiiih browm, grmya, and neutral ookn, 8. latbSBty 
to diaiingniah between red, Mae, and yellow, and green, porple, orange 
and brown. The first of theae vaHetiea is very rare. In the aeeoad 
▼anety the mere shades of the more compomid colors, aach aa browns^ 
grays and the neatral tints, are alone mistaken. Dr. Wilson ia of 
opini<»i that, in the minority of males^ this is the mle mcMre than the 
exception, though the power of disoriminatbn is periiaps more dor* 
mant than absent 

Among his general condnsions Dr. Wilson states that the primaiy 
colors, red, blue, and yellow, are never when full oonfoonded with 
one another, but shades of them are liable to be so. The primary 
colors are not idways confoonded with their comidementary ones. 
Oolor-Ulndness is a mnch lees serious defect in artificial than hi d^- 
li^^t, which probably arises from the predominance of red in aU ard- 
fioial lights. No satisfiactory explanation of all the i^ienofnena of 
color-blindness seems to have berai yet pr<^>onnded. 

THX PBIH0IPIJB8 OF HASMOHY AXD OOHTRAfiTB OF OOLOSa 

A work with the above title has recently been pnblished by M. 
Ohevren], Snperintendent of the dyeing department of the Imperial 
((Gobelins) Mannfactory of France, the olrject of which is to prove 
and explain the inflnence of simidtaneons contrasts of colors. K. 
Ohevrenl starts with the following axiom, or rather dogma, viz. : 
^' That every color, when placed bende another color, is changed, ap- 
pearing difGbrent from that it really is, and, moreover, equally modifies 
the color with which it is in proximity." In accordance with the above 
proposition, M. Ohevrenl deduces the following rules for the arrange- 
ment of colors in dress, for the selectioji of fiowers for bouquets and 
the decoration of ftnniture, all founded upon strict philosophical laws. 

'^ Bdd Drapery, — Rose-red cannot be put in contact with the ro- 
sieet complexions, without causing them to lose some of their fresh- 
ness. Dark-red is less objectionable for certain complexions than rose- 
red, because, being higher than the latter, it tends to impart whiteness 
to them, in consequence of contrast of tone. 

" Oreen Drapery, — ^A delicate green is, on the contrary, favorable 
to an frtir complexions which are deficient in rose, and which may have 
more imparted to them without inconvenience. But it is not as fa- 
vorable to complexions that are more red than rosy, nor to those that 
have a tint of orange mixed with brown, because the red they add to 
this tint will be of a brick-red hue. In the latter case a dark-green 
will be less objectionable than a delicate green. 
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*• Tdloto Drapery. — ^Yellow imparts violet to a fair skin, and in this 
yiew it is less favorable than a delicate green. To those skins which 
are more yellow than orange, it imparts white ; but this combination 
is very doll and heavy for a &ir complexion. When the skin is tinted 
more with orange than yellow, we can make it roseate by neutralizing 
the yellow. It produces this effect upon the black-haired type, and it 
is thus that it suits brunettes. 

" Violet Draperies, — ^Violet, the complementary of yellow, produces 
contrary effect; thus, it imparts some greenish-ydlow to fair com- 
plexions. It augments the yellow tint of yellow or OTange ddns. 
The little blue there may be in a complexion it makes green. Violet, 
then, is one of the least f&vorable colors to the skin, at least when it is 
not sufficiently deep to whiten it by contrast of tone. 

^* Bhie Drapery, — ^Blue imparts orange, which is susceptible of ally- 
ing hself favorably to white and the light flesh tints of fair complex- 
ions which have already a more or less determined tint of this color. 
Blue is, th^ suitable to most blondes, and in this ease justifies its 
reputation. It will not suit brunettes, since they have already too 
much of orange. 

^ Orange Drapery. — Orange is too brilliant to be elegant ; it makes 
fair complexions blue, whitens those which have an orange tint, and 
gives a green hue to those of a yellow tint. 

•* White Drapery. — ^Drapery of a lustrous white, such as cambric 
muslin, assorts well, with a fresh complexion, of which it relieves the 
rose color ; but it is unsuitable to complexions which have a disagree- 
able tint, because white always exalts all colors by raising their tone ; 
ccmsequently it is unsuitable to those skins which, without having thia 
disagreeable tint, very nearly approach it. Very }ight white draperies, 
such as muslins, plaited or p<^ted lace, have an entirely di£Eerent 
aspect. 

^* Blaeh Drapery. — ^Black draperies, lowering the tone of the colors 
with which they are in juxtapositioD, whiten the skin ; but if the ver- 
milion or rosy parts are to a certain point distant from the drapery, it 
will follow that, alUiough lowered in tone, they appear, relatively to 
the white parts of the skin contiguous to the same dn^)ery, redder 
than if the contiguity to the black did not exist." 

The delioate perception of beauty that the young may be trained 
to from the education of the sense of sight, may be gathwed from the 
foUowing laws of 4i8Cord in the grouping of flowers : We must 
separate pink flowers from those Uiat are either scarlet or crimson, 
orange flowers from orange yellow, ydlow from greenish yellow, 
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bloe from yiolet blue, red from orange, pink from violet, blue from 
violet. 

The sabjoined roles of taste in fdmitare show the pleasore that we 
lose from Ae possesaian of the bonnd genii, that miintelligible ta]»- 
man, a dormant sense. Nothing contribntes so much to enhanoe the 
beantj of a stoff faitended fbr chairs, sofien, ^, as the selectioii of the 
wood to which it is attached ; and, reciprocall j, nothing oontribntes 
so mnoh to increase the beanty of the wood as the c(^or of Uie stuff 
in Joztaposttion with it After what has been said, it is eyident that 
we must assort violet or bine stnfb with yeUow woods, sooh as citron, 
the roots of the ash, maple, satin wood, &c ; green stoflb with rose 
or red-colored woods, as mahogany. Yicdet or blae-grays, are eqnally 
good with yellow woods, as green-grays are with the red woods. 
But in all these assortments, to obtain the best poadUe effeot, it 
is necessary to take into consideration the contrast resoltiiig from 
height of tone ; for a dark-blue or violet stuff will not accord so weU 
with a yellow wood as a li^^t tone of the same colors ; and it is for 
this reason that yellow does not assort so weU with mahogany as with 
a wood of the same color, but not so deep. Among the harmonies of 
contrast of tone that we can make with wood which we leave of the 
color which is peculiar to it, as ebony, its brown color permits its em- 
ployment with light stufb to produce contrasts of tone rather than 
contrasts of color. We can also employ it with very brilliant, intense 
colors ; such as poppy-scarlet, flame-color, kc 

The following subtleties may be usefiol to men in trade : 
When a purchaser has for a considerable time looked at a yellow 
fiBU>ric, and he is t^n shown orange or scarlet stufb, it is found that 
he takes them to be amaranth-red, or crimson, for there is a tendency 
in the retina, exdted by yellow, to acquire' an aptitude to see violet, 
whence all the yellow of the scarlet or orange stuff disappears, and 
the eye sees red, or a red langed with scarlet Again, if there are pre- 
sented to a buyer, one after another, fourteen pieces of red stuff, he 
will consider the last ax or seven less beautifril than those first seen, 
although the pieces be identically the same. What is the cause of this 
error of Judgment ? It is, that the eyes, having seen seven or ei^^t 
red pieces in succession, are in the same condition as if they had re- 
garded fixedly during the same period of time a single piece of red 
stuff; they have then a t^idency to see the complementary of red: 
that is to say, green. This tendency goes of necessity to enfeeble the 
brilliancy of the red of the pieces seen later. In order that the mer- 
chant may not be the sufferer by this &tigue of the eyes of his cos- 
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tomers, he must take oftre, after baying ihown the latter Bmeia pieces 
of red, to present to him some pieces of gre^i stofl^ to restore the 
ejes to thdr normal state. If the sight of the green he soffidentlj 
prolonged to exceed the normal state, the eyes will acquire a tendency 
to see red ; then the last seyen red pieces will appear more beantlM 
than the others. The optical effect of dark and black dresses is to 
make the figure appear smaller, hence it is a suitable color for stout 
persons ; Uack shoes diminish the apparent size of the feet. On the 
contrary, white and light-colored dresses make persons appear larger. 
Large patterns make the figure look shorter ; longitudinal stripes, if 
not too wide, add to the height of the figure ; horizontal stripes haye 
a contrary efEbct, and are yery ungracefuL It is always necessary 
that, if one part of the dress be highly ornamented or consist of ya- 
rious colors^ a portion should be plain, to giye repose to the eye. Tlie 
French manufacturers pay great attention to this subject, and the good 
effects of this study are yisible in their textile fabrics. — London Art 
JowmaL 

G0L0B8 OF THE OOEAH. 

The usual tint of the Mediterranean Sea, when undisturbed by ac- 
cidental or local causes, is a bright and deep blue ; but in the Adriatic 
a green tinge is preyalent ; in the Leyant basin it borders on purple ; 
while the Euxine often has the dark aspect from which it deriyes its 
modern appellation. The clear ultramarine tint is the most general, 
and has been immemoriaUy noticed ; although the diaphanous trans- 
lucence of the water almost Justifies those who assert that it has no 
oobr at all. Seamen admit of one condosion in regard to color — 
namely, that a green hue is a general indication of soundings, and in- 
digo blue of profound depth. — ^Rsab-Admib al Smtth, on the Mediter- 
ranean. 

C0L0B8 MOST FBEQUENTLT HIT IN BATTLB. 

It ^vould appear, from numerous obseryationa, that sddiers are hit 
during battie according to the color of their dress in the following 
order : — Red is the most &tal color ; the least &tal, Austrian gray. 
The proi>ortion8 are red 12, Rifle Green 7, Brown 6, Austrian bluith- 
gray 5. 

DISTANCES OF FIBE& 

A conflagration at night appears to spectators, generally, as if much 
nearer than it really is - and unthinking persons fr^uentiy run to- 
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wards it with the 6zpeetsti<ni of rMehing the ^>ot every ingtaat, and 
are thus led oonnderable distaiioea. The oaose of this imsoaksoktioD 
of distance is the intense brightnefls of the fire in oontrast wkk ibm 
darkness of the night. 

HOW TO VIEW PIOTnBS& 

Although the relief of solid ohjects (and distances as its repreaoi- 
tatfye) is best seen with two eyes, jet it is eqnaHy tme that ylsioii 
with one eye is superior to two for some purposes. In looking at an 
oil painting, the sar&ce of which is coyered with Tarnish, the figores 
and objects represented i^pear more distinctly when examined with 
one eye only. The yamiah reflects the light which fidls npon it to 
each eye — ^when both are open — and from objects in yarions parts ot 
the room, therefore, by closing one eye, a quantity of the reflected 
light is shnt oat, and the mind then contemplates the pictore with 
less distorbance. All painters (artists) are well aware of this ikct, 
hence they generally examine dl painti]^ under a bright light by 
monocular yision. The pictures in a room or gallery haying nde-Hg^ts, 
should always be yiewed with one eye dosed, the open one being that 
which Ib beet shaded from the light. The li|^t which fUls in greatest 
quantity on any one eye, diminishes its senstMlily to the red rays, and 
giyes a false coloring to the pictures. 

A photographic picture is seen more perfectly with one than witii 
two eyes ; it being a plane surface, the one eye is not so much troubled 
in a^usting the pupil while examining the different points ; and, be- 
sides, as it cannot appreciate distance so well as two eyes, the light and 
shadow, although on a plane surface, actually appear as if the objects 
represented were in rdief. 

There are three kinds of relief when we look at a picture on a 
plane surface, such as a daguerreotype, yiz., ocular, with two eyeS| 
monocular, with one, and binocular, when two pictures ci the same 
figure are combined, as in the stereoscope. If we kx^ at any one of 
two stereoscope pictures with two eyes it has yery little relief; if we 
look at it with one eye, either in or out of the stereoscope, the relief 
is greater than with two esyes ; but when we look at the two pictures 
combined in the stereoscope, the relief is perfect, giying an accurate 
representation of the original, if the two pictures have been taken at 
the proper angle for two eyes, at about three inches apart — Iforth 
Britiih EetieWy Nbf). 1856. 
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POWXB OF THE ETS IN YUCWUte MZNITTB QBJXOT& 

The smallest particle of a white substanoe distingaiahaUe by the 
naked eye npon a black ground, or of a black sabstance npon a white 
groond, is aboat the l-400th of an i^ch square. It is possible, bj the 
closest attention, and by the mo«t ikyorable direction of light, to re- 
cognize partidee that are only l-540th of an inch square ; but without 
sharpness or certainty. But particles which strongly reflect light may 
be distinctiy seen, when not half the size of the least of the fore- 
going ; thus, gold dust of the fineness of 1-1 125th of an inch may be 
discerned with the naked eye in common daylight. When partides 
that cannot be distinguished by themselves with the naked eye, are 
placed in a row, they become visible ; and hence the delicacy of yision 
is greater for lines than for single particles. Thus, opaque threads of 
no more than l-4900th of an inch across, or about half the diameter 
of the silkworm*s fibre, may be discerned with the naked eye, when 
tiiey are held towards the light — OABPJeNTBB's Animal Fhynology. 

PHENOMENA OF VISION. 

It has been ascotained beyond doubt, that in perceiving the tint 
of the scarlet geranium our eyes are affected by undulations, recurring 
489 minions of times in a second ; that before we can appreciate 
the tint of the yellow blossoms of the gorse or laburnum, 542 millions 
of millions of vibrations must have taken place ; and that to discrimi- 
nate the color of the violet, not less than 707 millions of millions of 
movements must have been communicated to the flbrilia of our retina I 

MOTION OF THE ETE 

On coming into a room, we think we see the whole side of it 
at once-— the pictures, the cornice, the chairs, — but we are de- 
ceived : being unoensoious of the Motions of the Eye, and that each 
d^ect is n^idly, but successively, presented to it. It is easy to 
show that if the eye were steady, vision would be quickly lost ; that 
dQ those ol^ects which are cBstindt and brilliant, are so from the mo- 
lion of the eye ; that they would disappear if it were othenvise. For 
example, let us fix the eye on one point— a thing difScult to do, owing 
to the very disposition to motion in the eye. When we have done so, 
we shall find that the whole scene becomes more and more obscure, 
and finally vanishes. If we then change the direction of the eye but 
ever so littie, at once the whole scene will be again perfect before us. 
These phenomena are consequent upon the retina being subject to ez- 
11* 
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hanBtion, bj the lights, shftdes, and colon of objects contmniiig to 
strike upon the same relatiye parts, and thus exhanstiiig the nerre; 
bat when the eje shifts, there is a new ezerdse of the nenre* 

THB WATEB TBLE800PS, 

For seeing nnder water, consists of a tube to enable a person looking 
over the gnnwale of a boat to rest the head on one end, while the 
other is below the sorfoce of the water ; the upper end being so 
formed that the head may rest on it, both eyes seeing freely into the 
tube. Into the lower end is fixed (water-tight) a plate of glassi, 
which, when used, is to be kept nnder the surface of the water; so 
that the spectator, looking down the tube, sees all objects at the bot- 
tom whose reflective powers are able to send off rays of suffident in- 
tenmty to be impressed on the retina, after suffering the loss of li^^ 
caused by the absorbing power of the water.* In dear water the 
bottom may thus be seen at the depth of twelve &thoms. This oon- 
trivance is much used in seal-shooting along the northern and western 
islands of Great Britain, where, sometimes in the form of an ordinary 
washing-tub with a piece of glass fixed in its bottom, the shot seal is 
looked for, and the grappling-hook let down to bring him to the sor- 
fiace. The Norwegian fishermen also often use this tdiescope when 
their anchors get into foul ground, or their cables warped on a road- 
stead. 

DISSOLVmO VIEWB. 

This beautiful optical combination is made by means of two magic 
lanterns ; in one of which is the summer representation, and in the 
other the winter representation of the same landsci^, when the <»ie 
is made to pass into the other with a beauty and eflSdct which it is 
impossible to describe. The same effect might be produced, thou(^ 
less perfectly, by mirrors ; so that the ancients might have effected 
any metamorphosis they chose by such an apparatus ; they might have 
thus summoned the dead man Arom his grave, or given to the pallid 
corpse both life and motion. 

SPEOTACLES. 

Spectacles should be made of g^ass of the lowest dispersive power, 
or, what is better, of rich crystal (Braalian quarts called pebbles) 

• Light in passinc through pore Mft-wftter, Umm htlf its intendtj tot Moh 15 feet 
throngh which it pAsses.— Sir Jomr hmum. 
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which has a lower dispeniye power than any kind of glass and 
therefore gives refraction with less color. The lenses should be as 
thin as posdble, and have no more thic^ess at their edges than is 
necessary to keep them firm in their frames. The form of the lenses 
should be double convex, and the radii dT the onter and inner snr&cee 
as 6 to 1 in glass and as 14 to 1 in rich crystal, in <»^w to produce the 
least spherical aberration, and consequently the most perfect image 
on the retina. As the eyes are placed at different distances in dLf- 
ferent persons it is a matter of essential importance to have the lenses 
at such a distance from each other that their centres shall be in lines 
drawn from a point at the distance at which we wish to read, w draw, 
or work with them, to the centre of the pupils. In order to determine 
this, ascertain at what distance from the eye the lens will be placed 
when it rests in its proper position in its frame on the nose, and also the 
distance between the eyes, that is, the centres of the pupils when they 
are directed to a point at the distance at which we wish to use them. 
These three distances will obviously give the distance of the centres 
of the lenses from each other, which must always be less than the dis- 
tances between the centres of the pnpila Yery little attention is paid 
by opticians to this most essential point in the construction of Bpeo- 
tades, but it is obvious that, if the distances between the centres of 
the pupils and the centres of the lenses, be exactly the same, each eye 
looks through the part oi the lens on the inner side of the centres of 
the lens, so that prismatic or cdored visicm is the necessary conse- 
quence. 

Another impcnrtant point is to determine the focal length, or power, 
or number, as jt is called by opticians, of the glasses to be used. This 
is usually done by trying various numben. But this is at best an un- 
certain mode, for it is by no means an uncommon thing that the focal 
length of a person's two eyes is different It is therefore important 
to ascertain whether this inequality exists, and then to ascertain the 
fboal length of the lenses required to equalize them. For this purpose 
an instrument called a vmmeUr has been rec^tly introduced. 

Although spectacles may be required for reading, or lor every kind 
of work executed by the hands, they m^y not be needed tor greater dis- 
tanoea. In general, however, wh^ spectacles have been used for ten 
or twdve years, and in advanced life, they may be required for ex- 
amining pictures in a gallery, or pubHo bdldings, or even landscapes^ 
whether within a short distance of us or more remote, In these 
cases one or two additional pairs of spectacles are required, and in all 
these the centres of the glasses must be more distant than those in the 
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■pectackf used ibr reftding, Vnt alwaji less thaa the distonce betwMB 
the oentree of the pupils. The q>eetaole8 f<» a pietnre gaUer j, or ibr 
▼iewing pictoret in inivate honaes, must htTe their lenaes of a mnoh 
greater focal kogth than those used for reading, and the saaie lenses 
shonld be nsed in looking through the stereoscope. In old age, a 
third pair of spectacles for viewing yery distant oliJects^ md hsTing 
yery long focal lengths, will be fonnd particnlarly nsefnL 

As almost eyery person with normal nght, that is, every person 
who is not short-sig^ited, mnst, with r&j few exceptions, requre the 
nse of spectacles, it is of importance to determine the time when thcgr 
shonld first nse them. It is a common ]N«ctice with those who are 
nnwilling to be considered old, to delaj the nse of passes as long js 
possible. This is a great migtake and one most iignrions to the ejea. 
Spectacles shonld not only be nsed the moment they enable na to read 
or to work more easfly, bnt as the eyes become more long-flighted, 
with age, new and deepor glasses dionld be substituted. The eye is 
an organ of too delicate a structnre to be raddy nsed, and cannot with 
impnnity be exposed every day to a constant strain, striving to see 
what is beyond its power, to pry into what is too minute, or to deci- 
pher what is indistinct or confused. 

The observations which we have made on qiectades for hmg-ai^t^ 
are, generally q>eaking, applicable to the short-sighted. This q>e€ifls 
of imperfect vision is commonly congenital, or existing at the Inrth. 
The eye, however, often sufiers remarkable changes in its focal length 
during its growth, and persons who were short-sighted in early lifo 
recover from it at a greater age, while those who were not diort- 
si^^ted in infoncy become so afterwards. 

Eye-glasses are seldom nsed excepting by those who are .ashamed 
to employ q>ectade8. To look at any object with one eye when we 
have two at our dispowl, is to ii^ure both— the one by too much work, 
the other by too little. In the occasional nse of an eye-c^ass the eye 
cannot be much iqjnred especially if it is ap^ied as c^n to the one 
eye as to the other, but no parson who values his sight will empk^ 
it habitually even with this precaution. 

During the last century green passes have been employed to pro- 
tect the eye from excessive lifi^t, and they are decidedly the best <i 
all colored glasses, as they absorb the extreme violet and bine n^ 
and transmit the red, thus produdng a shorter spectrum, and eonse^ 
quently a more distinct image on the retina. Fashion, however, aK 
ways the victim of ignorance, has introduced blue glasses, which, as 
^y abtorb difiSwent paits ef the spectrum unequally and tmnaiilt 
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the extreme violet and blue rajs, tre more miechieyons than nseftiL 
Scieaoe, howeyer, has sobstitated for green and Uoe media, an opaque 
glass of no color, bj means c^ wfaidi we oan moderate, in any degree 
we oboose, the light whioh reaches the eyes. — Sib Datid Brewwosr 
in Nin'th British Heoiew, Noy. 1866. 

TRAN8PAKENCT OP THE OCEAIT. 

PhikMophen tahore and phflosophers oi the forecastle, haye won- 
dered in all times as to the canse and extent of the color of the sea, 
and queried how far into it oar yiAcfa conld penetrate. 0$fiL Wilkes 
•dyanced tho opinion that the tranq>areiiej of the sea yaried quite 
directly with its temperatore. To this my obeeryations do not allow 
me to aflsemt. In (H-dor to obtain correct obseryations, the boAm of 
the sea mnst be perfectly tranquil and smooth. There most not be 
a ripi^ on it. So essential is this point, that, daring a ontise of four 
years I only succeeded in making sixteoi obeeryations that proved 
worth saying. Ctf these sixteen, in only one the water was ruffled 
by a slight breeze. The next trouble was to discover what object 
would be most likely to reflect all the rays of light, what would be 
longest vieiUe. First we tried an iron-pot, painted white. Kext we 
tried a vfhere of hoops, covered with white cotton doth. Kext we 
tried a mere hoop, oov^^ with a canvas. At last we took a c<Nnmon 
white dhmer-plate. It was good enou^. It was the brightest object 
we ootid find, was always handy, and was always dean. It was dung 
so as to lie in the water horizontally, and sunk by an inm-pot, with a 
line. The observadons were taken wherever we could get thMn^^-rang^ 
ing over 200'' of latitude, in different oceans, in very Mf^ latitudes, 
and near the equator. I have to assume, what doubtless I may, that 
they do not differ ftom. what they would if taken all in the same 
place. At every station we noticed in the connection, the sun's lati- 
tude, the vdodty of the current) the temperature of both the air and 
the water, and the number of fkthoma at which the pl«te was visible 
bdow the surfiftce. We took these observations fh)m a boat, brin^ 
ing the line on to its duidy dde— then leaning over, with fines almost 
touching the wator, and eyes shaded from the reflected rays from the 
surfiuse, by the brims oi our hats, we watched for the disi^pearance 
of the plate as it waa slowly let down. The varying points between 
which it disappeared from the vidon of all, and where all could see 
it, never were fitrtber separated than the length that the line could 
be lifted or letdown by a reach of die^urm— not^ver Ibnr feet The 
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waten Tiried thermometrioallj from 40'' to 85^ The resultB {vare 
that the lowest degree of t^nperfttore gave ^e shortest fine of 
visihility. And at the point where the water was the warmeeiy there 
we saw the plate at the greatest d^th. On two oooasioiis we saw the 
idate when it was twenty-fiye fathoms below the water's sarfaoe, and 
on one of these the water was at B6''. On these oocasicms, aH noticed 
the eztraordinarj deamess of the water. To He in the boat and look 
down, was like looking down from the mast-head. Objects were as 
clearly defined to a great depth. On tids occasion I tried if a contrast 
of coIots would increase the yisibilitj. I so placed the jdate npoa 
the pot that a peripherj of the black tfarbnoe snrroonded the white 
plate, bnt it made no difference at alL I think the maximnm of ▼!■- 
bUitj nnder waiter, under the most fitvoraUie dronmstances, is twentj- 
five fiithoms. Bat between the highest and lowest points of TisibiB^, 
which corresponded with the highest and lowest points of the water's 
temperature, there were great variations, which showed no direct cor- 
respondence between the temperatnre and the tine of yiriMlity. At 
tiie month of Ihe lOssiasippi we find the water no more transparaiit 
than so mnch mnddj water. The fiuther we get from the point where 
earthy matters in large quantities are washed in, the clearer the water 
is. Now the Padfic, like the Atlantic, is a great whiripool — a tide 
flowing entirely around its droumference. In latitude 20^ on the west 
nde of the Pacific, fiurthest removed from tSl stormy quarters, and 
where the ocean is stillest, we found the greatest tnuuparency of 
water. Off Gape Horn, where eternal storms drive up the dirt torn 
by j^adera and icebergs from the regions around the Pole, the water 
was exceedingly turbid. With the thermometer at 68% we got only 
ten fiathoms of visibility. — Oaft. Gltnh, to Ameriean AttodoHon. 

THB ATLAHTIO W AVIS. 

Dr. Scoresby made some interesting observations on the Atlantic 
waves— their magnitude, vdodty, and phenomena, during two pas- 
sages across the Atlantic in 1847-48. The most interesting otkM were 
on the return voyage, in March, 18i8, in tiie ffibemia, on account of 
the hig^ seas, and the peculiar construction of the upper works of the 
ship, which afforded various platforms of determinate elevation above 
the line of flotadon. The first observation was on March 6, the wiud 
bdng about W.S.W., and the diip^s course, traeK 62^ £. Thewind 
had blown a hard gale the previous night, and still eontinued. Dr. 8. 
took his station on the cuddy roof, the eye bdng 28 feet 8 indMs 
above the line of flotation of the ship, and found that almost every 
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wave rose 00 much abore the leyel of the eye as to yield only the 
^minimiini" elevadon^ diowing that they were most of them more 
than 24 feet high Qndiiding depression as well as altitade) ; or, reck- 
oning from the mean level of the sea, more than 12 feet He then 
went to the larboard paddle-box, where the eye was 80 feet 8 inches 
above the sea, a level which was very satisfiftotorily miuntained during 
the instants of observation, because of ihe whole of the ship^s length 
being occupied within the clear ^trough of the sea,'' and in an even 
and upright position, whilst the nearest approaching wave had its 
maximum altitude. Here, too, at least half the waves were fur above 
the level of the eye, long ranges extending perh^M 100 yards on one 
or both Bides of the ship (the sea coming nearly right aft), rising so 
high along the visible horizon, as to form an angle estimated at 2*^ to 
8"*, when the distance of the wave summit was about 100 yards. This 
would add nearly 18 feet to the level of the eye. This amount of 
elevation was by no means uncommon, and sometimes peaks of cross- 
ing, or crests of breaking seas, would shoot upwards at least 10 or 15 
feet higher. The average wave was fuUy 15 feet or upwards, and 
the mean highest waves, not including the broken crests, about 48 
ieet above the level of the hollow occupied at that moment by the 
ship. The next day, after a storm of about 86 hours, whidi had 
abated several hours before the ^observation, so that the waves had 
perceptibly subsided, waves were noticed of 26 feet average elevation 
from ridge to hollow, and even of 80 feet ; they were, however, of no 
great extent on the ridge. At this time another subject of investiga- 
tion was the period of the regular wave overtaking the ship, and the 
determination, proximately, of their actual width or intervals, and 
their velocity. The period of reg^ular waves, in incidental series, 
overtaking the ship was, on the average, 16.5". A wave passed the 
length of the ship, 220 feet, in about 6 seconds, and an estimate gives 
559 feet as the probable mean distance of the waves, or the width 
passed over between crest and crest. To this, however, an addition 
must be made, on account of the progression of the ship in the same 
direction, of 281.5 feet, giving 790.5 feet for the actual distance trav- 
ersed by the wave in 16.5 seconds of time, being at the rate of 82.67 
English statute miles per hour. Of the elements employed in this 
calculation, all but one may be deemed accurate, the doubtfbl one 
being the average distance from summit to summit of the waves : and 
even this must be very nearly correct As to the form of the waves, 
it was found that it was less regular during the height of the gale, 
than after the wind had begun to subside. 
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In ^ Jamw Bom'i '^ Voyage to tbe Sontfaera Seas,** ooooBtfae 
fidlowing poaeage : " Aldioii^ the aoath-westerly breeze of the preoe- 
ding daj hardlj amonnted to a moderate gale, we found that thia 
morDing we had run into a heavy swell from that direc^on. The 
remit of aeveral e^>erimenta gave obIj 82 itet for the entire heigkt 
of the wayee, or 11 fwt above and below the general level of the 
ocean; the velocity <tf the nndnlationa 89 miles per hoar, and the in- 
terval between each were 1910 feet" 

Mr. J. Stevenscm, who has made many obe^rations iq»on waves 
ca coasts, states, that so fer as his observatioiis have gone, waves 
seem to increase in hei^t most nearly in the ratio of the sqnare root 
of their distances from the windward shore. 

UHFLUXMCS or OIL ON WATER. 

Prot Horsford, of Cambridge, states that having frequently noticed 
that there were spaces of some ext^it, in places where the waves broke^ 
which were very smooth ; that though the swell, or rise and fiill, of the 
water was Just as great, yet there was no breaking of the waves, no 
white crest or comb; that he had been led to beUeve that these 
smooth spots were occasioned by oil or oleaginous matter, which had 
acddentaUy happened to be ^read on the sorfSace at such places. To 
test this, he had himself when there was qaite a stiff breeze, with 
waves on the snrfiftce of the water, which broke with considerable of a 
comb or crest, emptied a vial of oil on the water from a boat, The 
effect was instantly seen. As far as the oU spread the water was 
smooth, and the waves did not break ; and, what was very cnricma, 
the oil spread over the snrfiice almost as rapidly to the windward as it 
did to the leeward* Commodore inikes in confirmation of this state> 
ment cites an instance where he saw the ssme effects in a violent storm 
off the Gape of Good Hope, from t^e leakage of a whale^vessel, and 
stAes that it was Ytarj cnrions to observe over what a great extent a 
small quantity of dSL would produce t&e efiect spoken ol Almost 
ev«7 one knows the anecdote of Franklin stilling the sea, to the a»» 
tonishment of the uninitiated, by stretchiog his cane over the side of the 
ship, the cane having a small vial of oil in the end of it The philoso- 
phy ef the phenomenon is that, when oil is placed on water, the oQ 
has more cohesion for the water than for itself^ whfle with water it Is 
different ; it has greater adherence to itself than to the oil If you at- 
tempt to separate the two by a disc placed on the surface of water 
wUch ofl has covered, the break 4s not between the oil and watei^ 
tot between oil and oik 
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A contrary oi^oion as to the &c£' seems to hsve been arriyed at bj 
a Ck>mmi86ion of the Royal Institttte of the Pays Bas, in 1844, 
which experimented upon a portion of the North Sea; when seTenil 
gallons of oil were ponred npon the restless waves withont the effect 
of dimini^ing their motion; indeed, the phrase was stated by the 
Gonuniasion to be only a poetical embellishment 

POWSB AND TSLOOTTY OF WAYBB. 

The dynamic force exerted by waves is greatest at the crest of the 
wave before it breaks, and its power in raising itself is measured by 
various facts. At Wasberg, in Norway, in 1820, it rose 400 feet, and 
on the coast of Oomwall, in 1848, 800 feet. There are, likewise, 
cases, showing that waves have sometimes raised a column of water 
equivalent to a pressure of from three to five tons to the square foot 
It has also been proved that the velocity of waves depends on their 
length ; that waves of ft-om 800 to 500 feet in length, from crest to 
crest, travel with a velocity of from 20 to 274 niil^^ an hour ; and this 
whether they are 5 or 54 feet in total height. Waves travel very 
great distances, and are often raised by fj&r-ofiT hurricanes, having been 
felt sinraltaneoualy at St. Helena and Ascension, though 600 miles 
apart ; and it is probable that ground swells often originate at the 
Oape of Good Hope, 3000 miles distant Nor do waves exert their 
force at or near the surface only, one instAuce being mentioned where 
a diving-bell at the depth of 8 fathoms, was moved 6 feet laterally, in 
calm weather. The motion of ^ shingle " depends on the direction 
in which the surf strikes the shore, which is influenced by the direc- 
tion of the wind ; and this is shown, from observations on the French 
coast, to be in the ratio of 229 days from western quarters, to 182 
days from eastern quarters. — A. G. Findlat, on Artificial Break-' 
viater$. 

At the meeting of the British Association in 1850, Mr. Stevenson 
stated, as the result of experiments made by an accurate self-register- 
ing instrument, that the force of the waves may be stated to be a 
force of about 1^ tons per square foot for the German Ocean, and of 
8 tons for the Atkntic Ocean. The experiments were made at Bell 
Kock and Skerry v(»« lighthouses. * 

lilSCONCEPtlONS OF THE NATUBB AND APPLICATION OP MECHANI- 
CAL POWBB. 

One of the most fhiitftil .souroes of error and deception with re- 
gard to inventions, arises from misconceptions of the nature and i^ 
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plication of meehanioal power ; and tiiis is (me of the points on which 
I wish to srrest joor attention tor a few minutes. We nnderatand hy 
the term mechanical power that which moves machinery, tran^MNrts 
heayjr hodies, shapes the raw material into nseftd forms, and, to nae 
the short hut expressiye phrase of the mechanic, ** that idhieh doem 
work,^^ Mechanical power, when properly understood, is a oonditioii. 
or state of matter. Thus, a quantity of huming fuel, a moving maas 
of water or of air, are bodies in the condition of power, and, by com- 
municating a portion of their motion to other bodies, they produce in 
them certain changes which are denominated toork. The change thus 
produced is the measure of the amount of power in a given quantity 
of matter. For example, the number of bushels of gram which can 
be ground during the combustion of a bushel of coal is the measure 
of the amount of power in this quantity of fueL 

Power is always expended in doing work, and it is in the highest 
degree absurd to think of applying it to useful purposes without ex- 
hausting it. Every change of condition, every transformation of mat- 
ter, every new motion, and every manifestation of life, is at the ex- 
pense of some motive power which, having performed its part, is for 
ever neutralized. 

Power is always the product of Nature. • God has not vouchsafed 
to man the means of its j»imary creation. He finds it in the moving 
air and the rapid cataract ; in the burning coal, the heaving tide. He 
transfers it from these to other bodies, and renders it the obedient 
slave of his will — the patient drudge which, in a thousand ways, ad- 
ministers to his wants, his convenience, and his luxuries, and enableB 
him to reserve his own energy for the higher purpose of the devdop- 
ment of his mind and the expression of his thoughts. 

The following is a list of all the primary powers which as yet 
have been used by man in accomplishing his varied purposes in the 
wide domain of practical life. These are : 

1. Water power. 

2. Wind power. 
8. Tide power. 

4. The power of combustion ; and 

5. The power of vital action. 

To this Hst may hereafter be added the power of the volcano and 
the internal heat of the earth ; and, besides these, science at the pres- 
ent time gives no indications of any other. These are denominated 
primary powers, though, in reaUty, when critioally studied, they may 
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aH, except the two last mentioned, be referred to actions from withoat 
the earth, and prinoipallj to emanations from the son. 

Gravitation, electricity, galvanism, magnetism, and chemical affin- 
ity can never be employed as original somx>es of power. At the sur- 
&oe of the earth, they are forces oi qniescenoe, the normal condition 
of which mnst be diitorbed bef<nre they can manifest power ; and 
tlien the work which tiiey are capable of performing is only the equiv- 
alent of the power which was oommnnicated to them. 

There is no more prevalent and mischievous error than the idea 
that there ia, in what are called the impcmderables, a principle of q>on- 
taneoQS activity. Heat is the product of chemical action ; and elec- 
tricity only manifests power when its equfllibrinm is distorbed by an 
extraneous force, and then the effect is only proportional to the dis- 
turbing cause. It was for thia reason that the existence of eleotricity 
remained so long unknown to man. Though dectridty is not in it- 
self a source of power, yet, from its extreme mobility and high elas- 
ticity, it affords the means of transmitting power with scarcely any 
loss, and almost inconceivable Telocity, to the greatest distance. A 
wave of disturbance, starting from the impulse given at the battery, 
will traverse the circumference of the earth in less time than I have 
been occupied in stating the &ct. 

Besides deetricity and the principles befiH^ mentioned, there are 
other agents employed between the primary power and the warh — 
namely, the elastic force of steam, of air, and of springs ; also, various 
instruments called machines. But these must not be confounded, as 
they frequently are, with the sources of power. It is not the engine 
which is the source of motion of the oars, nor yet the steam, but the 
repulsive energy imparted to the expanding water from the burning 
fuel 

A machine is an intermediate instrument to transmit, to modify, 
and to apply power ; and, witii the exception of the power consumed 
in wearing away the rubbing parts — that is, in producing friction — 
and the small portion imparted to the air, the amount of power trans- 
mitted is just equal to that received. 

The human body is itself an admirably contrived Comdex ma- 
chine, famished with levers, pulleys, cords, valves, and other appli- 
ances for the application and modification of the power derived from 
the food. It is, in fact, a locomotive engine, impelled by the same 
power which, under another form, gives activity and energy to the 
iron horse of the railway. In both the power is derived from combus- 
tion of the carbon and hydrogen of the organic matter employed for 
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food or fiieL Ib both the direoticHi of power is under the IniltieBoe of 
an immaterial, thinkiBg, wiUing i»riiidp]e, ei^kd the eoiiL Bat thii 
most not be oonfonnded, as it freqa^iQy is, with the motire pow^. 
The soul of a man &o more moves his body than the sonl of tiie en- 
gineer moves the locomotive and its attendant train of oars. In botii 
cases the sool is t^e directing, controlling principle, not the impelling 
power. Let, for esami^e, a locomotive engine be placed npon the 
track, with water in the bdler and fire in the grate, in short, with all 
die potentials of motion, and it will still rexoStin qniesoent. In this 
state, let the engineer enter the tender and touch the valve ; Hie ma- 
chine instantly becomes instanct with lifo'and volition ; it has now a 
sool to govern its power and direct its operations; and, indeed, as a 
whole, it may be considered as an enormons animal, of which tJie 
wheels and other parts are additions to the body of the engineer. 

The foots I have given as to the source of power and its applica- 
tioB rest npon the widest and best-established indncdons of physical 
sdflnce ; and a knowledge of them is absolutely essential to every one 
who desins to imi»x>ve the art of applying the powers of the elements 
to nseftil purposes. And yet, if we are to judge from the constant an- 
nouncement in the papers of new motors, of machines moved by oen- 
trifbgal force, of engines to do a large amount of work with ^ ex- 
penditure of an infinitesimal quantity of power, of contrivances by 
which electricity is to develop itself and do work by its own fbroe, we 
shall be convinoed that, on prqjects whidi are inoppootion to the best 
established truths of science, hundreds of thoosands of doHara are 
squandered, and years of thought and labor wasted. One cause of 
error of this kind is the unfortonate name which was originally ^tvem 
to, and is still retamed by, certain elementary mafjijnne rir , the 
lever, the wheel and axis, the inclined plane, the pulley, and the screw. 
These are employed, separately, as instruments for tiie appMcation ot 
power, IV in combination, as the dementary parts of complex mar 
chines. Every tyro in science knows that they have no power in 
themselves ; yet the name, meehameal potoen, by which they are de- 
ngnated, t^ids to perpetuate a pernicious error long after the foflaoy 
is understood.— Pbof« HmniT. Addrm ^^bre th4 Watkin^tam Uer 

VLACSXQ OF LABQK 8TONB8 BT THB ANODEBm. 

It is usually a matter of wonder to modem observers that the 
ancients, destitute as they were of complicated maoMnoy, should 
have been able to transport, raise, and place large stones, whethtf 
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stftndiog alone or as part of raoh buildiiigs as the pyramids. The hito 
disooTeries at Nineveh ftillj ezpoond to ns the means of transpcnrting 
large Uooks : it was bj i^aoing rollers beneath. As to the means of 
ralsingy all we learn from Herodotus is, that it was effected by $Mart 
pieee$ of uootL How sol The following suggestion in reply was 
made a Uiw years ago by a gentleman named Perigal, before the Brit- 
ish Association: Suppose a block has to be raised np along the 
pyramid, in order to be placed in one of the courses of the mascmry. 
It is brought by rollers to the base of the building. There all the 
rdlers are removed ezo^ one near the centre. One end of the stone 
being now dq[>re6Bed to the ground, a pile of sUps of wood is placed 
nnder it, dose to the centre, this pile being rather higher than the 
roller, and terminating in one narrow piece at the t<^. The stone is 
now tilted so as to bring the other end to the gronnd. It is now pos- 
sible to put a similar pile of pieces of wood nndemeath, dose beside 
the first On that pile, the block is tilted back to its former position, 
and so on till it is raised a little above the level of the next course of 
masonry. By rollers it is moved on to that platform, with a low pile 
of blocks once more near the centre nndemeath. Then the process 
of tilting and raising is again gone through ; and so on till it has been 
raised up to the level where it is to take its place in the masonry. 
By this simple process, too, says Mr. Perigal, a fow men mi^t have 
ndsed Stonehenge in a single night, if the requisite stones were pre- 
pared and placed in readiness near the spot 

ABOHDOEDIfl AND THE LBYEK. 

The apothegm of Archimedes — ^' Give me a lever long enough and 
a prop strong enough, and I will move the world ^ — arose from his 
knowledge of the possible effects of machinery ; and, however it might 
astonish a Greek of his day, would now be readily admitted to be as 
theoretically possible as it is practically impossible; for, in the words 
of Dr. Amott^ Archimedes ^ would have required to move with the 
velocity of a cannon-ball for millions of years to alter the position of 
the earth by a small part of an inch. This feat of Archimedes is, in 
maihemstioal truth, performed by every man who leaps firom the 
ground, for he kicks the worid away frt>m him whenever he rises, and 
attracts it again when he falls.** 

HOBSB POWXS. 

This is a unit of force introduced by Watt to enaiUe 1dm to d»> 
termine what rice of eng^e to send to his oostovers to supenede tha 
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nombOT of hones which the new power wm to vefdaee. Watt aaoer- 
tained that the aTerage loroe exerted b j the strongest horse in one of 
the Londcm breweries was snffietent to raise 83,000 lbs. one foot hig^ 
in aminnte, thns, an enghie of 200 horsepower woold be a tone eqm] 
to thatof 200 hmes, each lifting 88,000 lbs. one foot h]|^ per minnte. 
In modem practice, howcTer, owing to yarions modifications and al- 
lowances made for friction and other UungS) the term horse power has 
ceased to have so definite a meaning. It is made now to rd'er rather 
to the sise of the-cylinder than to the power exerted, and the Taloe d 
the unit has been so varied that a horse power may imply 52,000 Ibe. 
or 60,000 lbs. or 60,000 lbs. raised one foot high per minnte. 

MECHAiraSM OF THB BOHEa. 

In the hmnan skeleton there are commonly ennmerated 260 bbnea, 
which present every variety of size and figure. But all these varieties 
may be reduced to three classes : the long and roond, as the hemes of 
the npper extremities ; the broad and flat, as the bones of the skull ; 
or the short and sqoare, as the separate bones that compose the 
vertebral colomn. The long bones are adapted for motion, the flat 
for protection, and the square for motion combined with strength. 
Accordingly, the long bones are moulded into lengthened cylinders, 
and form so many levers, exquisitely constructed and combined. In 
the employment of the fiat bones for the ogvering of some of the more 
tender and delicate organs, as the brain and spinal cord, the form of 
these bones adds to their strength, as in the vanlted roof of the bkull ; 
while in the construction of the vertebral column, conqposed of the 
short and square bones, which are so adjusted, as to affi>rd a limited 
range of motion with a great degree of strength, so many and such 
opposite purposes are effected by means so simple yet so efficient, that 
no fabric constructed by human ingenuity approaches the perfection 
of this admirable piece of mechanism. 

AET OP WALKING. 

In a graoefol human step, the heel is always raised before the foot 
is lifted from the ground, as if the foot were part of a wheel rolling 
forward ; and the weight of the body supported by the muscles of the 
calf of the leg, rests for the time on the fore part of the foot and toes. 
There is then a bending of the foot in a certain degree. But when 
strong wooden shoes are used, or any shoe so stiff tibat it will not yield 
and allow this bending of the foot, the heel is not raised at all until 
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the whole foot risee with it ; eo that the muscles of the ealf are soaroelj 
used, and, in conseqnence soon dwindle in size, and almost disappear. 
For the same reason in Paris where the streets haye (few or) no side- 
pavements, and the ladies haye to walk almost oonstantlj on tiptoe, 
the great action of the mnsdes of the calf has given a conformation 
of the leg and foot, to match which the Parisian belles proudly chal- 
lenge all the world — not aware, probably, that it is a defect in their 
city to which the pecnliarity of their form is in part owing. — ^Bells, 
Bridgewater Treatise. 

THE BTBIDI OF ▲ RAOS-HOBSS. 

Herring, the celebrated animal-painter, states that a Race-horse 
win dear from 20 to 24 feet at a bonnd ; and from the impression left 
on the turf he infers that a horse at Ml gallop places only one foot at 
a time npon the ground. This, he says, is more convincing to the ear 
than to the eye. In listening to a horse galloping on a hard road, it 
will be found accurately exhibited by placing the little finger on a 
table or a pane of glass, and causing the other three fingers to follow 
in rotation ; by so doing, the precise sound of that of a horse galloping 
will be produced. Then follows the bound, and again the 1, 2, 8, 4, in 
regular succession; or, as Virgil ^ves it in his imitative line (jS/k 
yilL 596): 

M QnadnqMcUato pntrem oonlta qutit oof^ otnfank* 

DIFFEBSNCE BETWEEN A WATCH AND A OLOOE. 

A Watch differs from a Clock in its having a vibrating wheel in- 
stead of a vibrating pendulum ; and, as in a dock, gravity is always 
pulling the pendulum down to the bottom of its arc, which is its 
natural place of rest, but does not fix it there, because the momentum 
acquired during its fall from one side carries it up to an equal height on 
the other — so in a watch a spring, generally spiral, surrounding the axis 
of the balance-wheel, is always pulling this towards a middle position 
of rest, but does npt ^ it there, because the momentum acquired 
during its approach to the middle position from either side carries it 
Just as far past on the other side, 'and the spring has to begin its work 
again. The balance-wheel at each vibration allows one tooth of the 
ii^joining whed to pass, as the pendulum does in a dock ; and the 
record of the beats is preserved by the wheel which follows. A main 
spring Is used to keep up the motion of the watch, instead of the 
wdght used in a dod^ ; and as a spring acts equal^ well whatever be 
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its potttioii, ft wfttoh kMfM tone Mboti^ carried in tiia pookai^ ( 
ft moTing alup. Li windiag vp ft wfttoh, one torn of the ftzk oni 
the key is fixed is rendered eqidralent, hj the tram of wheck, tonbont 
four hundred toms or beato of the belanoe-wheel ; and thai the eonr- 
tion, daring ft few aeoonda, ai the liand which windi ^ girea nolioB 
for twentj-four or thirty boors. 

KAZOB AMD HOT WATUL 

It was long sapposed that the effect of dipping a Razor in Hot 
Wftter was to remove fW>ni its edge a kind of resmoos snbetanoe, 
wliich was thought to ii^nre its sharpness. Soeh, however, is not the 
real e£foot The fine edge is given to all blades oi steel bj tem- 
pering them, that is, heating them, and plumping them into cold water. 
Now, it has been proved bj experiment, that the heat of 21 S° is the 
exact point at which razor edges are admirably tempered ; and, as the 
heat oi boiling water is 212*", by dipping a razor into it, yon, as it were^ 
again temper, or give a new edge to the razor. 

HOW THE DIAMOHD CUTS aLASft. 

Dr. WoUaston ascertained that the parts of the 6bw to which tbe 
Diamond is a{^died are Ibroed asonder, as by a wedge, to a most mkHita 
distance, withoot being removed ; so that a sopa-fidal oontinnoas crack 
is made from cue end of the intended cnt to the other. After thiaii 
any small force api^ied to <me extremity is sofficient to extend tiiis 
crack throd^ all the whole snbstanoe and aero* the ^^aas ; for, sinee 
the strain at each instant in the prognm of the crack is confined neariy 
to a mathematical point at the bottom of the fissore, the effort neces- 
sary for carrying it through is proportionally smalL Dr. WoUaston 
found by trial that the cut caused by the mere passage of the diamond 
need not penetrate so much as the two-hondredth part of an indi. 
He found abo that other mineral bodies, recently ground into the same 
form, are capable dT cutting glass ; but they cannot long retun thflt 
power, from want of the requisite hardncssi 

HOW TO DIBTIKeniBH ?SECIOUB STONES. 

The Diamond and the Garnet are distinguished from all other pre- 
cious stones by their having only iinf^le refraeUon^ the others having 
double TrfracUan^ or giving a dmihU image of a taper or small li^ 
when it is Tiawedthroo^ their fiMets. By the same means all pre? 
oioQs stoneS) exc^ Diamond, Qamet, and SpioeOe, urc distingniahej 
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from artifiokl ones by the former having doaUe refraotiom, and the 
latter cnlj single refraction. Even when the preoioos stones are set 
opaqne, tiiat Is^ when we cannot see throngh them, it is easy to find 
whether the refraction is single or double, hj looking into the stone at 
the image reflected fixnn the posterior fiioeta. If any of the predons 
or artifldal stones are immersed in alcohol, or even water, ^ey lose 
their lustre, while the diamond does not This arises from their hav- 
ing an inferior refractive, and conseqnendy reflecting power, so that 
the Hght reflected from their flu)ets is very small compared with that 
which comes from the diamond. On a modification of this principle 
1^ David Brewster has constructed an instroment^ which he calls a 
UthMeope^ for distingQidiing predons stones from one another, and 
fh>m tiieir imitations. 

A well-known though generally ill-pracdsed method of distin- 
guishing predons from artificial stones is, to touch them mth the tongvs. 
The stone being the best conductor of heat will feel cold, and the glaw 
much less so. The two should, previous to the experiment, be placed 
dose to each other, till they have acquired the same temperature. — 
North BriHih £mow. 

COLOB OF THB ▲TM08PHEBX. 

The Oolor of the Atmosphere is only a|^>arent when we look at 
the tky^ or at any distant mountain or forest ; and a very simple expe- 
riment will explain the cause. If we take any large glass vessel, which 
contains a deep-colored liquid, and have several c^ass tubes of different 
diameters, from an inch to a tenth or twentieth of an inch, and fill 
these tubes with liquid out of the large vessel ; thon^ we have the 
same liquid in all, it will be seen that the tint will gradually become 
more £unt in proportion as the diameter of the tube is less, until, in 
the smallest, the liquid is dear and oolorless like water. Hence, it 
will be observed, the intensity of the oolor is in proportion to the 
maas; and that a very small quantify of that which in large quantitiea 
has a strong color does not present any color at all. This is the case 
with ail semi-transparent subetances ; a small quantity cannot transmit 
to the eye a suiBdent body of their peculiar color to make an imprew- 
don, and hence appears colorless. 

HSIGffr or TEX ATMOBPflBKB. 

The Hei^t of oar Atmosphere is a question much dispi^ed. M. 
fiiot conceives it to be 18 miles, Bir J<^n Lubbock scarcely 9^ miles ; 
12 
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BDmtt extend it to 50, othierB to 80, azid Dr. IHok to 200 mOes. The 
great meteor of Feb. 11th, 1850, whose path was so admiraUj traced 
by Kr. Glaisher of the Ko jal Obeenratory, when first seen ia the north 
of England, was at a hdght of 90 miles above the earth's soriaoe, 
finally bursting in Bedfordshire, at an elevation of 28^ milea ; yet the 
noise resulting from the explosion was so load as to be heard at the 
distance of more than 100 miles ; not only proving that the body was 
of great size (Mr« Ghuaher calculates it to be three^uarten of a nule 
in cironmference), bat that the atmo^here most have extended be- 
yond this elevation. Most likely, the atmo^here extends to the hei^t 
of about 50 mUes ; at 87 miles, according to Ifrs. SomeryiDe, it is sof- 
ficieutly dense to reflect the solar rays when 18^ below the horixoo. 
The bursting of a meteor, whose diameter was half a mile, which oc- 
curred in the year 1783, at a height above the earth's surfiuse (ji 50 
miles, was heard like a cannon, although the air at that elevatkm is 
three thousand times lighter than that at the level of the i 



> WEIGHT or THE ATMOBPHEBX. 

Paaoal shows that all the phenomena and effects hitherto asoribed 
to the horror of a vacuum arise from the weight of the mass of air; 
and after explaining the variable preesore of the atmosphere in different 
localities, and its different states, and its rise (d water in fiamps, 
he calculates that the whole mass of air round our c^he weigb0 
8,988,889,440,000,000,000 French pounds. 

LIGHT OF THE 8EAfl0E& 

Hie chemical prindple of the sun^ rays is more active, relatively 
to heat and light, during the luring than at any other period of the 
year. As Summer advances, this power diminishes, and Inminoos 
fOToe increases ; whilst with the autumn both Hght and actinism are 
snbdued, but the calorific radiations increased. Thus the conations 
of the l^t of the seasons vary to suit the neceesitities of vegetable 

Hfe.— BOBBRT HUHT. 

WHAT IS ACrmiBM P 

Actinitm is a term signifying rc^-power^ which has been adopted 
for the purpose of expressing the chemical action of the sunbeam. 
According to the generally received views, the solar ray is regarded as 
exhibiting three f<Hroes : lights or luminous power ; AM^cur calorific 
power ; and aetiniim, or diemical power ; bat whetiier these be le- 
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garded as disdnot fbroes, or only as modified forms of one, the tiiree 
j^enomena are essentially diflsimilar ; henoe the netfessitj of the term 
aotmism, to distiiigiiish the ob^moal (photogr^>hio) phenomena from 
heat and light — ^Bobsbt Huht. 

DOES THE 817N IKFLnENCX A FISBt 

There is a common opinion, that the direct action of the rays of 
the Son diminiahes the comhnstion of a common fire. This notion has 
often heen ridiooled as erraneons ; and, with a view to pnt it to the 
test of experiment, Dr. ITKeever asoertained the aotoal rate of oom- 
hnstion of well-known bodies, in difiiM'eDt droomstanoeii It aM>Mr8 
from these trials, that the qoaniity of wax-taper ocmsmned in broad 
sonshine, in the open air, is less than tiiat oonsnmed in a daitoied 
room, in the same time, in the proportion of ten to eleven. When the 
experiment was made with a common monld candlo, an inch in length 
was consumed in fifty-nine minates, in strong sonshine, temperature 
eighty degrees ; in fifty -six minutes, in a darkened room, temperature 
sixty-eight degrees. Other trials were made to ascertain the effect of 
the different colored rays of the prismatic spectrom on combustion, 
and it was foond to proceed most slowly in the verge of the violet 
ray. The times of consmning the same length of taper in the different 
portions of the spectrom were, in the red ray, eight minotes ; green 
ray, eight minotes twenty seconds ; violet ray, eight minotes thirty- 
nine seconds ; verge of the violet ray, eight minotes fifty-seven seo- 
cmds. The common opinion Ib therefore correct ; hot the difference is 
not so considerable as might be expected. 

THEOET OP THE PUMP. 

Air, thoo^ o(»nparatively light, is positively heavy, having a 
weight of its own. A square inch of it, carried up from the surfiice 
of the earth to the top of the atmosphere, is no less than 15 lbs. in 
weight. It is this weight of the atmoiq>here^ 15 lbs. <m every square 
inch, that pushes water into the void left by the npdrawn piston of a 
pump ; there is, of course, a limit beyond which it cannot push the 
water-Hoamely, the point of height at which the colunm of wat^ in 
the pump tube is exactly balanced by the weight of the atmoaphere^ 
ft is just a question of balance : 15 lbs. can support only 15 lbs., — a 
thing which every body understands nowadi^s, thanks to Galileo, 
Tonricelli, and Blaise Pascal, the seer, the discoverer, and the verifier 
of thefMt 
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The numner in which water is raised in a oomnum pmnp waa Ibr- 
merly explained by the assumption that natore abhorred a v aew um ; 
and this general expression was api^oable to every pomp wttfaiii a 
certain range. After a time, however, soientiilc men foimd that water 
would only rise to a certain height in pnmps, and therefore arrived by 
induction at the laws of atmospherio iH'esBnre. 

SGHOSS SXPLAINSD. 

When soimd is interrupted by obetades of anffifiwit extent and 
regdaiity, it is reflected, and prodneea tlie phmomeiKm called an Echo. 
A waB, the side of a house, the oeHing, floor and waB of an apartaieiit, 
and an arched roof^ give rise to echoes more or less andiUei If tiie 
reflected soond meet with a second obetade, it will be again reflected; 
and thus the echo may be repeated many times in sacoesrion, beeoraing 
&iDt6r at each repetition, till it dies away altogether* 

SOUND AND N0I8X. 

Philosophers make this distinction between Sonnd and Kcnae: — 
Those actions which are confined to a single shock npon the ear, or a 
set of actions drcomscribed within such limits as not to prodaoe a con- 
tinned sensation, are called a noi§e ; while a snccession of aetionsi 
which produce a continued sensation, are called a $<mnd, 

WDSTD OF A CANNON BALL. 

The recent siege of Sebastopd has revived an old controversy aa 
to whether the wind of a cannon ball does injury to persons near the 
line of passage of the ball, but diametrically opposite (pinions are pro- 
poimded and illustrated by appeals to the personal experiences of the 
writers. Xl^ua a writer in ITiUei amd QwrUs states that the siege of 
Bebastopol has proved the impression, that the wind of a cannon-diol 
does iigury, to be a myth. ^ There have been,'' he says, '* hnndreds 
of instances where cannon-shot have graaed the clothing and penon 
ef men, ddng no serious injury." The writer was himself grand by 
a forty-two-pomid shot fired fttmi the Gord<ni Batteiy, but tiie wind 
cfl the shot did no ii\Jury. On the other hand another writer states^ 
*' An <^cer of the F^oush army, sent to make a reconnoissance in the 
neighborhood of Sebastopol, was knocked down, ^not by a cannon-baU 
itsd^ but by the wind of it, as the ball passed dose to him. The com- 
motion produced was so intense tiiat the tongue of the officer instantiy 
contracted, so that he could not either put it out of his month cft ar- 
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tacBkte ft word, Snbfieqnentlf, b j iha ftid of ekotridty, ha reoorered 
his speech." 

It has been suggested that the impression that an iiijnry is doae by 
the wind of a cannon-ball may be aocoonted for by the statement of 
Baron Larrey in his CUnigtus Chirurgieale (Paris, 1829X confirmed by 
the eminent army surgeon, Samad Cooper, in his Elements qf Swrgery^ 
that a cannon-ball, especially when nearly spent, frequently strikes the 
sorface of the body or a limb obliquely, and is reflected withont l»reak- 
ing the skin. Other writers make similar statements. At the battle 
of Marston Moot, Oromwell's head was nearly grased' by a cannon- 
ball, bat we hear nothing of the wind. 

DRAFT IN OHDfNETB. 

When a fire is lighted in a stoTe-grate, the ur in the chimney over 
it becomes heated by the fire, and therefore lighter than the external 
atmosphere, and consequently it ascends. Thus is prodnced what is 
called a Draft in the Chimney, which is merely the upward current of 
air produced by the ascent of the heated air confined in the flue^ 
When a grate has remained for some time without having a fire in it, 
the chimney, grate, h^ become cold, and when the fire is first lit, it 
does not heat the air fiMt enough to produce a current necessary for 
the draft ; and as the smoke will not ascend, it issues into the i^[>art- 
ment This effect is often attributed to the supposed foulness of the 
chimoey instead of the above cause : for after the grate and fine be- 
come warm, the draft is restored, and the chimney ceases to smoke. 

TBNTHJLTION BT THE OHDOTXT. 

A par)or-4it« wiH consume in twelve hours 40 lbs. of coal, the com- 
bustion rendering 42,000 gallons of air unfit to support life. Not only ' 
is that large amount of deleterious product carried away and rendered 
Innoxious by the chimney, but five times that quantity of air is carried 
up by the draught, and ventilation thus effectaally maintained. The 
ascent of smoku t^ a chimney depends on the comparative li^^itness 
of tiie column of air within to that of an equal column without : the 
longer the chimney, the stronger will be the drauf^t, if the fire be 
sufficiently great to heat the air ; but if the chimney be so long that 
the air is cooled as it approaches the top, the draught is diminished. — 
Fababat. 

TO ESTIMATE THE DISTANCE OF A BTOBM. 

Observe how many seconds ehq[>se between a flash of lightning and 
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the thiuiid«r, and mottiidj them by 1149, tiie somber of feel Maud 
travela in a second ; the prodoct will be the distance in feet. — lUw- 
trati0iK Saw a fladi of li^tning five seocmds before I heard the 
thonder : required the distanee. 

|±l^ = l^.ind»t«.oe. 

In the absence of a watch, the pobations of the wrist macj be coonted 
as seconds, by deducting 1 trom erery 7 or 8. 

Thunder can scarcely be heard more than 20 or 80 xnilee from the 
flash which produces it. lightning, on the other hand, may be seen 
(or at least the reflection in the clouds, fbrming <^ sheet lightning^ at 
a distance of 150 or 200 miles.— Sm Jomr Hsbsohbl. 

HOW TO 1IBA80SE THB HSieHT OF ▲ MOUNTAIBL 

The Atmo^here is densest near the surface of the eartii, because 
it has to support the weight of the whole column of i^ abore it, 
which, owing to its being very compressible, compels it to occupy lees 
space. This law of decrease in pressure being known, its application 
is made use of in the measurement of mountains ; for the barometer 
win indicate a less pressure on the summit than at the base in proportion 
asitishigh. As an instance, letus takethe measurement of a monntain: 

Barometer at the base 80*00 Inches, Tempermtnre 60^ 

«« » summit 25*70 inchea. " 44<' 

The mean of these two obsenrations of ^e barometer is 27*85 inches, 
tiieir difleraioe 4*80 inches. The mean of the two observations of the 
thermometer Ib 52^. 

InatBbleofiaotorteoQitnictedbyl&Geofge ShnoUniii^ Ihe tetorof 
52" is 910*8 feet, 

80+4-80+910*8 

Therefore 4218*9 feet is the height of the momitain. 

Thus the following rule will enable any one to measure a hill with 
abarometer: 

Let « = heig^ of the hill required. 

A r= me«i height of tiie two barometer obeemtions (tfmt i% at the 

base and at the summit), 
a = the diflbreoce of the two barometer obsenratioos. 
5 = ^e factor in the Table cone^KMiding to the mean of two tbsr- 
mometer obeerrationa 

(Barometer at 80 inches.) Then » = ^^ 
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TKLOOITT OF BOUND. 

Sir John Herschei calculates, it may be Btated in round nximberBi 
that Sound, in dry air, and at the freezing temperature, travels at the 
rate of 1090 feet, or 868 yards per second of time ; that when the 
thermometer is at 62"* Fahrenheit, Sound runs over 9000 feet in eight 
seconds, 12f British standard miles in a minute, or 766 miles in an 
hour, which is about three-fourths of the diurnal velocity of the earth^s 
equator. 

AIBIHG BOOMS. 

It is a oommon mistake to open all the lower part of the windows 
of an apartm^it; whereas, if the nppw part^ also, were opened, the 
olject would be more speedily eflTected. Thus, the air in an apartment 
is generally heated to a higher temperature than the external air, 
either by tiie heat supplied by the human body, or by lamps, candles, 
or fires. This renders it lighter than the external dr; and, conse- 
quently, the external ur will rush in at all openings at the lower part 
of the ro<»n, while the warmer and lighter air passes out at the higher 
op^iings. If a candle be held in the doorway near the door, it will be 
found that the flame will be blown inwards ; but^ if it be raised 
nearly the top of the doorway it will be blown outwards. The warm 
air, in this case, flows out at the top, while the cold abc flows in at 
the bottom. 

A current of warm air from the room is generally rushing up the 
flue of the chimney, if the flue be open, even though there should be 
no fire lighted in the stove ; hence the unwholesomeness of naing 
chimney-boards. 

IfUBIO OF THE FLX7TS. 

That it is really the air which is the soimding body in a flute or 
other wind instrument, appears from the fact, that the materials, thick- 
ness, or other peculiarities of the pipe, are of no consequence. A pipe 
of paper, and one of lead, glass, or wood, provided the dimensions be 
the same, will produce, under similar circumstances, exactly the same 
tone as to pitch. If the qualitki of the tones produced by different 
pipes differ, this is to be attributed to the friction of the air within 
them, setting in feeble vibration theur own proper materials. — Sk 
John Hebsohxl. 

WHAT IS YENTBILOQUISMr 

It is now pretty generally admitted that ventriloquism simply con- 
sists in a slow and gradual exph-ation, preceded by a strong and deep 
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in^intion, by which a cangidarable quantity of air is introdnoed into 
the longs, which is afterwards acted upon hy the flezilile powen of 
the larynx and the trachea. Any person, therefore, by practice, can 
obtain more or less ezpertness in this exercise; in which, althoogh not 
apparently, the Toice is still modified by the mouth and tongue. IL 
Lespagnot has demonstrated that ventriloqaists have acquired by 
practice the power of exercising the veil of the palate in sach a man- 
ner that, by raising or depressing it, they dilate or contract the inner 
noetnls. If they are closely contracted, the sound prodaeed is weak, 
dull, and seems to be more or leas distant; i^ on the oontnury, tfaeso 
oaTitiea are widely dilated, the soond is 8trength«[ied bjtiMse tortnoos 
infractiioMtiefl, and the voice becomes lond, sonorous, and apparentfy 
oloae to US. Thna, any able mimio, who can widi fMiUtj diagnlse his 
ydce, with the aid of this power of modifying souMfas maj in tune 
become a TeBtriloqaist — ^Db. Mnxicuar. 

HOBS m SHELLS. 

There are few of ns who do not remember the childiBh w<»der we 
once felt at hearing the resonance produced by i^adng a sea-sheQ to 
tiie ear, — an effect which £uicy has likened to ^* the roar of the sea,^' 
This is caused by the hollow form of the shell and its polished sor&o^ 
enaUing it to receive and return the beatings of aU sounds that chance 
to be trembling in the air around the shelL 

HIHTB FOS PUBLIC BPXAKEBS. 

In a large room, nearly square, the best place to qteak from is near 
one owner, with the voioe directed diagonally to the opposite comer. 
In aU rooms of conmion fbrms, the lowest pitch of voice that will 
reach across the room will be most audible. In all such rooms, it is 
better to speak along the length of the room than across it ; and a 
low ceiling wiD, caterii paribug^ convey the sound better than a high 
one. It is better, generally, to speak from pretty near a wall orpiHar, 
than far away from it It is desirable that the speaker should speak 
in the key-note of the room, and evenly, but not loud. 

In every case, the separation of the wall-surfaoe into small re- 
ceptacles, l^e the private boxes of a theatre, the recesses of a library, 
or the side-chapels of a Gothic cathedral, is favorable to distinct hear- 
ing. — John Soott Bussill, F. B. S. 

BKSASIN0 QLA86 BT 80inn)S.--STMPATHT OF yiBBATIOir& 

It is owing to the sympathetic oommunioation of vil««tions that 
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penons with dear and powerful yoioea ha;Te been able to breA a 
large tnmUer-glan by singing doee to its proper ftmdaniental note. 
We have heard of a oase where a person broke no fsfwet than twelve 
large c^tasses in raooession. The sympathy oi ribrationa, or tendency 
of one Ttt>rating body to throw another into the same state of yibra- 
tion, shows itself remarkably in the case of the going of two docks 
fixed to the same shelf or waH It was known, near a oentory ago, 
that two docks set going on the same shdf will affect each other. 
The pendulnm of the dock which is stopped, after a certain time, will 
resome ita yibrations, and in its torn stop that of the other dock. 
Mr. John Elliot, who first obserred theee eflbcts, noticed that two 
docks, which raried firom each other ninety^eix seccmds a di^, agreed 
to a second for seyeral days when they were placed on the same raiL 
The slowest of these two docks, whidi had a slower pendulum, set 
the other in motion in nzteen minntes and a half, and stopped itsdf 
in thirty-eiz minntes and a hall Theee ^ects are dearly produced 
by the small yibrations communicated from the one pendulum to the 
other through the shelf, or rail, or j^ank, on which they both rest 
It has been fbmid that two conflicting sounds produce silence, as two 
oonyerging rays of li^t produce darkness. — Sm John Hebsohxl. 

SIGNS OV THE WEATHER. 

Sir Humphry Davy, in his Salmonia^ explains several weather 
proverbs, signs and superstitions. Thus, when the douds are purple- 
tinted red in the west, it portends fine weather, because the ur, when 
dry, refracts more red or heat-making rays ; and as dry air is not per- 
fectly transparent, they are again reflected in the horizon. A coppery 
or yellow sunset generally foretells rain ; but, as an indication of wet 
weather approaching, nothing is more certain than a halo round the 
moon, which is produced by the predpitated water; and the larger 
the circle, the nearer the douds, and consequently the more ready 
toM. 

The old proverb : 

** A Tslnbow in the mondiig Is the shepherd's wmrning, 
A Talnbow ni night is the shepherd's delight,** 

is ottem correct, because a rainbow commonly occurs when the clouds 
coptdning or depositing the rain are <^podte to the sun ; now, in the 
evening ^e rainbow is in the east, and in the morning in the west; 
and as onr heavy rains in this dimate are nsoally brought by the 
westerly wind, a rainbow in the west indicates that the bad weather 
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is on tlie road, by the wind, to ns; wherets the ndnbow in the eMt 
prores that the ndn in these donds is paning from na. 

A rainbow, either sdar or lunar, indicates the exisCeDoe of rain 
when we do not see it M. The halo 22'' tells ns that there are eiTs- 
tals of ice floating in the npper part of the atmospiiere, even when 
the temperature is high near the ground. When a white clond is seen 
among the colored donds whidi appear in the mon^n^ and ereiting, 
we maj safely infer that it is at a great distance from the earth. 

When swallows fly high, fine weather is to be expected or eon- 
tinned ; but when thc^ fly low, or dose to the ground, rain ie almost 
surely approadiing; for swallows follow the flies and gnats, whidi de- 
ligfatin warm strata of air. Kow, as warm air is lighter, and usually 
moister, than cold air, when tiie warm strata of air are hi^ there is 
less chance of moisture being tbrown down from them l^ their mix- 
ture with cold air; but when the warm and moist air is doee to the 
surface, it is almost certdn that^ as the cold air flows down into it> a 
deposition of water will take placet 

When sea-gulls assemble on the land, very stormy and rainy 
weather is approaching. The cause of this migration to the land is 
the security c^ these birds finding food; and they may be ohaerred at 
this time feeding greedily on the earth-worm and larva driven out of 
the ground by severe fioods; whilst the fish (m whidi th^ prey in 
fine weather in the sea leave the surface and go deeper in storms. 
The search after food is the principal cause why animalH diange thdr 
places. The difler^t tribes of the wading birds always migrate when 
rain is about to take place. The vulture, upon the same prind|de, 
follows armies ; and the aug^y of the andents was doubtless a good 
deal founded upon the observation of the instincts of birds. There 
are many superstitions of the vulgar owing to the same source. For 
anglers, in q>ring, it is always unlucky to see single magpies; but two 
may be always regarded as a favorable omen : the reason ia, that in cdd 
and stormy weather one magiHC alone leaves the nest in search of 
food, the other remaining dtting upon the eggs or the young ones; 
but two go out together only when the weather is warm and mild, and 
favorable for fishing. 

The dngular connections of causes and effects make superstitioD 
less to be wondered at, particularly amongst the vulgar ; and when 
two facts naturally unconnected have been acddentally coincident, it is 
not singular that this ooinddenoe should have been observed and regis- 
tered, and that omens of the most absurd kind should be tmsted in. 
In the west of England, about a century ago, a partionlar hdlow noise 
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on the sea-coast was referred to a spirit or goblin, called Booea, and 
iras supposed to foretell a shipwreck. Now the i^Iosopher knows 
ihait sonnd travels mnch faster than currents in the air ; and the 
soond always foretold the approach of a yery heavy storm, which 
Mldom takes place <m that wild and rocky coast wilhont a shipwreck 
on some part of the eitensive shore sorronnded by the Atlantic* 

Arago has left ns this important dictom : — ** WhaUner fnay le the 
progre9$ of the ieimeeij necer mil obwrten who are trtutwariky and 
ear^lof their reputatien, venture tofereteU the etate (^ thewetUherJ^^ 

TO ASCBBTAIN THB DIRECTION OF THE WIND. 

Mr. T. Stevenson ^ves the following easily t^plied method of 
ascertaining the direction of the wind, by observing the reflected image 
of thedonds: — 

In making some experiments, in which it was necessary to know 
aocnrately the direction of the wind, Mr. Stevenson was mnch annoyed 
by the insoflSciency of vanes and all ordinary methods employed for 
that purpose. The under currents of air are so numerous and con- 
flicting, more especially in towns, where the houses are lofty, that the 
author has seen it proclaimed to be due east at one end of the street, 
while at the other it seems with equal certainty to be coming in a 
westerly direction. In this dilemma, it occurred to him that a more 
accurate conclusion might be arrived at, by observing the direction of 
the different donds when reflected in a mirror. At first, Mr. Stevenson 
used a common mirror, placed horizontally, so as to have the sky re- 
flected in it; and having fixed upon a cloud, he watched its progress 
in the mirror, taking care to keep the eye steadily in one position^ 
and carefully marking the track of the cloud upon the ^tam with a 
pendl of soap. When this was done, it was easy, by placing a com- 
pass on the mirror, to ascertain the direction of the wind from that of 
the doud^s path traced on the g^ass. A more convenient and portable 
instrument has since been constructed, consisting of an ordinary com- 
pass having a silvered disc in the centre of its oorering glass of such a 
size as to allow the points of the needle and the graduated cirde of 
the compass to be seen beyond it The g^ass has cross lines cut upon 

• Ib tlM flnt book of KtBga, ob. zriii, ii disoiibod * eknia of wfiid m weO ■• 
rdn: ^'Behold, then arlMth » ttttlo eload oot of the m«, like a dmii'i huid. And It 
ooM to pMi in tho iDMn whUe, tbot tho h««T6A was black with olonds and wind, and 
thore was great a rain.** Sir John Chardlnlaftnnaiia that. In his tlBM» great itomawwa 
wont to begin with snoh a kind of olond, and that It was the sign of them at sea In the 
Eastern eoontriee. 
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it^ paviDg tfarooi^ tlM ooDtm, aad dmwn 10 M to coR^apoad 1^ 
Qirdinal {xnoto markAd en the diTidad circle. The whole nnwipMi 
oan be made to rerolTe in the ho ri ao n tal {dene, npoo a point prcgeei- 
ing from the bottom of the ooter case. When the elood which it to 
be obaerred bet been seleoted, m near the lenith of tho obeenrer m 
poanble, the eompaw ahonld be gradaally turned roond vatil one oi 
the lines npoB the glass remains ooinoident with one woD-defioed edge 
of the dond as it passes acroai the field of view. The ao^ i ndi nat r d 
by the magnetie needle being then read ofl( the aamnthal bearing of 
the dond^s track from the magnetic north is at once asoertained. Hie 
conrenienoe of this instroment might be increased b j having an 67^ 
piece attached to it, capable of bdng fixed in such a manDer as to 
point to the intersection of the cross lines in the centre of the circle, 
sothat the eye may be kept steadily in the same direction. 'Bymeanacf 
an apparatus on the principle of a camera obscnra, the direction of the 
wind could be eaaly ascertained by observing the compaae bearing oi 
the dond^s track. And, in the absence of better instmments, the re- 
flection by a mirror ought certainly in all cases to be preferred to the 
indication of vanes, whose action must always be vitiated m<»e or 
less by friction, and perhaps by other caoses, besides hemg fiable to 
be acted upon by curreots which have been distorted from their true 
direction by obstructions due to houses, trees, and the ccmfignration 
of the earth's surface. The changes of wind and weather so charao- 
teristic of our climate, migbt, perlii^>s, be more certainly or mcoe 
speedily predicted by comparing the motions of the douda in the 
higher re^ons of the atmosphere, with those nearer the earth^s soriace, 
than from information derived from other sources. Mr. Stevenson 
has observed a change of wind apparent in the direction of the high 
douds for two days before the currents near the earth's sorfiu^e 
were affected, although they ultimately assumed tiie same direction. 
— Edinbwrgh Philaophical Journal. 

lUTBJtJtWS AMD YBLOOITT OT THB WiMDS. 

Professor Airy has fbund that the wind never blows steadily fbr 
any period of time except from eight points of the compass. "When 
in any other quarter, it is merdy shifting round to one of these points 
It never blows at all direcUy from the South! The two most prevalent 
winds are the S. S. W. and W. S. W. ; the one of which invariably 
brings ndn, while the other is accompanied by dry weather. Between 
ihe Hf . and N. W. is one point of duration ; between the K. and E. 
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anoAer; nd anoti^ between the £. A&d S. S. W., whioh, with the 
N^ the W^ eqd the E^ make the ei^^t points aUaded to, firom which 
the wind blows for prolonged periods. 

Maltebron states: The velooity of winds being the oironmstanoe 
most palpable to onr senses, several arbitrary denomlBatkna hare 
resohed from it, the principal of whieh are as follows : 

Gentle wind (a breeze) ! trayerses 10 feet in a second. 
Moderate . (an easy gale) . . . 16 "« ^' 



Strong . . (a stiff gale) 
Violent . . (a sqnall) . 

Btorm < Considerable 
tTiolent . . 



U 
85 
48 
49 
54 



Horrioane 



<0f 
lot 



Of the temperate zones 60 ** 
the torrid zone. . 120 to 800.* 



THI EQUINOGTIAL 8T0BM. 

Hie fc^owing yiews respecting the oocnrrenoe of a periodic storm, 
known as the equinoctial^ were commnnicated by Prot Loomis, to the 
American Association. 

'* About twelre years ago, I made a somewhat eztenriTe compariscm 
of meteorological observations, for the pnrpose of testing varions pop- 
ular notioiis with regard to the weather. My ol^feot particnlariy was 
to determine whether any ccmnection could be traced between the lUl 
oi rain and the phases of the moon, or the seasons of the year. The 
result of this investigation was, that many popular proverbs, with re- 
gard to the fall of rain, have little foundation in truth. One of the 
popular bdiefe is worthy of note here, far many of the most scientific 
men have ftith in the fall of heavy rain at or about the period of the 
equinoxes. I propose to inquire whether rain is unusually prevalent 
about the time of the autumnal equinox? The register to which I 
first refer, for an answer to this question, is that <tf the Boyal Society 
of London, which has been acoorately kept for a period of 64 years. 
Comparing the observatioDs for the month of September, including 
1920 days, shows that there is annually in London a fidl of rain greater 

* Horolog7 hat enabled ni to dlMorw that when the wind peMes one mile per boor, 
it if aeeireelj pereepftible; while at the mte of 100 mUee per boor, it Mqoiret raffident 
ftyroe to teer np treee end deetroj the prodoee of the earth ; and wltboot the aid of a 
aeeonda eloek It would bare been aearoelj poaalble to aaeertain that a eannon-ball fflea 
aft the rate of ilOlbettnaieeoni.^iLDAX Taomoat^ Time mnd TlmtJb4tpm%p,1M. 
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by one fifth fbv the last half of the month than the first halfl this 
may be adopted, therefore, as the law for London. But there is no 
indication that there is a greater Ml of rain than might be oooamoned 
by the change of season, and no particDlar day can be jMHiited out in 
the month of September where there eyer was, or ever will be, a so- 
called equinoctial rain. If the number of rainy days, instead of the 
quantity of rain, is taken into oonsidenUaon, we arrive at the same re- 
sult I will not attempt to opnoeal that the amount of rain for the 
five days embracing the equinox is greater than for any otl^r period of 
five days throughout the month ; but if any one should be dispoBed to 
attach any special importance to this drcumstanee, I woold remark 
that the amount of rain for the last five days of the month falls short 
of the preceding five days by less than three per cent., and that this 
quantity is too small to afford any satisfactory basis for a oonolnsion in 
a research of this kind. Oertain it is, that the difference is too small 
to be detected, without a most careM observation of the rain gauge, 
and inasmuch as the popular belief on this sul^)ect was certainly never 
derived from meteorological journals, I do not hecdtate to conclude 
that the common opinion of an unusual fiiU of ndn at London about 
the time of the autumnal equinox, has be^ taken up without reason. 

I now proceed to inquire what foundation there may be for a similar 
opinion in the United States. And here we encounter a difllcalty 
arishig fh>m the want of a continuous register of the fall of rain at a 
single locality for any long period. In tiiis country, accurate obser- 
yaticms ext^^ only over a period of twenty-five years. And these 
are only known at one point, which ia at Albany. ''But the great 
inequalities of these observations show that tiie period of obser- 
vation is too short to elucidate any correct results as yet; and 
that, before arriving at any correct conclusi<Mi, we must extend 
these observations over a long series of years. If the first five dayv 
of September be taken, we find 20.02 inches to have lUlen ; Ihe n^ct 
five days only 8.81 inches ; the third group of five days, 1S.84 ; the 
fourth group of five days, 18.82 ; the fifth, 17.16 ; the sixUi, 13.48 
inches. It will thus be seen that mwe rain fell on the first days of 
September than in any other part of the month. From these figures 
it would be preposterous to come to the ccmohinoii that the first week 
in September would be wet, and that the second would be peculiarly 
diy. 

" Another fkct worthy of notice is the recorded fact that, for twenty- 
three successive years, no nun has Mien on the 6th of Sqvtember in 
Albany, yet no popular proverb is prevalent in that vidnity noticing 
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the hct Ib order to Btipplj, as fiir as possible, the want of a series 
of observations snffidentlj long, I have had recourse to the journal 
of Dr. Holyoke, kept at 8aleni, Mass., from 1786 to 1828, in which it 
was recorded, each day, whether it was fiur, cloudy or rainy, although 
the amount of rain was not registered. I haye taken the sam of the 
rainy days for each day of the month, and have appended to this the 
Albany register, making thus a continuous record for sixty-five years. 
The greatest number of rainy days in any one day of the montib, for 
the entire period, was twenty-five on the 5th, and the least number 
was twelve, on the 0th. So far, then, as these observations indicate 
any influence of the day of the month upon the amount of rain, they 
lead to the conduMon that the first five days of September are unusu- 
ally rainy, and the second five days unusually dry. Still, it would be 
premature to draw definite conclusions from these £&ots. On the 
whole, we may condude that there is as much reliance to be placed 
on a storm happening in the New England States at the equinox as at 
the annual meeting of the Quakers ; or, in the language of the poet — 

** ' If the first of J0I7 b« rainy WMtho', 
It will rain more or leae tor forty dajs together/ " 

WINDS Ain> OUBSENTS. 

The results gained by the " Wind and Current Oharts ^ are nu- 
merous. It has been discovered that the trade-winds in the North 
Atlantic blow with m(H*e regularity on the American than on the Afri- 
can side of the Atlantic, owing, probably, to the fact that in the latter 
case the sands and deserts, which heat and rarify the ur, are to the 
windward, whOe in the former they are to the leeward. It is also 
shown that the so-called northeast trade- winds prevail more from the 
northward on the American, than they do on the African side of the 
ocean, and that calms are much less frequent on this than on that side 
of the ocean. After carefdlly comparing the log-books of many thou- 
sand vessels sailing between the United States and Bradl, Ohina, the 
Indies, the Gape of Qood Hope, and Cape Horn, I have been led to 
the important discovery that the circuitous course usually taken to 
these places may be avoided. It may here be remarked that the usual 
route of vessels bound from our Atlantic coast to the parts of the 
world named, is nearly the same until they reach the equator. But 
these charts indicate an entirely new route thither. The usual course 
of our vessels bound to Bio Janeiro, or the Cape of Good Hope, is 
across the Atlantic Ocean to the shores of Africa, thence to the coast 
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of BrazO, and, if bound to theO^>ey a third time aorooB thooeeaa. 
This zigsEag ooorse has hitherto been porsaed, in the belief that, in fd- 
lowing it, better winds have been found than if any otJier had been 
taken. The foots derived from the log-books and records of a thou- 
sand ships show this belief to be unfounded. It has been made to 
^pear tbat monsoons, or trade-winds, prevail in tiiat part of the At- 
lantic through which a part of the old route to the equator lies, where 
no such winds have been thought to exist From June to November, 
indusive, these winds prevail from the southward and westward. And 
thej are exactly in that part of the ocean where, strange though it 
may appear, vessels, ever since the days of Oook and Cavmi^idi, have 
been in the habit of gmng, with the expectation of finding winds &- 
vorable for a course to the southward and westward. By examination 
a bettw route has been discovered, which, besides being several hun- 
dred miles nearer, lies through a region of more {ayotMa winds : in- 
somuch that the average passage of a number of vessels which have 
tried this new route is ten days, or about twenty-five per oent. lea 
than the average by the usual course to the equator. 

Again, by projecting the courses of large numbers of vessels en- 
gaged in the trade of the Gulf of Mexico, and noting the cnrrents 
they have met with, it has been made to appear more than probable 
that a current has been discovered, which (if found to exist) will 
shorten the usual sailing distance from Havana to New Orleans, and to 
other ports in the Stat^ bounding on the gulf^ nearly one-third. By 
the route usually pursued, veesels have to encounter an opposing cur- 
rent running at the rate of nearly sixty miles per day. It is believed 
that, by following along the Cuba ehore^ vessels bound to New Orleans 
will find a current in their favor of equal velocity. It has also been 
ascertained that the north-east trade-winds form an atmospherical band 
in the Ncnrth Atlantic, with surprising regularity of breadth. This band 
of north-east trades is not, as has been supposed, parallel to the equa- 
tor. It is parallel to the ediptio. The manner in whid^ these ooDr 
elusions are arrived at admits of no more doubt as to these facts, than 
there is as to the existence of the trade-winds themsdves. 

Again, lieut Hemdon has examined the logs of vessels which, in 
the years 1888, '84, '85, 89, '40, '44, '45 and '46, cruised 429 days ia 
the square from 5^ north, to the equat(Mr, between tbe meridians <^ 
80"* and 85 west, and whales were found there in quantities in every 
month except January, February, and March. In the square from 
5** north to the equator, between the meridians of 90** and 95** west, 
he has in like manner examined the logs of vessels which cruised there 
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in seareh of wluOfis 190 dajs in the years 1880, '88, 'Z^ '85, '86, '89, 
'40, '41, '48, '45 and '46. 8ome one of theee vessels was there in 
ererj month of the year, except December ; and they saw only a few 
stragg^ng whales in Febmary and September. It remains to be seen 
whether this animal revisitB annnally the same part of the ocean. So 
tar^ it seems probable that he does not ; thong^ it does not appear that 
he remains in any one part the year round. What, then, is to rega- 
late his. visits from place to place ? Probably the abundance of food. 
— loiTT. Mattbt. 

THE GULF 8TJBEAK. 

On the seaward line of Charleston, from the shore to sixty miles 
ont, the depth increases gradually till it acquires a depth of one hun- 
dred fathoms. But it soon deepens with great rapidity, as if on the 
side of a mountain, until at about eighty milee out the ocean bottom 
is more than six hundred and fifty &thoms from the sur&ce. This 
continues forward less than ten miks, wben the depth as suddenly 
decreases to not more tiian three hundred and fifty fftthoms, which so 
goes on only a few miles, when it again deepens to about five hundred 
fi^oms, with subsequent fluctuations. There is, th^^fore, a submerged 
mountain-peak or ridge between these points of a truly remarkable 
character. The differences in the temperature vary almost precisely 
flooording to the change of contour of the bottom, showing that the 
temperature at great depths is much modified by the propinquity of 
the ocean's bed. It appears that the Gulf Stream, while certainly not 
saperficial, does not run to the bottom ; for, off Gape Florida, at 1,200 
fathoms, the water in summer is of a temperature of 88" Fabr. — 
a degree below the average winter temperature much further 
north. 

The stream varies its course according to the season, having a more 
southerly sweep in winter. The stream is more rapid off Gape Hat- 
teras than C^>e Canaveral, and never depodts the seaweed, with which 
it is so plentiftilly beset, on the western dde. This is accounted for by 
supposing that the stream stands above the general level of the ocean, 
with its highest point in the centre or axis of the stream, and sloping 
off like the roof of a house each way. This stream is what modifies 
so agreeably the climate of Western Europe, and at the same time 
causes its fogs. Storms that arise cm the coast oi Africa, trailing west- 
ward, &11 into its influence, and sweep around its circuit. The Gulf- 
stream IS sensibly affected by the discharge €i Uie waters in winter 
from the Gheoapeake, Delaware, and Hadsc»L 
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VELOcnr OF waves caused by an eabthquakb. 

Prof. Baohe, in a ^%peT read before Die American Aaaociation fbr 
the AdTanoement of Science, states that at 9 o'dock on the motrDing 
of Dec. 28, 1854, an earthquake occorred at Simoda, on the ialand of 
Kiphon, Japan, and occasioned the wreck of the Bossian frigate Diana^ 
which was then in port The harbor was first emptied of water, and 
then came in an enormous wave which agun receded and left the har- 
bor dry. This occurred several times. 

The United States has self-acting tide gauges at San Franciaco and 
San Diego, which record the rise of the tide upon cylinders tomed bj 
clocks ; and at San Frandsco, 4,800 miles from the soene of the earth- 
quake, the first wave arrived twelve hours and sixteen minutes aiUsr 
it had receded from the harbor of Simoda. It had travelled across 
the Pacific Ocean at the rate of six miles and a half a minute. The 
first wave, or rising of the waters, at San Frandsoo, was seven-tenths 
of a foot in height, and lasted for about half an hour. It was followed 
by a series of seven other waves of less magnitude at intervals of an 
hour each. At San Diego similar phenomena were observed, but^ as 
that port is 400 miles frirther from Simoda, the waves did not arrive 
so soon, and were not quite as high. 

THE BASIN OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

The Basin of the Atlantic Ocean is a long trough, separating the 
old world from the new, and extending, probably, from pole to pole. 
From the top of Chimborazo to the bottom of the Atlantic, at the 
deepest place yet reached by the plummet in the Ngrthem Atlantic, 
the distance in a vertical line is nine miles. The deepest part <^ the 
North Atlantic is probably somewhere between the Bermudas and the 
Graud Banks. The waters of the Gulf of Mexico are held in a basin 
about a mile deep in the deepest part. There is at the bottom of the 
sea, between Gape Bace in Newfoundland and Gape Glear in Ireland, 
a remarkable steppe, which is already known as the telegn^hic pla- 
teau. The great cu-de distance between these two shore-lines is 1,600 
miles : the sea along this route is probable nowhere more than 10,000 
feet deep. — ^Lixut. M. F. Maubt. 

CUSSENTS OF THE ATLANTia 

Lieut Maury stated, that in stndying the system <^ oceanic oireu- 
lation he had found it neceasary to set out with a very obvious M 
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eimple principle) ris. : tiiat from whateyer part of the ocean a current 
was found to mn^ to the same part a current of equal Tolome was 
obliged to return. Upon this principle was estaUiahed the whole sys- 
tem of currents and counter-currents. It is not necessary to associate 
with oceanic currents the idea that they must of necessity, as on land, 
run from a higher to a lower leveL 80 fiir from this being the case, 
some currents of the sea actuaUy run up hill, while others run on a 
level. The Gulf Stream was of the first dass. The bottom of this 
stream is an inclined plane, running upwards. If the Gulf Sti'eam was 
200 fathoms deep in the Florida Pass, and but 100 fathoms off Hat- 
teras, it is eridCTt that the bottom would be uplifted 100 fi&thoms 
within that distance, and that, while the bottom of the Gulf Stream 
was up hill, the top preaerved the water level, or nearly so. The cur- 
rents which run fit>m the Adantio into the Mediterranean, and ftx>m 
the Indian Ocean into the Bed Sea, are the reverse of this. Here the 
bottom of the current is a water-level, and the top an inclined plane 
running down hilL .The Bed Sea, for example, lies for the most part 
in a rainless and riverless district. It may be compared to a long, 
narrow trough. It is about 1,000 miles long, extending nearly north 
and south, ftom lat. IS"" or IS"" to the parallel of dO"" north. The 
evaporation from its sur&oe is immense, and may be saibly assumed to 
equal a rate of two-toiths of an inch per day. Now, if we suppose the 
current which runs into this sea to ava*age from mouth to head twenty 
miles a day, it would take the water fifty days to reach the head of it. 
If it l^se two-tenths of an inch from its sur^M^e daily by evaporation, 
by the time it reached the Isthmus of Suez it would have lost 10 inches 
fh>m its sur&ce. Thus the waters of the Bed Sea ought to be lower 
at the Isthmus of Suez than at the Straits of BabehnandeL They 
ought to be lower fh>m two causes, viz : evaporation and temperature; 
fi>r the temperature of that sea is necesBarily lower at Suez, in latitude 
SO"*, than at Babelmandel, in latitude 18"". To make this quite clear, 
suppose the channel of the Bed Sea to have no water in it, and a wave 
ten feet hi^ to enter the Straits, and flow up this channel at the rate 
of 20 miles a day for 60 days, losing daily by ev^>oration two-tenths 
of an inch, it is easy to perceive that, at the end of the fiftieth day, 
it would not be so high, by 10 inches, as it was the first day it com- 
menced to flow. The top of this sea, therefore, is probably an inclined 
plane. But the salt water, which haa lost so much of its freshness by 
evaporation becomes Salter, and therefore heavier. The lighter water 
at the Straits cannot balance the heavier, colder and saltor water at 
the Isthmus, and therefore the heavier water must either run out as an 
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nnder-eiirraiit, or it miirt dq^oni its emfinB aak, nd thus gradoaQr 
make the bottom of the Bed 8ea a salt bed. As we know tbai this 
latter process is aot going on, we infer that tliere is from tlie Bed Ses 
an under or outer oorrenty as from the Mediterraaeftn throng the 
Straits of Gibraltar. The rlTers which discharge into the Meditecrar 
neon are not sufficient to snpplj the waste ci evaporatkm, a&d it is by 
Uiis nnder-dirrent that the salt carried in from the ocean is retomed 
to it again; were it not so, the bed of that sea would be » mass d 
solidsalt. Thnsitisthatjbjasjstemof oompeii8ation,theeqiiilihruai 
of the seas is maintained. It is a remarisable &et, — ihat| though then 
be well-known currents which bring immense Tolimies of water into 
the Atlantic, we know of none which cany it out againv and whids 
according to the prindides before stated, ought to be fbnnd running 
bad: from that ocean. The La Plata, the Amason, the Misc&Bsippi, sad 
8t Lawrence, with manj other rirers, run into this Tery sdmU oeesa, 
and it is not probable that all of these waters are taken up from it sgsiB 
bj evaporation; '^yet the sea is not ftilL'* Whore does the surpfaii 
go? The ice-bearhig current from Davis' Straits, which is oounter to 
the Gulf Stream, moves an immense vdnme of water down towardi 
the equator. The ioe*bearing current which runs frcna the Antarctic 
r€gi(»i, and passes near Cape Horn into the Atlantic, and the L iyl iss 
current^ which sweeps into it around the Oape of Good Hope, both 
move immense vtdumes of water, and bear it along also towards the 
equat<Nr. This water miist get out again, or the Atlantic would be 
constantly rising. A part of the Gulf Stream runs around Korth Oape 
into the Arctic Ocean. But this current probably performa its oirouit 
of the Arctic Ocean, and returns to the Atlantic with increased volume. 
The great rivers of Northern America, Asia, and Europe^ that empty into 
the Frosen Ocean, as well as the current from the Pacific into Behring's 
Straits, all sources of supply, serve to sweU the current down from 
Baffin's Bay through Davis' Straits into the Atlantic. That there is 
an <^pen water communication, sometimes at least, from Behring's 
Straits to Baffin's Bay, was all but proved by the results of investigsr 
ticms undertaken at the National Observatory, with regard to the 
habits, migrations, etc, of the whale. These investigations wa« con- 
ducted in such a manner as to show, by a glance at the chart, in what 
ports of the ocean, and in what monUis of the year, whales had and 
liad not been seen. These investigations soon led to the discoveiyt 
that to the Bight Whale the equator Is a wall of fire; that that animal 
id never found near it, seldom or never within a Uumsand mike or 
more of it on eith^ side. This fact led to inquiry of the whalemen, 
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whether the Right Whale of the northern and of the soathem hemi- 
spheres was the same animaL The answer was ^ No.'' The Right 
Whale of the latter re^on, as descrihed hj these men, is a small, pale 
animal, the largest soarcelj jidding more than 50 harrels of oiL 
Whereas, that of the northern region is a large, hlaok animal, yielding 
frequently to the sin^e fish upwards of 200 barrels. A whale-ship on 
a voyage through Behring's Straits, foond the Right Whale of the 
North P^ioifio. This fkot induced the further inquiry, as to whether 
the Right Whale of Behring's Straits, and the Right Whale of Davis' 
Straits, was the same animal. For sinoe the fact has been established, 
that the Right Whale of tiie North Pacific could not cross the equator, 
and therefore could not get into the North Atlantic by either of the 
Gapes, a reply in the aflfarmative to this inquiry would be another link 
in the chain of circumstantial evidence going to prove the existence 
of a so-called North-west Passage. The answ^ from the whalemen 
in this instance was, in effect, '* We have not had an opportunity of 
comparing the two animals, except after long intervals, but, so flur as 
we can judge, they are the same fish.'* So fur as the otiier facts go, 
it would appear probable that there is, at times at least, an open water 
coomranication between the two straits; for the instincts of thp whale, 
one might suppose, would prevent him firom sounding under icebergs, 
neither could he pass under barriers of great depth or breadth. Sedng 
then, that water runs through Behring's Straits from the Pacific, as 
well as round the Oapes, into the Atlantic, where is the escape-current 
from the Atlantic ? The trade-winds are the great evap<»rating winds. 
They are the winds which, returning fix>m the polar regions, deprived 
of all the moisture which the hyperborean dew-points could compress 
from tiiem, first come in contact with the surface of the earth, and con- 
sequently with an eviq>oratlng surfkoe, where they are first felt as 
trades, and where, therefore, they are dry winds. Now can the vapor 
taken up by these winds so increase the saltness of this sea in the trade- 
wind region as to make the water there, though warmer, yet spedfi- 
oally heavier than that below, and also than that within the regions 
of variable winds and '^constant precipitation? " If so, may we not 
have the anomaly of a warm under-current in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, for that is the only place of escape for a counter-curr^it from 
the Atlantic? 

PHYBIC8 OF THE MIS8IB&IFPI BIYBB. 

The mean depth of the Ifississippi River at high-water mark is not 
materially different at Natchez from what it 1^ at OarroUton, though 
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DeAriydOOinilMiVat. Awotmof diem«rflt OvrQfltaa» made^ 
hig^water ot 1849, is 168,926 square feel; andat VjdjOia (opposhe 
Natdies) the aedkHi is 167,000 feet The bottom of a vniibnn dumifil 
400 miles up is about on a level -with the bar at the Sootb-weat Tm. 
The rate <^ fell is not unifonn on the sorfece, but deereasea In dediri^ 
towards thd Gfdf^ giving a curve ofindinatimi (probaUty parabolic) to 
which the Gulf level is a tangent, at the Baliaeu Hie mean rate of 
inclination is 1.80 inch per mOe, for the first hundred mileB^ 8.00 incbei 
for the second hundred, 2.80 inches Ibr the tiiird« and 8.57 for the 
fourth hundred nules. The low-water curve dedivitT' has a mcai 
descent of 24 in. per mile far the first hundred miles, and M, 88, and 
1.20 inch fer the next consecntive three hundred nules : makittg the 
total diSlNrettce of level 21.1 feet, from a point ten miles above Katoha 
to the Baliae. As to d^th, depths of 188 feet have been ioaad m 
some places, but, when the channel is cBstant from botii riiofea, 125 
feet is the usual maximum. A section made in frront of YldaKa g*f^ 
a mean depth o( 80.5 feet, with a maximum of about 180, and a fiks 
section of high-water channel at GanroUton, gave a mean defith of 71.6 
feet The low-water depth may always be obtained by aabiracting 
the range fi^om high-watw. At Vldalia, the range is 51 fye/t, and st 
OarroUton 15 feet The mesa depth of the low-water sections would 
then be 29.5 feet and 56.1 feet And the sectional areas at Jow-watw 
give 188,010 square feet tor Carrdlton, and 108,000 at Vid^UL Tbe 
uniformity of breadth in the channel is a remarkable feature of the 
lOasisBippi River. A great nnmber of measurements fhnn the Bailee 
to Galena, 1,700 miles up the river, give a mean width, including wide 
places in the bends, of about 1,000 yards; ex<Juding these, 800 yaids; 
and the uppw portion of this is wider, including expanses produced bj 
bends and islandB, tiian 1,000 yards; but exdudhig them, it is the 
Bsme. The addition of the four great rivers below makes no incresse 
in the breadth of the river. The Missouri, 800 miles above its mouth, 
is half a mile wide. The result of observations made on drift-wood, 
show a mean surfeoe velocity at hig^-water of 2.61 miles per hour at 
GarroUUm, and 2.60 miles per hour at Yidalia; respectively, 8.80 snd 
8.82 feet per second of time. The <me was derived from 176 observi- 
tioos, and the other from 70 observations. At low-water, GairoUton, 
1.45 miles per hour, or 2.11 feet per second ; at Yidalia, 1.54 miles per 
hour, or 2'.25 feet per second. The mean velocity of mean water, as 
derived from thirty years' observation, is 2.26 miles per hour, or 2.95 
feet per second. From these and other data, a mean disdiarge is de- 
duced for the huit thirty years of 12,250,000,000,000 cubic feet of water 
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per minnte* Aeoordiiig to tbe esdmftte of ProU BiddoQ, the enhio 
comtentB of sediments would be by these measorements 4,088,883,888 
cubic &et, 80 that the sediment would corer twelve square miles one 
foot deep. — 0. G. Eobshst, in the American Bailroad JoumdL 

OBSlEEVATIONS UPON THE DEPTH, &<x, OF THE OCEAN. 

The Tnaximum depth of the ocean has never yet been ascertained, 
and never can be by the ordinary mode of sounding, Ci^>tain Boss 
adopted a method of obtaining deep-sea soundings by throwing over 
a heavy w^ht to whidi a small line was attached. By this means 
he succeeded in penetrating 4^600 fkthoms (about 27,000 fset), when 
the weight broke off without reaching the bottom. Bottom has, how- 
ever, be^w obtained fireqnently, at two and three thousand fathoms. 
Experiments show that the great valleys of the ocean run at right 
an^^es to the ranges near the coast The basins of the southern hemi- 
q>here dip and rise alternately firom the equator towards tiie pole, 
causing ywj unequal depths of water. Experiments made by Oapt. 
Wilkes indicate that light penetrates the ocean to the d^th of 80 
fathoms (480 feet). THe depth at which objects cease to be visible to 
the eye is much less. A pot painted white was let down into the 
water, and the point of invisibility marked ; upon taking it out the 
point of visibility was marked, and the two were found to vary but a 
fathom or two. In water at 86° F., the pot disappeared at six fath- 
oms ; in water at W F., at thirty fathoms ; in the Gulf Stream, at 
twenty-seven fSathoms ; just outside of it, at twenty-three fathoms. A 
rq>ort made to lieut. Maury by Lieut. J. 0. Walsh, of some observa- 
tions on the Gulf Stream, made in the schooner Taney, contains many 
interesting fiicts. He says, — ^' Though we did so much less in deep 
soundings in the Atlantic than expected, owing to the rough weather, 
bad state of the vessel, and loss of so much wire in the first experi- 
ment, nevertheless, the proving the ocean to have a depth of more 
than 6,700 &thoms (84,200 feet, or more than six statute miles), as 
was satisfactorily done in this first trial, is alone of much interest and 
importance. This vast depth, greater than the elevation of any 
mountain above the turfaoe, and the greatest depth of the ocean ever 
yet measured, was reached without finding bottom, in latitude 81° 59' 
North ; longitude 58? 48' West, on November 15th, 1849. The wire 
broke at this length, 5,700 fathoms, at the reel It preserved the ex- 
act plumb line throughout the sounding ; there was a steady, uniform 
increase of weight and tension, with no check whatever during any 
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instant of hs deseent^ whidb proTM tliit it oonld not hare tooded 
the bottom before the break. It had been verj careMlj uiuawutJ 
and marked, so that the £wt &at the ooean h&re w deeper tfarnii 5yf 00 
fiithoms, can be relied upon as aeenrate. The time oooopied in tiie 
descent of the 6,700 fathoms, at the moderate rate it was allowed to go 
off the reel, was one hoar and a hall" The investigations upon the 
mid«r-oarrent8 were few in nnmber, and none were made in the Gnif 
Stream ; bat enoa^ was done ** to warrant the ocmdosion that the 
onder-corrents are generally stronger, setting in Tarions dit^rent fr 
reetkms, than those of the sari$o^^ The foUowing was the mode 
pt«otised for testing the mider-oarrents. " Hie sarfiMe-ettrent was 
first tried by the nsoal mode (a heavy iron bottle being lowered from 
a boat to the depth of 80 flithoms) ; then, for the triid of the mider^ 
earrent, a large ohip^og, of the nsaal form, the aro of it measuring 
ftill foor foet, and heavily loaded with lead, to make it aonk and keep 
oprigfat) was lowered by a light bat strong line, to the depth of IM 
fkthoms; a barrega was attaehed as a float, a log-line fo s to n od to tins 
barrega, and the rate of moti<m of this float, as measored by this log- 
line and the glass, and the direo^cm as riiown by a compass, were as- 
Bomed as the velocity and set of the nnder-cmrent No allowance 
was made for the drag of the barrega, which was always in a different 
direction from Hie sorftoe-cnrrent.'' The te m peratur e of the water 
at varions depths was also a matter of investigation, and the follow- 
ing are some of the results :— Hay 12, water at sarfiuK, 75'' ; at M 
fothoms, 76'' ; at 100 flAthoms, 69^ May 18, at soi^ftce, 77-5*' ; 60 
ikthoms, 76^'' ; 100 ikthoms, 74.6'' ; 600 fotiioms, 68". May 14, sor- 
fooe, 77" ; 1,050 fiithoms, 49". May 18, sar&oe 70" ; 100 fkthoms, 66*. 
Entering the Golf Stream at 8r 22' K. lat, 71" 26' W. k>ng., they 
fonnd a breadth of 71 miles for the Golf Stream, between those 
points of latitode and bn^tade. On May 29, in 88" 58' N. lat., 72* 
W. long., ^ the corrent was tried at the depth to whidi the kettle was 
lowered, 80 fiitiioms. I foond it tended in the same direction as that 
at 1*26 fiathoms (ooonter to the sarfooe-cwrentX bat at so small a rate 
that it ooald hardly be measared ; not more than one-tenth of a knot 
per hoar, the float moving at only this small rate, being bat one-^ 
tenth of the velocity at wMch it had moved Jost before, when trying 
at 126 firthoms. This indicates that the kettle had Jost penetrated the 
onder-carrent ; and thas, by this means, it woald i^ipear practicable 
to measure the depth of the sor&ce-oarrent, or its point of contact 
with the coanter ander-carrent ; 79* was the highest temperataro 
fonnd, when at the same time it was 77" at 50 ikthoms, and 74" at 100 
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fathoma. Its rdodty wha 2Ji knote per lioor, setdng K. 77"* K We 
got oat of it in l*t 86"^ 42^ N^ long. 72^ 10' W., bearing from the 
point of entrance N. 16"* £., distant 78 milea ; 78 miles, therefore, ap- 
pears the breadth between these points of hititade and longitade. 
After leaving the GvM Stream the water mamtained an average tem- 
perature of 58** until we reached New York.*' As to the extent of the 
Gulf Stream the writer says: — " We discovered the hot waters of the 
Gulf Stream extending as far East as 72"* 10', in a latitude so £ur Soutl) 
as 88" 80'. You will notice that whenever we reached that longitude 
in our various tracks between the latitudes of 88"^ 80' and 84° N(vth, 
we experienced a sudden change of as much as 5"^ and 6"^ in tiie sur- 
&oe t^nperature, 70"* to 76**. This must be a Immoh of^ or of^a&t 
from the Gulf Stream, being so £ar to the eastward of the limits hith- 
erto given to it in those latitudes. The current was found to be one 
knot per hour setting W. N. W., and the under-current at 129 fathoms, 
one knot setting to the east.^ 

Our measurement by the hydrometer shows that in some parta, 
if not in most parts of the ooeap, the water is specifically lighter nt 
d^>ths than at the surfiice, when reduced to like temperature, the 
correction for this difference being applied. I found on one occasion 
the following large difference :— On December 8, at surface, 1,028.6 
(distilled water as standard, held at 1,000) ; at 200 fiELthoms, 1,028.4 ; 
at 600 fathoms, 1,027.2 ; all at 00° temperature. This was in latitude 
81° 42' North, longitude 88° 12' West The specific gravity gene- 
rally found at surface appears about 1,028.4 at 60° temperature ; and 
this specific gravity at sur&ce appears, according to our record, more 
variable than that at depths. The greatest transparency of the water 
observed was seventeoi fathoms, being able to see a large lead painted 
white, at that depth. This was in latitude*^ 21° 4' K, longitude 66° 
86' W. 

FALL AHB VELOCITT OF BIYEBS. 

The fall of a river influences in part the velocity or force of its 
current, but not to such an extent that the rate of fall could be taken 
as a scale for the rate of velocity. The Rhine, Danube, and Elbe, are 
very rapid rivers, yet they only exhibit a fall of one or two, and very 
seldom, three feet per mile. The *^ gentle Tweedy" with an average 
fall of nearly eight feet from the affluence of Biggar water to the sea, 
is freely navigated by small boats, while a fall of only two feet in the 
Danube causes the greatest obstacles to navigation. The Severn and 

13 
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the Shannon are much alike in magmtode ; the average deecent of the 
former is 26.6 inohea per mite, of the latter only 9 inches; and jet the 
Severn pnrsoes its course without any rapids or falls, whilst the Shan- 
non f<Hin8 the magnificent falls of Doonas, equalling the most cele- 
brated in £arq>e. — ^A. Pbisbman in London TranBoeUons (^ Goologi- 
eal Society, 

UeVSLS OF THE ATLAIITIO AND PACIFIO OCEANS. 

The popular notion which had so long prevailed that the Atlantic 
Ocean was many feet higher than the Pacific at the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, has been formally exploded. Colonel Totten has decided, after a 
series of carelbl tidal observations taken at Panama and Aspinwall 
Bay, and connected by aocorate levels along the line of railroad, tliat 
the mean height of the two oceans is exactly the same ; ahhongh, ow- 
ing to the difference in the rise of tide of both places, there are, of 
course, times when one of the oceans is higher or lower than the 
other; but their mean level, that is to say, their height at half-tide, is 
now proved to be predsely the same. 

DSGEPTrVB APPBABANOE OF WAVES. 

If we observe the Waves continually approaching the shore, we 
must be convinced that this apparent motion is not one in which the 
water has any share : for were it so, the waters <^ the sea would 
soon be helped upon the shores and would inundate the a^aoent 
country : but so £eu* from the waters partaking of the apparent mo- 
tion of the waves in approaching the i^ore, this motion of the waves 
continues, even when the waters are retiring. If we observe a flat 
strand when the tide ia ebbing, we shall still find the waves moving 
towards the shore. 

DEPTH TO WHICH THE OCEAN IS DISTUBBED BY OALSa. 

The effect of a gak descends to a comparative small distance be- 
low the surfiftoe ; the sea is probably tranquil at the depth of 200 or 
800 fset : were it not so, the water would be turbid, and aheU fish 
would be destroyed. Any thing that diminidies the fHction of the 
wind smooths the surface of the sea ; for example, oil, or a small 
stream of packed ice, which suppresses even a swelL When the air 
is moist its attraction for water is diminished, and, consequently, so is 
the fHction; hence the sea is not so rou^ in rainy as in dry weather. 
— SoicBBViLiJi's Physical Ocography. 
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BSA-PBXSBUBE. - 

In proportioii to the descent into the Sea does the pressure of the 
snperior portion on the inferior become greater ; and as a colonm of 
sea-water, eleven jards in height, is nearly of the same weight as a 
column of air of an eqnal base, extending fi'om the snrfiEuie of the 
earth ,to the limit of the atmosphere, it follows that, at a depth of 1100 
yards, the water sustains a pressure of 100 atmospheres. How enor- 
mous, then, must this pressure be on beds still lower, if the mean 
depth of the sea, at a distance from the coasts, extends for several 
miles, as the laws of gravitation seem to indicate! 

LIGHTNING, AND ITS EFFECTS. 

Two douds are not necessary for the production of lightning, which 
ia frequently discharged from a solitary clump of vapor, when a con 
section can be established with the earth. A French Academician, 
named MarcoUe, describes a case where a mere doudlet, about a foot 
and a half in diameter, killed a poor woman by dropping a thunder- 
bolt upon her head. It has been diown by Faraday that the electric 
fluid contained in a single fladi might perhaps be supplied by the de- 
composition of one grain <^ water alone. M. Arago has divided 
the li^tnings into three sorts. The first includes those where the 
discharge appears Uke long luminous lines, bent into angles and 
zigzags, and varying in complexion from white to blue, purple or red. 
This kind is known as forked lightning, because it occasionally divides 
into two branches. Charpentier relates a case where a flash severed 
into three forks, each of which struck on points several hundred feet 
apart Still more numerous furcations have been reported, for it is 
said that during a tempest at Landemean and St. P(d de LeoD) twenty- 
four churches were struck, though only three distinct claps were 
heard. This was eight churches i^ieoe for the three explosions. 

The second class of lightning differs ftx>m the first in the range of 
for&ce over which the fiash is diffused, and is dengnated as sheet 
lightning. Sometimes it simply gilds the edges of the doud, whence it 
leape ; but at others it floods with a lurid radiance, or dse suffbses its 
sm^Qace with blushes of a rosy or violet hue. 

lightningB of the third dass are remarkable for their eccentridties, 
and have been made the subject of considerable contention among me- 
teorologists, many of whom have denied their right to be treated as 
legitimate lightnings, they difBdr so widdy from the ordinary sort of 
flashes. They exhibit themsdvea as balls, or globular lumps of fire— 
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not momentary iqiparitioiifly but meteon vhich take Hiair own 1 
and trarel at a remarikablj alow rate. It is this inoeleri^ wlikli giv«a 
them their donbtfdl chanoter, as an electrical bolt is aqiposed to be 
one of the leading emblema of velocitj. 

lightDing, when it meets with an obstroction in its oonrBe, fine- 
qnently shatters the non-c<Hidacting object, diq>er8ing and bmstuig 
substances asnnder in every direction, as if they had been ebmrgBA 
with gonpowder. The stone pinnacle of a ohorch in COTHwall was 
struck by lightnin^^ and one fragment w^hing three hundred pounds 
was hurled sixty yards to the southward, another four hundred yards 
to the north, and a third to the south-west In 1838 t^e topgaSant 
mast of H. M. ship Rodney was literally cut up into chips by a i 
i^lightmng, the sea being strewn with the fragments as if the < 
ters had been swe^ing thw shavings overboard. Sometimei^ m 
striking a tree or mast) Uie electric fluid will slioe it into kmg shreds 
or filaments, so that it will ^pear like a huge broom or a bundle of 
laths. Tiglitning bolts will ocoasionaUy dash throng resisting otgeete 
by tearing great openings, as in a Cornish church, where ^>ertnr«s 
were made in the solid wall of the belfry fourteen inches sqfiiare and 
six inches deep, and as truly regular as if cut out by art. In otiMr 
ingt^m<wi small holes are drilled which are surprising for their perfect 
drcularity of form. Window-panes have been frequently peroed in 
this fashion, without affecting the rest of the gbus. In forming these 
apertures, a burr or projection is left upon the edges. Juvenile elee- 
tridans are in the habit of making holes in cards by passing discharges 
through them, when a burr or projection will be observed on both 
sides of the orifice. Sometimes a dn^e discharge vnll prodnoe two 
holes in a card, eadi puncture marked by a single burr, one on the 
upper and the other on the under ode of the card. In some instauees 
the results are such as to suggest that a flash may be sf^ vp into 
several fiery filaments before it strikes an object In 177T a weather- 
cock of tinned copper was hurled by a thunderbolt from the t6p of a 
chnrch in Cremona, and, upon im^iection, was found to be piereed 
with ei^teen holes; in nine of them the burr was oon^picuoua on one 
side, and in nine it was equally prominent on the other, while the slqie 
of the burr was identical in alL 

Among the curiosities of lightning are what is termed ^^fblguriles," 
or tubeS) which the lightning constructs when it fdls upon a silidoos 
spot, by faring the sand. They may be called casts of thunderix)Ui. 
In some hillocks of sand in Cumberland, Eng^d, these hdlow tubes 
have been found from one-fiftieth to two inches in diameter, t^Mckig 
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perhaps to * mere point The entire extent of the tahes may be thirty 
feet, but they nsoally separate into numerous branches, and have the 
appearance of the skeleton of an invited tree. They are lined with 
glass, as smooth and perfSeot as if it had been made in a glass-hoose. — 
British Quarterly Review, 

PBSOAUnONS AOAINBT LI€(HTNINe. 

Franklin has giren some precepts for the use of snch persons as, 
daring thunder-storms, are in houses not provided with lightning- 
conductors. He recommends them to avoid the neighborhood of fire- 
places. IJ^tning does, indeed, often enter by the chimney, on ac- 
count of the internal coating of soot, which is one of the bodies for which, 
as for metals, lightning evinces a preference. For the same reason, 
avoid, as mudi as possible, metals, gildings, and mirrors on account of 
their quicksilver. The best place is in the middle of the room ; imless, 
indeed, there should be a lamp or chandelier hanging from the celling. 
The less the contact with the walls or th^ floor, the less the danger. 
A hammock suspended by silken cords in the middle of a large room 
would be the safest place. In the absence of means of su^>ension, the 
next best place is on substances which are bad conductors, such as 
glass, pitch, or several mattresses. Thi je precautions must be sup- 
posed to diminish the danger ; but they do not altogether remove it. 
There have been instances of glass, pitch, and several thicknesses of 
mattresses, being traversed by lightning. It should also be under- 
stood that, if the lightning does not find round the room a continuity 
of metal which it may follow, it may dart from one point to another 
diametrically opposite, and thus encounter persons in the middle of 
the room, even if they are suspended in hammocks.— ^ra^o^« Meteoro- 
logical Eeeayi. 

WHAT ABE LIGHTNING CX>NDU0T0B8? 

In a report made to Parliament in 1855, by Sir W. Snow Harris, 
he thus refutes the fallacy of the vulgar and unphilosophical assumption 
that Lightning-rods " attract ^ the lightning, and so act as efiicient 
safeguards: It is proved by an extensive induction of facts and a large 
generalization in the application of metallic conductors, that metallic 
substances have not exclusively in themselves any more attractive in- 
fluence for the agency of lightning than other kinds of common mat- 
ter ; but that, on the contrary, by confining and restrdning the elec- 
trical discharge within a very narrow limit, the application of a small 
rod or wire of metal to a given portion of a building is, in reality. 
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highly ol]jeGtiQiui.ble. Besid«^ the ai^licatioB of aq orfinary ligfafe* 
niDg-^rod is of a very partial character : it has small electrical capacity, 
and is very often knocked to pieces by heavy discharges of li giitnii»y . 
To secure such a buflding as the New Palace at Westminater against 
lightning, Sir W. Snow Harris oonraders it requisite to oomidete the 
general condnctibility of the whole mass, and so bring it into that 
passive or non-resisting state which it woold assnme in reQ>eot erf* the 
electrical discharge, supposing the whole were a con^lete maaa of 
metal; by which means a discharge <^ lightning, in striking upon any 
given point of the bnilding, would have, throng the instromentality 
of ciq>acioQ8 electrical conductors, unlimited room for ezpansioa upon 
the surface <^ the earth in all directions to which, by a law of natiRe^ 
the discharge is determined. 

ANTIQUITY OF LIGUTN IN O-OONDUOTOBS. 

The art of bringing down lightning from the heavens seems to bare 
been the only charm which the ancients possessed ; and IL Salverte^ 
in his work on the Occult Sciences, shows a probability that the an- 
cients defended their buildings from lightning by conductors, and that 
the Temple of Solomon was thus protected 

FOBGB OF LIGHTNINO. 

In August, 1846, St George^s church, at Leicester, En^^and, was 
entirely destroyed by the effects of a thunderstorm ! The ste^de was 
burst asunder, and ports of it were blown thirty feet ; while the vane- 
rod and top part of the spire fell perpendicularly down, carrying with 
it every floor in the tower. Mr. Highton, in comparing the power of 
this discharge of lightning with some known mechanical force, states, 
that one hundred tons of stone were Uown a distance of thirty feet in 
three seconds ; consequently a 18,220 horse-power engine would have 
been required to resist the effects of this single flash. 

ON THE FOBM OF LIGHTNING. 

Mr. Nasmyth, at the meeting of the British Association in 1866, 
stated that the form usually attributed to lightning by painters and in 
works of art, was very different from that which he had observed as 
exhibited in nature, and from observing this he was induced to caU 
attention to it He believed the error of the artists originated in the 
form given to the thunderbolt in the hand of Jupiter as sculptured hj 
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the early Greeks. The form of lightning as exhibited in nature was 
simplj an irregular cnryed line, shooting from the earth below to the 
olond above, and often continued from the dond downwards again to 
another distant part of the earth. This appearance, he oonceired, was 
the result of the rapidl/ shooting-point of light which constituted the 
true lightniDg, leaving on the eye the impression of the path it traced. 
In very intense lightning, he had also observed ofibhoots of an arbo- 
resc^it form to proceed, at several places, from the primary track of 
the flash. 

This communication gave rise to an animated ^scussion, as to 
whether or not the flash of lightning was the eflfect of a rapidly mov- 
ing point of light, and if so, whether the direction was, as stated by 
Hr. Nasmyth, in nine cases out of ten from the earth to the cloud, or 
the contrary. Mr. Nasmyth adduced the manner in which leaden 
pipes were burst, they being bad conductors of electricity, as proofe 
of his views— K)f which he instanced one which had been burst in 
several places, from the bottom to the top, in Edinburgh, during a 
thunderstorm, the pieces of which Sir J. Leslie had obtained and 
placed in his physical class-room. On being questioned, however, by 
6ome members of the section, as to how these distant burstings out- 
wards along the pipe gave any indication of the direction, it did not 
appear there were any decisive marks indicating this. 

CAUSES OP CHAIN-LIGHTNINO 

In a paper recently communicated to the Royal Society, Mr. Grove 
stated, and proved by experiment, that the effects of rarefaction upon 
gases, either produced by the dr-pump or by heat, tend to render dis- 
charges of electricity more fsicile, and to enable them to pass across 
much larger spaces than would otherwise be the case. So strikingly 
was this evidenced with flame, that when the flame of a spirit-lamp 
was heM near one of the terminal points of a coil ^paratus, the ter- 
minals being separated to a distanoe far beyond that at which the 
spark would pass in cold air, the spark darted to and along the margin 
of the flame, and could be curved or twisted about in any direction, at 
the will of the experimenter, giving a perfect illustration of the 
crooked form of lightning, and of the probable reason why it does not 
pass in straight hues—the temperature of the air being different at dif- 
ferent points in its passage, and much of this variation of temperature 
being in all probability occasioned by the mechanical effects of the disr 
charge upon the air. 
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BSnATIQV OF HXAT. 

There cannot be a more fidladons means of estimating Heat than 
hj the tonch. Thus, in the ordhiary state of an ^>artmeitt at maj 
season of the jear, the objects which are in it hare all the same tem- 
peratore ; and jet to the tonch they wHl feel wann or oold in difier- 
ent degrees : the metallic objects will be coldest; stone and marUb, 
less so ; wood, still less so ; and carpeting and wooDen objecta will feel 
wann« Now, all these objects are exactij at the same ten^wntare^ 
as maj be ascertained by the thermometer. 

OOLD THAW. 

In our northern latitudes persons are apt to remark that eatBon 
weather is too ,Oold for Thaw, when ice and snow are dls^pearing 
aroimd them. This sensation of cold is caused by the absorption of 
heat in the process of liquefaction : for the ice, in disscdying, takes all 
the sensible heat of the air and all sorroonding objects, and r^nden it 
latent The atmosphere, and erery object in it, may tiins, in a thaw, 
be kept at the temperatore of 82^ ; an elevation above that tenqper- 
atnre being prevented by the liqne&ction of the ice. 

WOOIXEN GLOTHIN0. 

It Ib not generally understood how clothing keeps the body cool 
in hot weather, and wann in oold weather. Clothes are, g«ierally, 
composed of some light substance, which do not conduct heat ; but 
woollen substances are worse conductors tiian those which are made 
of cotton or linen. Thus, a flannel shirt more effectually interoqyfcs 
or keeps out heat than a linen or cotton one; and whettor in warm 
or in cold dimatea, attains the end of clothing more effiwtnally. The 
exchange of woollen for cotton under-shirts in hot weather, is, there- 
fore, an error. This is further proved by ice being preserved from 
melting when it is wrapped in blankets, which retard, for a long time, 
the qiproach of heat to it These consideraticms show the etmr of 
suppoong there to be a positive warmth in the materials of clothing. 
" The thick doak which guards a Spaniard against the cold of winter, 
is also, in smnmer, used by him as protection against the direct rays 
of the son ; and while in northern latitudes flannel is our wannest ar- 
ticle of dress, yet we cannot more effectually preserve ice, than l^ 
wn^yfnng the vessel containing it in many folds of the softest flannel" 

Black doths are known to be very warm in the sun ; but they are 
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far from being so in the shade, eepeciaUj in oold weather, when the 
temperature of the air is below that of the sorface of the skin. 

WABMTH OF THE SNOW BLAHEET. 

Mnoh controversy existed as to the Warmth imparted to the earth 
by a covering of 8now, mitil M. Bonssingault, dnring the winter of 
1841-2, found that a thermometer planged in snow to the depth of a 
decimetre (about four inches) sometimes marked nine degrees of heat 
greater than at the surface. — ^Abago. 

THE KSAESB THE SUN THE GBEATEB THE OOLD. 
This phenomenon is explained by the sunbeams bringing to the 
earth both light and heat as they descend to warm the hottest valleys 
or plains, and pasdng through the upper strata of the atmosphere, but 
leaving them always of a temperature much below freezing. This 
low temperature is proved by the fact, that all lofty mountains, even 
nnder the equator, are capped with never-melting snows ; and that 
the higher the peaks are, though, therefore, the nearer to the sun, the 
colder they are. Thus aeronauts, in their balloon-car, if they mounted 
very high, would be frozen to death if not protected by very warm 
clothing. Another fact of the very same kind is, that a glass globe 
fall of cold water, or even a ball of ice, will, in the sun^s rays, act as 
a burning lens. — Db. Nbil Abitott. 

TEMFEBATUBE OF THE INTEBIOB OF THE EABTH. 

The increase o€ Temperature observed is about I*' Fahrenheit for 
every fifteen yards of descent. In all probability, however, the in- 
crease win be found to be in a geometrical progression as investigation 
is extended ; in which case the present crust will be found to be much 
thinner than we have calculated it to be. And should this be found 
to be cOTrect, the igneous theory will become a subject of much more 
importance, in a geological point of view, than we are at present dis- 
posed to condder it. Taking, then, as correct, the present observed 
rate of increase, the temperature would be as follows : 

Water will boil at the depth of 2,480 yards. 

Lead melts at the depth of 8,400 yards. 

There is red heat at the depl^ of 7 miles. 

Gk>ld melts at 21 miles. 

Cast iron at 74 miles. 

Soft iron at 97 miles 
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And at the depth of 100 milee there is a temperatere eqoal to the 
greatest artifidal heat jet observed ; a temperature capable of fiumg 
platina, poroelain, and indeed every refractory sabetanoe we are ae- 
qnainted with. These temperatures are oalcolated from Gnyton Mor- 
veaa^s corrected scale of Wedgwood^s pyrometer ; and if we adopt 
them, we find that the earth is flnid at the depth of 100 miles from 
the surface ; and that even in its present state very lit^ more tiian 
the soil on which we tread is fit for the habitation of oi^ganixed beii^aL 

PEBMANANCE OF THE MBAH TEMFEBATUBE OF ANY PLAC& 

When we consider the nnmerous and rapid dianges of temperature 
which take place in our climate, it is a remarkable fiuct that the mean 
temperature of a place remiuns nearly the same. The winter may be 
unusually cold, or the summer unusually hot, while the mean tempera- 
ture has varied less than a degree. A very warm smnmer is therefore 
likely to be accompanied with a cold winter, and, in general, if we 
have any long period of cold weather, we may eipect a similar period 
at a higher temperature. In general, however, in the same locality 
the relative distribution of heat over summer and winter undergoes 
comparatively small variations, and therefore every point of the gjobe 
has an average climate, though it is occasionally disturbed by distant 
atmospheric changes. — ybrth BritUh Beview, May, 1856. 

EFFECT OF HEAT, &o^ UPON BUNKEB HILL M0NUMB5T. 

In the experiment oi swinging a pendulum in the shaft of Bunker 
Hill Monument, for the purpose of illustrating the experiment of Fou- 
cault, it was observed that the ball of the pendulum, when at rest, was 
not always over the same point in the floor. The oarelhl conaderatioii 
of all the conditions of this fact resulted in asoribiug it to the nneqotl 
expansion of the sides of the monument^ in consequence of unequal 
exposure to the sun. Upon observing carefrdly, it was found during 
dear days that the motion of the ball in the morning was to the 
westward, at noon to the north-west, and at evening to the east It 
was further observed that on days when the sun was obscured by 
clouds, no motion of the ball oa its index-point occurred. It was 
still forther observed on one occasion, during a sudden shower, accom- 
panied with strong wind ttom the south-east, to move in the space of 
a very few minutes a quarter of an inch to the eastward* ObservatioDfl 
were recorded through several weeks, and no donbt remains that a 
cause coincident with the sun in its progress produced the variatiiHiB 
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of the perpendiookr in the moBnment. The extreme d^Murtore of the 
ball from the centre was to the west of north-west; not to the north, 
as might at first glance be supposed. The explanation is foond in the 
position of the monument. Its sides do not face the cardinal points, 
but are inclined about 20^. The expansion of a single side would pro- 
duce inclination in a direction perpendicular to the side. The expan- 
sion of two adjacent sides would produce indlnation in the direction 
of the diagonal In the morning tlie shaft is inclined to the westward. 
At noon it is inclined but little to the north of west In the progress 
of the afternoon, it sweeps over twice the amount of movement in the 
morning; describing, in the twelve hours of observation, an arc of an 
ellipse. During the night it sets back to the centre, and before seven 
o^dock in the morning has already moved westward. The greatest 
diameter of the irregular ellipse, described by the index in twenty-four 
hours, is ordinarily less than half an inch, while the least was less than 
A quarter of an inch. The heat of the sun penetrates to but a moderate 
depth. This is evident from the prompt movement of the colunm 
when a shower &lls only upon the more highly heated sides, and also 
from the ready change in inclination as the day advances. 

GLASS BBOKEN BY HOT WATEB. 

No person would be so indiscreet as to hazard the breaking of glass 
by pouring hot water upon it if he but understood the simple means 
of accounting for its destruction. It is as follows : " If hot water be 
poured into a glass wiUi a round bottom, the expansion produced by 
the heat of the water will cause the bottom of the glass to enlarge; 
while the sides, which are not heated, retain their former dimensions, 
and, consequently, if the heat be sufficiently intense, the bottom will 
be forced from the sides, and a crack or flaw will surround that part 
of the gbss by which the sides are united to the bottom, If^ however, 
the glass be previously washed with a little warm water, so that the 
whole is gradually heated, and, therefore gradually expanded, then the 
hot water may be poured in without danger ; because, although the 
bottom Will expand as before, yet the sides also enlaige, and the whole 
vessel undergoes a shnilar change ef heat" 

8TEAH FBOM THS KETTLE. 

The steam which issues from the spout of a tea-kettle is no hotter, as 
measured by a thermometer, than the boiling liquid within ; yet when 
oondensed in a body of cold water or ice, it gives out as much heat as 
one thousand times its weight of boiling ,wfiter would do. This beat 
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of Steam, whidi is hmtatMb to the theRDometer^ is fitOed latent hes^ 
and it dUfiars in qnantltj lor difBBrent kinds of Tiqpar.—DB. Un. 

THE BBST MXTHOD OF ABBBSTmG FIRBS. 

On the first disooyerj ci a fire, it is of the utmost oonseqnenoe to 
fihnt, and keep shut, all doors, windows, or other c^nings. If the fire 
appeacB at all serioos, and there are fire-engines at a reasonable distance, 
it is best to await their arriyal, as many buildings have been lost from 
opeo&ng the doors, and attempting to extingnish fires with inadequate 
means. If no en^^nes are within reaoh, it is well tokens hand-pompw 
If that is not to be had, the next best thing is to colleet as many baoketa 
ontnde the room on fire as can be obtained, keeping the door shut; 
then creep into the room oa the hands and knees (d the heat and 
smoke are considerable), and throw the water as nearly in the direction 
of the fire as possible, keeping the door shut while more water is being 
collected. The police of London understand shntting up fires so weD, 
that tiiey have in many instances kept fires two or three miles distant 
from the engine stations shut up till the fir^nen arrived in time to ex- 
tinguish them. 

EXPLANATIOK OF THE TBIOKB OF FIBE^nGeLEV& 

IC Boutigny states in the ^'Oomptes Rendns," that, his attentiOD 
having been turned to the '^ Spheroidal state of bodies,'* he suspected 
that this would account for many of the wonderftd feats described, 
such as walking barefooted across liquid metal, plunging tiie hand into 
molten lead, &C., and he proceeded to make some e^[>enment8. "I 
divided or cut with my hand a Jet of melted metal oi five centimetres, 
which escaped by the trap. I immediately plunged the other band 
into a pot filled with incandescent metal, which was truly fyuM' to 
look at I invduntarily shuddered, but both hands came oat of the 
ordeal victorious. I shall of course be asked what are the preoanticms 
necessary to prevent the disorganizing action of the incandescent mass! 
I answer none.. Have no fear, make the experimeBt widi oonfideoee^ 
pass the hand rapidly, but not too much so, in the metal in full tatkm. 
If the experiment were perfcnrmed with fear, or with too great rapidity, 
the repuMve force whicQi exists in incandescent bodies might be over- 
c(une, and thus the contact vrith the skin be effi^cted, so that harm and 
pain would result. To form a concepticm of the danger and pain tben 
would be in thus passing the hand too rapidly into the metal infusion, 
it will suffice to recollect that the resistance is proportionate to the 
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0qii«re of the ydocitj, and in so oompaot a fluid as liquid iron, this re- 
sistance increases, certainly, in a higher ratio. The experiment suc- 
ceeds especiaUy when the skin is hnmid ; and the involuntary dread 
which one feels at facing these masses of fire almost always puts the 
body into that state of moisture so necessary for success ; hut, hy taking 
some precautions, one hecomes veritably invulnerable. The following 
is what has succeeded best with me. I rub my hands with soap, so 
as to give them a polished surface ; then, at the moment of making 
the experiment, I dip my hands into a cold solution of sal-ammoniao 
saturated with snlphuric acid, or simply into water containing some 
sal-ammoniac, and in default of that, into fresh water.'' In explaining 
the theory of these extraordinary results, M. Boutigny says, ^ I think 
that I have established, a long time ago, the &ct that water in the 
spheroidal state has the property of reflecting radiating heat, and that 
its temperature never attains Uiat of its ebullition ; whence it follows, 
that the finger or hand, being humid, cannot rise to the temperature 
of lOO"* centigrade, the experiment not continuing long enou^ to permit 
the humidity to evaporate entirely. Indeed, there is no contact between 
the hand and the metal; this, in my estimation, is a £M)t positively 
established. If tliere is no contact, the heating can only take place by 
radiation ; this is enormous, it must be acknowledged, but if the radia- 
tion is annulled by reflection, and it is so, it is as if it did not exist 
To recapitulate what I have stated : in passing the hand into any metal 
infusion, it becomes isolated : the humidity which covers it passes into 
the spheroidal state, reflects the radiating caloric, and does not become 
heated enough to boiL This is all with reference to the spheroidal 
theory. I have often repeated the experiments with lead, bronze, &c." 
In a later number of the ^ Oomptes Rendna,*' M. Boutigny details some 
ftirther experiments. ^* I moistened my forefinger, which I plunged 
into a bath of lead, when I experienced the same feeling of warmth 
which water gives in a spheroidal state. When I used alcohol for 
moistening my fingers, the effect was the same ; but when ether was 
used there was no sensaticm of heat, but, od, the contrary, an agreeable 
feeling of coolneas. I have repeated this experiment sev^ times,and 
^ not hesitate to declare that it is perfectly harmless, and that the 
^ most delicate female could do the same, not only without the least 
danger, but without the slightest inconvenience. But the finger should 
be plunged in as soon as it is moistened, and when the metal is perfectiy 
Hq^d. It should be mentioned, that the portions of the hand which are 
not immerged in the ftised metal, but are exposed to the action of the 
heat radiated from its sor&ce, experience a painful sensation of heat 
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STSEPHBSB OF UOUSTAaS, 

One side of a moant^-range is usually more precipitooa than tiie 
other, hat there is nothing in which the imagination miriftads the judg- 
ment more than in estimating the ste^neas of a decliTitj. In the 
whole range of the Alps there is not a nngle rock which has 1,600 feet 
of perpendicular height, or a vertical slope of 90^. The decUritj of 
Mount Blanc towards the All^ Blanche, precipitous as it seems, does 
not amount to 46'' ; and the mean inclinati<Mi of the Peak of Teoerifie, 
according to Baron Humboldt, is onlj 12° 80'. The Silla of Garaocas^ 
which rises predpitously fircnn the Caribbean Sea, at an an^e of SS"* 88', 
to the height of between six and seyen thousand feet, is a majestic 
instance of the nearest approach to perpendicularity of any great bdght 
yet known. — Somebyillb's Phyncal Geography. 

006TLINI8S OF THE SLECTBIO UOHH 

There is one serious drawback against the use of Voltaic Sectricify 
fbr the purpose of illumination, and that is its serious Expense. It is a 
primary law of nature, that no power can be obtained without a cor- 
responding change of matter. In voltaic batteries, the combmatiGa of 
dnc with the oxygen of water constitutes the change of matter which 
gives rise to electricity. As much dearer aa zinc is than ooal gas, so is 
the cost of the voUuc light over the ordinary mode of iHuminatifn. 
But the expense is even still greater, inasmuch as the equivalent of 
line is five times hi^er than that of carbon; and ftu*tiierm<ve carfoon 
combines with two equivalents of oxygen to fanxi carbcmic add. For 
this reason the Electric Light wiD, probably, for ever remain a pretty 
scientific toy ; unless, indeed, some person shall have the good fbrtone 
to discover a battery with a carbon pontive pole. — ^A. 6ickB| F. R. S. 

DUCnLITT OF GOLD Aim 8ILYXR. 

A single grain of gold may be beat into an extent of several square 
feet, and yet the leaf remain so compact, as not to transmit the rays Qi 
light; and Dr. Halleg found that a small cube of gold, whose side is 
the 1-lOOth part of an inch only, contains 8,488,000 visible parts. M. 
Reaumur shows that in the o(Hnm(m way (^dniwingg<^-Wire^ a cylinder 
of silver 23 inches long and one and a half inch in ^dameter is stretched 
to 1,188,620 feet^ or is 634,892 times longer than before, which amounts 
to about 07 leaguee. To wind this thread on silk, for use, it is fint 
flattened, in doing which it stretches at least one seventh finrther, so 
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that the S2 inches are now 111 kagnee ; bnt in the flattening, initead 
of one seventh, it oonld be stretched one fourth, which woold bring it 
to 120 leagues. — ^Dr. Mauiideb. 

HSMOBAHDA UPON WAB JJHD ITS OP£SATi6N8. 

The most destmctiye and scientifio arm of the serrioe, is horse, or 
flying artillery ; tiie performances of a troop of which are sometimee 
astonishing. A battery of horse artillery is in &ct a beautifdl machine, 
composed of a great number and variety of parts. Say it is a battery, 
of six nine-pounder guns with their concomitants. It is waited upon 
by one hundred and ninety men and one hundred and seventy horses, — 
augmented, during tiie late war, to one hundred and eighty-two horses. 
Among the men we find six officers ; that is, the captain of the troop, 
a second captain, three lieutenants, and (me asostant surgeon — ^there 
being no want of medical aid for such an important arm. Then there 
are two experienced staff-sergeants, and thirteen other non-commis- 
sioned officers. The gunners and drivers form the greater porticm of 
the privates, amounting to about one hundred and eixty men. The 
residue is made up of two trumpeters, to transmit the eignals which 
are given to them by word of mouth firom the officers ; a farrier; four 
shoeing smiths (eBtAk horse requires twelve sets of shoes a year); two 
wheelwrights; and two collar-makers, with some others. Of the 
horses, two each are allowed to the officers; there are four to spare; 
and the rest are attached, with their riders, to the nine-pounder guns 
for firing solid shot ; the twenty-four pounder howitzw for firing shells, 
which accompanies them ; the ammunition wagon ; the sUnre limber 
wagon ; the store cart ; the forge wagon ; and the rocket and spare 
gun carriages. The list of the articles carried with the guns and wagons 
is a long one. Twelve-pounder rockets are destruction against troops 
at eight hundred to a thousand yards* range, and against buildings at 
rix hundred yards. They are eq»ecially useful to fri^ten horses ; but 
they require oarefid management ; without which they are as destruc- 
tive to friend as to foe. On this train the heaviest load is a twenty-four 
pounder, on carriage complete, for which ten or twelve horses are re- 
quired. The wondnfully rapid evolutions of this expert corps ought 
to be witnessed on a review-day at their head-quarters, Woolwich. 
On one occasion, we are tdd, a troop advanced ^ye hundred yards 
(more than a quarter of a mile) fired two rounds, retired five hundred 
yards, and fired one round in three minutes and four seconds. To iq>- 
predate this feat, it is necessary to remember that, besides getting over 
the ground, at each halt the guns have to be unlimbered, loaded. 
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poiated, fixed and limborad up again. A rieoobet fire ahoidd bo tiied 
18 miidi as pofliible ; that ia, the ahoi should be made to gnae the 
Borfaoe at a ground-hop, and then fly gS again— like a boj playing at 
dacks and drakes in the water. It will sometimee hit the groond ten, 
fifteen, twenty times, and m<Nre. The most elevated positioiis are sot 
the beet for artillery, for the greatest effects are prodnoed at a heig^ 
equal to one-hmidredth part of the range of the ahot. WheQ carry- 
ing a non-ocHnmiasioned officer, the weight of the man and his t^ 
pointment is reckoned at two hondred and forty poonds. This is 
less than for a heavy dragoon-horse; which, on ordmary ooeaskm^ 
carries two hundred and sixty-three poonda, exdosive of six poiBids 
raticm for the man, and twenty pounds ration for the beast. Troop 
horses are not altogether teetotallers. They find a wine-g^aos of spirilB 
in half a pint of water a very refreshing cordiaL They are very fcaid 
oi sweets also^ In the Peninsular war, they throve remarkably well on 
a daily ratikm of eig^t poonds of sugar and seven pounds of hmjy with 
no own. When their drinking-water is hard, a knob of day mized 
with it softens it 

^x horses with a nine-pounder can march four miles in <»m hoar 
and a half^ or sixteen miles in ten hours, allowing for' periodical hattsL 
The trot is put at the rate of seven miles, and the galk^ at elevea 
miles an hour. The order of march of an army is this, — infadtry, 
artillery, baggage, cavalry ; and a ccdumn of thirty thousand men thus 
disposed, would occupy three miles, and would require two hours at 
least to range in two lines of battle. A day's mardi with the lig^itiy 
armed Romans was eighteen anda half miles ; but, tor ordinary armies 
in modem times fifteen miles is allowed, in consideration of the artil- 
lery, baggage, and other impediments. But we must not overiook 
what can be done on extraordinary emergendes. 

For instance, Cteneral Crawford astonished even the Duke of Wel- 
lington, when he Joined him after the bat^ of Talavera, with hk light 
brigade, having marched sixty-two miles in tw^ty-six hours. Lord 
Lake's cavalry gallop of seventy-thcee ndles^ to the scene of Holkar^ 
defeat at Furrm^iabad, was performed in the same number of hours. 
In forced mardies, the greatest obstacle to the infiuitry is blistered ftet 
The ordinary quick st^ is equal to three miles an hour ; but this rale 
cannot be kept up after the first hour or two. Double quick is at the 
rate of sevoi miles an hour. On parade, a military pace is tiiirty 
inches, two thousand (me hundred and twelve of which equal a mik. 

It is cdculated«that if the enemy's cavalry are (me thousand yards 
off when they begin to move, tbey will take about seven minutes to 
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o(«ie Qp-^nt ftt a gentle trot, then at a round trot, and finally at a 
gaDop; and dnring this interval, each gon can disoharge at them, 
with great preoisicm, ten ronnda of roond shot and four oi case shot 
(that is, shot pnt up into a cylinder) ; or ahont one round everj half 
minnte. This is exoksiye of the fire of infantiry with their small 
arms. 

At two thonsand yards off a single man or horse lo<^ like a dot ; 
at twelve hundred yards in£Etttry can b^ disttngidshed finom oavalry ; 
at nine hundred the movements become dear ; at seven hundred and 
fifty yards heads of columns can be made out In&ntry marching 
send out strong lights, and, if the reflection be brilliant, it is probable 
that they are marching towards you. The dust raised by cavalry and 
artillery forms alliiek cloud; but this is fEdnter when caused by 
infiuitry. 

The fiMAnt is a large fagot, the fbU sise of which is eighteen feet, 
and the weight one hundred and forty pounds : the gabion is a coarse 
basket, a fbot and three-quarters to two feet and three-quarters high, 
weighing when filled forty pounds. Along with tarred sand-bags, 
these are used in immense quantities, to build up the extempore walls 
of batteries, made on the same principle as the field-works. It is the 
proper business of the sappers and miners of the engineer departm^t 
to construct such batteries, and it is usually performed at night- 
time, that the men may be less exposed to the enemy^s fire. Working 
parties are at the rate of eleven to fourteen per gun, assisted by volun- 
teers from the rest ci the army. 

During some elaborate experiments made in 1884, at the great 
artillery school at Metz, a thirty-six-pounder, with only one-third 
charge, at one thousand yards, penetrated twelve inches into good rub- 
ble masonry ; thirty-one inches into sound oak, and nearly six feet 
into a mass of earth, sand and clay. An eight-inch shell penetrates 
twenty-three feet into compact earth. One thirteen-inch mortar, at 
an angle of 45^, with a charge of twenty-five pounds, ranged four 
thousand eight hundred and fifty yards. Weak powder is improved 
by heating it. Exposure to the sun isusefbL Double shotting is 
chiefly practised in the navy. It would seem easy to sink a ship by 
hitting her below water ; but in fact, the resistance of the water is 
so great that a shot can hardly penetrate it ; and the only way to 
damage the ship is to hit her when she heels over. 

Steamers with their machinery below the water line are as safe as 
sailing vessels; even many holes in the fimnel are of dight conse- 
quence. 
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The smooth-bored pwcosaon masket will fire nzty rooiidi in tiartj 
minntes, and carry two hondred yards. The carbines used bj ths 
artiHery and cayaky carry one hondred and fifty yards. These, how- 
ever, are nothing to the new rifle muskets and carbines with Mkmk 
balls, which are good at eight hondred to one thousand yards. Artil- 
lery do not need carbines carrying beyond three hondred yards, as their 
heavy ordnance effectoally keeps the enemy at a re^eotfol distance. 

Distance can be aooorstely reckoned by soond. The flash of a gu 
is seen belbre the report is heard; moltiply every second of that in- 
terval by three hundred and eighty yards, every beat oi the pnlss in 
health by three hundred and fimr yards, and you get the ezatot distancs 
of youndf flrom the gon. What is called a divieloii of an army is 
a force of from five to ten thousand m^ in command of * genarsl, 
and made op of two or three brigades of three or foor regimeots eftoh 
of infuitry, two or three gon-batteries oi six |neees each, |(iid a pro- 
portion of cavalry. In reckmiing their nomber, it is oostomary to 
dedoct ten per cent sick or disabled ; so that five regiments of mj 
eight hondred each woold rq;>re8ent three thousand ox hundred fight- 
ing men aotoallj in the field. A division in line of battle is posted 
in two lines, one in rear of the othw, with the cavalry behind, end a 
reserve of guns and one or two regiments behind these, to be kepi 
fresh in case of need. Bome idea of the extent of a line may be 
gathered frt>m these nombers : a regiment of eight hondred streUdMs 
two hondred and fifty yards ; a drvisicHi of three brigadei^ seven hun- 
dred and thirty-five yards, allowing for spaces between ; and a regi- 
ment of cavalry, foor hondred yards. The gone are posted in firosit, 
or at the flanks, at each end of the line ; the right flank and wing bdog 
at yoor right hand as yaufae^ the enemy, the left flank at yonr kit 
hand. Generally, the artillery have the honiur to begin the encoonter, 
sopported by the fire of infimtry. When the former have done soffi- 
cient execotion, the latter advance with the bayonet to comfdete the 
bosiness ; and when the enemy is disorganised, or in flif^t^ cavatiy 
follow op the blow and dart oS in porsoit Artiflery are osoaQy em- 
ployed opposite artillery, cavalry against cavalry, and so on, according 
to drcomstances.— J9<mMA^2(2 Words, 

YELOCITT OF WATEB-WHEBLB IH THE NIOHT. 

We are not aware that any popolar notion is more extensively dif- 
fused among millers^. (thoogh many of them may not believe in it,) 
than that which ascribes a greater Velocity in the IHght than in the 
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day to a Water^wheri under the same head. Why there should be 
any difOarenee, none of the bdievers in this doctrine have ever been 
able satis&etorily to explain. To argae against it has been fn^e, 
beoaose early prejudice was stronger than the powers of reason ; and, 
therefore, no othw way remained that could proye ^Eeotual, bat to 
briog it to the test of experiment. For this labor we are indebted to 
Professor Oleayeland. His statement, which follows, is ccmtained ina 
letter to Professor Silliman, and published in the American Journal of 
Science and the Arte: — '^ In a former letter, I mentioned the opinion 
existing in this part of the country, that saw-mills moye faster during 
tiie night than tiie day. The explanation usually given by the work* 
men is, that the air becomes heavier after sunset I selected a fine day 
in August, and requested that all the mill-gates mi^t remain station- 
ary for twelve hours. At two o^dock P. M. I suspended a barometer 
in the mill ; the pressure of the atmosphere was equal to 30*19 inches; 
the temperature of the water just before it passed the mill-gate was 
72^ Fahr. The log was then detached from the saw, and the number 
of the revolutions of the wheel, being repeatedly counted by different 
persons, was ninety-rix in a minute. At midnight, I again visited 
the same mill. The barometer stood at 80*28 inches, the pressure 
of the atmosphere having increased seven-hundredths d an inch. 
The temperature of the water was 72^, the same as at the preceding 
observation, although it had been a littie higher during the afternoon. 
The log being detached as before, the wheel was found to revolve pre* 
cisely ninety-six times in a minute, showing the same velocity as at 
the preceding noon. The depth of the water was the same during 
both experiments. The workmen were satisfied that the result of the 
experiment was correct, but still they seemed to believe that it would 
be different in a cloudy night." 

EOONOMT OF OHSMISTBT. 

The Chemistry of Art, like a prudent housewife, economizes every 
scrap. The horse-shoe nails dropped in the streets during the daily 
trafSc are carefiilly collected by her, and re-appear in the form of 
swords and guns. The clippings of the travelling tinker are mixed 
with the parings of horse^s hoofs from the smithy, or the cast-off 
woollen garments of the poorest inhabitants of a sister isle, and soon 
afterwards, in the form of dyes of brightest blue, grace the dress of 
courtiy dames. The nuun ingredient of writing-ink was, posably, 
once part of the broken hoop of an old beer-barrel. The bones of 
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dead aaimals yield the chief oonstitoeDtB of hicifemMitelies. TIm 
dregB of port-wine, eureAiDy refected bj the port-wine drinker in de- 
eanting his faymite beyerage, are taken by him in the moraing in the 
form of Seidliti powders, to remore the effeoti of his debanefa. Th6 
offal of the streets and the washings of ooal-gas re-appear cnreMy 
preserved in the lady's smeUing-botde, or are need to flsTor blane- 
raanges for her friends. This economy of the chemistry of art is on^ 
in imitation of what we obeerye in the diemistry of natore. Awimab 
hye and ^e; their dead bodies, passing into putridity, «se^pe iaifco the 
atmosphere, whence plants again mould them into fonns of argimm 
life ; and these i^ants, actnally consisting o^ past generation, fom 
our jffeaent food. — Db. Ltov Pxjltfaix. 

PBBFUMBS AS PRBTSNTIYSS OF MOULDINiaS. 

Kooldineas is occasioned by the growth of minnte yegetation. 
Ink, paste, leather, and seeds most frequently snffer by it A doye 
will preeerye ink ; any essential oil answers eqnally weU. Leather 
may be kept fne from mould by the same substances. Thus^ Bnasian 
leather, which is perftoied with the tar of birch, never becomes 
mouldy ; indeed, it prevents it from occurring in other bodies. A few 
drops of any essential oil will ke^ books entirely free from it. For 
harness, oil of turpentine is recommended. Alum and resin are used 
to pres^re bookbinders' paste, but ineffectually; oil <tf tmipentine 
succeeds better; but, by small quantities of oil of peppermint, anise, 
or cassia, paste has been preserved for several years. Dr. Maooulloch 
recommends the addition to the flour and water of some brown sugar, 
and a little corrosive sublimate ; the sugar keeping it flexible when diy, 
and the sublimate preventing it from fermenting, and from being at- 
tacked by insects. A few drops of any of the essential oils may be 
added to the paste when it is made. It dries when exposed to the 
air, and may be used merely by wetting it. Seeds may also be pre- 
served by the essential oils ; and this is <^ great consequence when 
they are sent to a distance. Of course, moisture must be excluded 
as much as possible, as the oils or ottos prevent onlj the bad effects 
of mould. 

#TTAB OF B08E8. 

The rose-water of Kashmir is surprisingly fine; but there u> 
nothing extraordinary in the way it is made. The attar is procured 
from trebly-distilled rose-water, which is boiled and poured into a 
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badn over.ni^t Whilst the ro0e>water is still hot, the basin is 
plaoed two-thirds deep in « running stream, and in the morning the 
O.Mttar appears like oil on the sor&oe of the water, and is careAillj 
scraped off with a blade of grass bent in the shape of a T. It is said 
that a small bottle of ftUMr is the prodnee of 700 or 800 pounds of 
roee-leares.— YioNs's IVaeelt, 

POMiLTUM. 

The article now sold under this name, is very different tnm the 
original composition. This was called pomatum from its containing 
apples^ p<mwm^ Lat Q^pirde tells us: "There is made an ointment 
with the pulp of apples, and swine^s grease, and rose-water, which Sb 
nsed to beautify the face and to take away the roughness of the skin, 
which is called in shops pomatum, of the apples whereof it is made/' 
As the pomatum of the present day contains not a particle of apple, it 
U improper to apply the original name to perfumed grease. 

PATCHOULT. 

This popular perfume is obtained from an otto contained in the 
leaves and stems of an herb which grows extennvely in India and 
China, and resembles our garden sage. Its odor is the most power- 
ful of any derived from the botanic kingdom. In its pure state it has 
a kind qf mossy or musty odor, analogous to Lycopodium, or as some 
say, it smells of " old coats.'* Chinese or Indian ink is scented by 
some admixture of Patchouly. Its introduction into Europe as a per- 
fume was as follows ; 

A few years ago, real Indian shawls bore an extravagant price, and 
purchasers distinguished them by their odor; in fact tiiey wereper- 
fumed with patchouly. The French manujfocturers had for some time 
successfolly imitated the Indian fabric, but could not impart the odor. 
At length they discovered the secret, and b^gan to import the plant to 
perfume articles of their make, and thus palm off homespun shawls as 
real Indian I From this orighi the perfumers have brought it into use. 
The leaves, powdered and put into muslin sacks, prevent clothes from 
being attacked by moths.— Pnssx's Art of PerfiuMry. 

PSBMAlfEHCE OF 0D0B8. 

A fragment of musk not only gives off a strong smell when it is 
first exposed to the air, bnt it continues to do so ibr an almost indefi- 
nite period of time. Tet the odor must be caused by partides of 
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matter which are oontiimany eeoafHOg from the mmk, so kmg m H 
oontinQes exposed to the air. How inoonoeiy^f small in wM^bt^ 
how infinitelj minute in size, the mc^eooles must be of whifih this eon- 
stantlj flowing stream of matter consists ! Dr. GarpoOer states in 
his ^* Oomparative Physiology," that a grain of musk has been kept 
freely exposed to the air of a room, of which the door and windows 
were constantly open, for ten years ; daring all which time the air, 
though constantly changed, was completely impregnated wi& tibe 
odor of moak ; and yet at the end c^ that time the partide wasfoimd 
not to have sensibly diminished in weight — Johvbtoh's Oh&atutty 
of Common L^fe. 

CHBMIOAIXT PBEPASSD S8SSKCBB. 

The Jury on perfomery at the London Exhibition of 1851, mcv- 
tained that some of the most delicious perfumes were made bj dteoaicsl 
artifice, and not, as of old, by distilling them from flowers. The per- 
ftune of flowers often consists of oils and ethers, which the dkemist 
can compound artificially in his laboratory. Commercial enteipciBS 
availed itself of this fact, and sent to the exhibition, in the form of 
essences, perfumes thus prepared. Singularly enough, they are gen- 
erally derived from substances of intensely disgusting odor. A pecu- 
liarly fostid oil, termed fusel oil, is formed in making braildj and 
whiskey. This fusel oil, distilled with sulphuric acid and acetate of 
potash, gives the oil of pem^ The oil of apples is made from the same 
fdsel oil, by distillation with sulphuric acid and bichromate of potadu 
The oil of pine-apple is obtained from a product of the action of pu- 
trid cheese on sugar, or by making a soap with butter, and distilhng 
it with alcohol uid sulphuric acid, and is now largely employed in 
England in the preparation of pine-apple al& OH of gr^>es and ofl 
of cognac, used to impart the flavor of French Cognac to Briljdi 
brandy, are Httle else than fusel oiL The artificial oil of bitter almonds^ 
now so largely employed in p^-fnming soap and for flavoring confec- 
tionery, is prepared by the action of nitric add on the fSostid oils of gas 
tar. Many a &ir forehead is damped with sou de mitte Jlour$^ without 
knowing that its essential ingredient is derived fh>m the dndnage <ji 
cow-houses. Whitergreen oil is artifidally made from willows, and a 
body procured in the distillation of wood. In the concentrated form 
the smell is rather acrid ; but when diluted, the resemblance to the 
fruit is very marked. The best imitations are the pin»4ipi4e and the 
Jargonelle pear; the green-gage, iqmoot, i>]Bck onrnmi and mulbeny, 
when properiy mixed, are £ur imitations. They are qaite innocuoas 
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in the proportions nsed, namely, a drop and a half to the ounce : the 
chei^ ioes are flavored with these easenoes. Their introduction origi- 
nated in the fact, that, the peculiar flavor of ^* pine-apple nun ^ was dne 
to botTrio ether, which has sinoe been obtained from the froit itself. 

MEALY AND WAXY POTATOES. 

An examination of the potato with a microscope has, at length, 
proved the relative worth cf the mealy and waxy kinds of this nsefdl 
vegetaUe. On examining a thin slice, it is seen to be almost entirely com- 
posed of cells, which are sometimes filled with, and somethnes cmitain 
clusters of^ beautiful little oval grains. These grains remain unchanged 
in cold water ; but when it is warm they dissolve in it, and the wlide 
becomes a Jelly, and occnjnes a larger space than it did in the form d 
grahks. When a potato is boiled, then each of these cdls of which it 
is composed becomes a little vessel full of jelly ; and, if there be not a 
great quantity of starch in the cells, it may be gdatinized without 
bursting them. But, if the number of gndns or iheir size be very 
great, the cells of the potato are broken on all sides by the expandon 
of the little masses of Jelly, and the i^pearance of mealiness is pro- 
duced. Hence we see that mealy potatoes are the most valuable, and 
-waxiness denotes a deflciency of starch or nourishing matter. 

POTATOES IN BREAD. 

It is well known that potatoes are often used by bakers In making 
bread, and a great popular clamor has been rused against the practice. 
It is to be observed, however, that when the use of them is conflned 
-within moderate limits there \b neither fraud nor injury to the public. 
Hr. Donovan shows, that 5 stone of potatoes added to 4 cwt of flour, 
and made into bread, will increase the weight only by about half-a- 
stone. In this case the potatoes are added to improve the bread ; the 
small advantage by the increase of wel^t being scarcely enough to 
repay the additional trouble which the use of potatoes occasiona There 
are, however, bakers who use potatoes with another intention than 
that of improvement; as well as in much larger quantities than above 
specified. Bread of this kind will crack and crumble much, and have 
a dark streak, sometimes a little transparent, running along the margin 
of the under crust. 

NOUSISHUXNT IN BXBAD. 

The superior nutritious qualities of bread have been doubted ; but 
the question has been set at rest in France, by some chemical researches 
into the comparative nutriment of various edible substances. Messra, 
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Fercj And Yraqiielin hkve Moertaiiied ^bui brottd «QBtafais 80 ] 
tiTe parts in 100; mMl, 84 in 100; Freiioh beaae, 92 ; ccnniioii boHi^ 
8ft ; peas, 98 ; lentOs, 94; cabbages and tornips, tbe most aqoeovs of 
all tl^ Tsgetables compared, produce only 8 poondrof solid mattar in 
100 pounds; carrots and ipinaoh produce 14 in the same qoaoititj; 
whilst 100 pounds of potatoes contain 25 pounds of dry sobstance. It 
mnst be recollected that the solid parts, when separated fratn the 
aqneons or moist parts, may contain a small quantity of extract&ye cr 
ligneous matter, probably imfit tor food ; and next, that the same sidK 
stances do not act uniformly on all stomachs, and are relatiT<^y mors 
or leas nutrit&oos. But, as a general result, the scientific reportera es- 
timate that one pound of good bread is equal to two pounds and s half 
or three pounds of good potatoes. The other substances bear tiie fol- 
lowing proportions: — ^Four parts ci cabbage to one of potatoes ; tfares 
parts of turnips to one idam ; two parts of carrots and ^nnaeh to one 
idmn; and about three parts and a half of potatoes to one of riei^ 
lentils, beans, French ^eans, and dry peas. 

KOUBISHMEZrr Bff FOOD. 

The wholesome or unwholesome character of any aliment depends, 
in a great measure, on the state of the digestiye organs, in any giv«B 
case. Sometimes, a particular kind of food is called whcdesome be- 
cause it produced a beneficial effect of a particular character on tiis 
system of an indiyidual. In this case, howcTer, it is to be considered 
as a medicine, and can be called wholesome only fw those whose sys- 
tems are in the same condition. Very often a simple alimoit is made 
indigestiUe by artificial cookery. Aliments abounding in tsA, are un- 
wholesome, because fjut resists ^e operation of the gastric Juice. Hie 
addition of too much spice makes many an innocent aliment izjurious, 
because spices resist the action of the digestive organs, and produce an 
irritation of particular parts of the system. 

In any given case, the digestive power of the individual is to be 
considered, in order to determine whetiier a particular aliment is 
wholesome or not In general, we can only say, that aliment Is 
healthy which is easily soluble, and is suited to tiie power of digestion 
of the individual ; and, in order to render the aliment perfect, the nu- 
tritious parts must be mixed up with a certain quantity of innocent 
substance affording no nouriiiiment, to fill the stomach ; because there 
la no donbt that many persons ii^Jure their health by taking too ninoh 
nutritious ft>od. In this case, the nutritious parts, whkdi cannot ba 
dissolved, act precisely like food which is, in itseU; indigestive. 
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It is a very mistaken idea that the nourishment in food is according 
to the quantity : a person may eat a great deal of some articles, and 
receive very little nonrishment from diem. The quantity of noarish- 
ment depends greatly on the aromatic flavor contained in food ; and 
whatever is insipid to the taste is of little service to the stomach. 
Now, the difference between good cookery and bad cookery lies prin- 
dpally in the development of the flavor of oar food ; articles properly 
cooked yield the whole of it ; by good cookery we make the most 
of every thing — ^by bad cookery, the least. 

BREAD, NEW AND STALE. 

New-baked bread possesses a peculiar softness and tenacity which 
is familiar to most people, and, though generally conadered less digest- 
ible, is a £Eivorite with maoy. After two or three days it loses its s<^ 
ness, becomes free and crumbly, and apparently drier. In common 
language, the bread becomes stale, or it is stale bread. It is generally 
supposed that this change arises from the bread becoming actually 
drier by the gradual loss of water ; but this is not so. Stale bread 
contafhs almost exactly the same proportion of water as new bread 
after it has become completely cold. The change is merely in the in- 
ternal arrangement of the molecules of the bread. A proof of this is, 
that if we put a stale loaf into a closely-covered tin, expose it for half 
an hour or an hour to a heat^ not exceeding that of boiling water, and 
then remove the tin, and allow it to cool, the loa^ when taken out, 
will be restored in appearance and properties to the state of new bread. 
The quantity of water which well-baked wheaten bread contains, 
amounts on an average to about forty-^ve per cent The bread, we 
eat, therefore, is nearly one half water. — Johnston's Chemiitry (^ Cimr 
monLife, 

ICAJONa COFFEE 

Ooffee, as very commonly prepared, by persons unacquidnted with 
its nature, is a decoction, and is boiled for some time, under a mistaken 
notion that the strength is not extracted unless it be boiled. But the 
flM)t is Just the reverse. The fine aromatic oil which produces the 
flavor and strength of the cofiee, is dispelled and lost by boiling; and 
a mucilage is extracted at the same time, which also tends to make it 
flat and weak. The beet modes are, to pour boiling water through the 
ooflee in a biggin or strainer, which is found to extract nearly all the 
strength ; or, to pour boiling water upon it, and set it on the Are, not 
to exceed ten minutes. The Turks and Arabs boil the coffee, it is 
14 
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true, but tbej boil each cup by itself; and only for a mo men t , so that 
the effect is, in fitct, much the same as that of infbsion, and not like 
that of decoction. They do not separate the coffee itself from the in- 
fusion, but leave the whole in the cnp. 

BoiLma Eeos. 

The nonrishment contained in eggs has never yet been qaestioDed ; 
but few persons are aware how eggs lose this property in cooking. 
^ The yolk of eggs,'' says Dr. Hnnter, ^ either eaten raw or digkiif 
boiled, is, perhaps, the most salutary of all animal substances. It is 
taken up into the body of the chick, and is the first food presented to 
it by Nature after its departure from the shelL It is a natural soup, 
and in all jaundice cases no food is equal to it When the gall is either 
too weak, or, by any accidental means, is not permitted to flow in suf- 
ficient quantity into the duodenum, our food, which oonsosts of watery 
and oily parts, cannot form a union so as to become that soft and 
balsamic fiuid called chyle. Such is the nature of the yolk of an egg 
that it is 'capable of uniting water and oil into a unifcHin sabstanoe, 
thereby making up for the deficiency of natural bile. When aabmitted 
to a long continuance of culinary heat, the nature of the egg is totally 
changed ; so that, when eggs are medicinally used, ihej should be eaten 
raw, or but very slightly boiled." 

YEABT. 

The yeast with which we raise our bread Is a minute plant belong- 
ing te the division of the Oonfervsd. In the heat of the fermentation 
of the Juice of ripe grapes the plants are produced by millions, a dngle 
cubic inch of such yeast, free from adhering water, containing eleven 
hundred and fifty-two millions of the minute organisms. The oefis or 
globules vary in size fh>m ,|j^, to jjm ^^ ^^ English inch. — Johh- 
BTON^s Chemutry of Common L\fe» 

BOAST Ain) BOILED MEATS. 

Contradictory statonents are made of the relatiTe nouriahment in 
roast and boiled meats; which may be reconciled as foUows: In meat, 
both albumen and gelatine exist; and as the latter is soluble in warm 
water, hence the difEbrence in the nutritious quality of butcher^s meat, 
according to the mode of cooking it When, for instance, meat is 
boiled, the gseater part of the gelatine is extracted and retained by the 
soup ; when, on the cQn|3rary, ^t is roasted, the gelatinous matter Is not 
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remoYod; so that roasted meat oontains both gelatine and alhomen, 
and ahoold, therefore, be more nntritions than b<Nled. 

DfPUBB WATER. 

It is a mistake to suppose that water, because it contains animal- 
cules or conferviB, is neoessarilj nnwholesome. However repugnant 
to onr feelings it maj be to use water containing these foreign bodies, 
it is only when thej are dead and putrid that danger arises from their 
presence. — Dr, Daubbnt. 

BELATIYE PURITY OF WATERS. 

Generally speaking, rain water which falls in remote country dis- 
tricts is the purest; then comes river water; next, the water of lakes; 
after these, common spring waters; and then the water of mineral 
springs. The waters of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azo^ which are 
only brackisb, follow next; then those of the great ocean ; then those 
of the Mediterranean and inland seas ; and last of all come those of 
lakes, which, like the Caspian Sea, the Dead Sea, and Lake Aral, pos- 
sess no known outlet. The waters of the great ocean and its branches 
contain from 2,200 to 2,800 grains of saline matter in the gallon ; those 
of the Dead Sea, in some places, 11,600 ; in others as much as 21,000 
grains, or one-fourth part of their whole weight. Those of a small lake 
east of the steppes of the Wolga contain as much as three-fifths of their 
weight of saline matter. — Johnston^s ChemUtry qf Common L\fe. 

COFFEE A DI8INFE0TANT. 

Coffee is a powerful deodoriser : it has instantly destroyed the smell 
of putrefying meat ; and in half a minute it has permanently cleared 
a house of the effluvium of a cesspool To use coffee for these disin- 
fecting purposes, dry the raw bean, pound it in a mortar, and roast the 
powder on a moderately heated iron plate until it is of a dark brown 
tint; then sprinkle it in sinks or cesspools, or lay it on a plate in the 
room which you wish to have purified. Coffee-acid or coffee-oil acts 
more readily in minute quantities. 

NUTRIMENT IN COFFEE. 

M. Payen shows that coffee, slightly roasted, contains the maximum 
of aroma, weight, and nutrition. He declares coffee to be very nutri- 
tious, as it contains a large quantity of azote ; three times as much 
nutriment as tea, and more than twioe the nourishment of soup 
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(b<miUon), Chioory oontoins only half the iratrimeot of ooffae. M. 
Payen has also ohtained from ooffee a crystalline extract capable o£ 
giving a deep green color to fiv^ thousand times its wei^t of water 
or spirit 

DANOEB FBOM OOPPSB OOOKIHG UTSN8IL& 

The precise danger from the use of copper cooking ntenals imper- 
fectly tinned is far from being generally nnderstood. It appears that 
the acid contained in stews, as lemon-Jaice, though it does not diaeolTe 
copper by being merely boiled in it a few minutes, neyertheless^ if al- 
lowed to cool and stand in it for some time, will acquire s sensible 
impregnation of poisonous matter, as yerdigris, or the green band 
which lines the interior of the yesseL Dr. Falconer has observed tiiat 
syrup of lemons boiled fifteen minutes in copper or brass pans did not 
acquire a sensible impregnation ; but if it was allowed to cool and 
remain in the pans for twenty-four hours, the impregnation was per^ 
ceptible even to the taste, and was dLscovered by the test of metallic 
iron. This fact has been further confirmed by the researches of Front, 
who states, that in preparing food or preserves in copper, it is not till 
the fluid ceases to cover the metal, and is reduced in temperature, that 
the solution of the metal begins. Unctuous or greasy solutions are 
most liable to become impregnate with poisonous verdigris if left hmg 
in untinned brass or copper vessels. Sir Humphrey Davy asserts that 
weak solutions of common salt, such as are daily made by adding a 
little salt to boiling vegetables and other eatables in our kitchens, act 
powerfully on copper vessels, although strong ones do not affect them. 

8PUBIOU8 60DA WATBB. 

Most of the beverage sold as Soda Water is improperly named; it 
should rather be called effervescing water, for it has not a particle of 
soda in it : it is merely water with carbonic add forced into it by using 
mechanical pressure, as that of a condensing syringe or a powerful 
force-pump. The water by this treatment will effervesce violently 
when poured out; have a brisk, agreeable, acerb taste ; and, althon^ 
in other respects an acid, is not sour. If a little soda has been dis- 
solved in the water previously to its impregnation, the result would 
be pure soda water. 

BHESBT. 

The wines of Xeres consist o[ two kinds, sweet and dry, eadi of 
which is subdivided into two other varieties. Amontillado bekngs 
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to the latter class, the other description prodaced from the dry wine 
being sherrj, properly so called, that which passes generally by that 
name. These two wines, though differing from each other in th€ pecu- 
liarities of color, smell, and flavor, are produced from the same grape 
and in precisely a similar manner ; indeed it frequently happens that of 
two or more betas filled with the same sweet wine, and subjected to 
the same manipulation, the one becomes amontillado and the other 
natural sherry. This change takes place ordinarily during the first year, 
but sometimes during the second, but its cause and nature are quite 
unexplained. Natural sherry has a peculiar aromatic fiavor, somewhat 
richer than amontillado, and partakes of three different colors, pale, or 
straw, golden, and deep golden, the latter being the description usually 
denominated by us brown sherry. Amontillado is a straw-color only, 
more or less shaded according to its age. Its flavor is drier and more 
delicate than that of natural sherry. It is less abundant than the 
other, and is age for age dearer. It derives its name from Montilla in 
Upper Andalusia. The two sweet wines of Xeres are the " Pazarite *' 
or ^' Pedro Ximenes," and the ^^ Muscatel.** The first named is made 
from a species of grape called Pedro Ximenes, sweeter in quality than 
that which produces the dry slierry, and which is exposed much longer 
to the sun previous to manufacture, its condition when pressed re- 
sembling very much that of a raisin. Fermentation is consequently 
much more rapid. Muscate wine is produced from the grape of that 
name and is still sweeter than the Pedro Ximenes ; its color is also 
deeper, but the color of both, like that of the two dry wines, increases 
in proportion to their age, a circumstance exactly the reverse of what 
takes place in French wines. A greater or less amount of boiled wine 
added to the other is also said to affect the color. Sherry, in a com* 
mercial point of view, dates only from 1720. In the neighborhood of 
Xeres there are now under cultivation from 10,000 to 12,000 arpenU of 
vines, which produce annually 70,000 to 76,000 hogsheads of wine, or 
did before the recent attacks of the vine-disease. The ripest grapes 
are selected for the best wines. The wines of Xeres, like all those of 
Spain^ require the addition of the necessary body for exportation, and 
prior to shipment (none being sold onder four to five years of age,) 
between a fiftieth and sixtieth of brandy is added. San Lucas, Porto, 
Santa Maria and Malaga, produce inferior and q>urious varieties of 
sherry. 

COLOR OP WINE. 

It Is an erroneous idea to suppose that ttkiU wine is exclusively 
the produce of white grapes. Fermentation alone determines the 
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color. The Juice oonttined in both the red and the white grape is 
nearly as colorless as water ; except in one pecnllar species, whidi is 
called the djer, ^ raitin teintwrier^^ the liquor of whicAi is <^ a pnrple 
hue. If the juice of the grapes which have been gently pressed bj 
the feet of men in the tab of the vineyard, is drawn off^ and allowed 
to ferment without the skin, the seeds, and the stalks, which contain 
the coloring elements, the wine will certainly be ishite. On the con- 
trary, if the liquor is left to ferment with them, the wine mnst be red. 
White champagne is made, for instance, from a grape so deep in 
color, as to appear actually black; and sherry is indiscriminately 
made from cdored and colorless gnq>es, although a white wine. Bed 
and white port are produced from the same grape, the fbrmer with, 
and the latter without the husk being allowed to remain in the must 
during its fermentation. The red coloring matter in the hnsk is oi 
an astringent nature; and it communicates the same quality to the 
wine, as well as a slight roughness. The husk is, however, oapaUe 
of communicating but a light red color : when the red is deep, it is 
the effect of artificial color imparted ; and a deep red color is neyer a 
desirable quality. 

DEOANTINa MADKntA AND OLABBT. 

A frequent error is that of decanting Madeira wine and leaving the 
stopper out ; it is a barbarous sjrstem and cannot be sufficiently repro- 
bated. The fine nutty flavor so much prized by the gastronomic 
planters, the indescribable aroma, the nosegay in short, is deetn^ed 
by this senseless process ; your pseudo Judge says it renders the wine 
soft and silky, for which read flat and vapid. Above aS, never put 
your Madeira into a decanter — it is little short of sacrilege. Keep it 
in the black botUe, and never take the cork out but to replenish 
yourg^asB. 

The error Just pointed out as regards Madeira applies also to 
Claret; for some tmthioking persons will pour it into g^ass Jugi^ t^ 
not decanters. By this means, the delicate and frtigrant bouquet is 
destroyed. Kever be guilty of such injustice to this truly delidoos 
wine ; there is never any crust or deposit in good Claret, and you may 
safely pass the bottle, but with this spedal obervance, never leave it 
uncoriced. 

FBOTHIKG CHAMPAGNE. 

The manufacturers of Champagne, to preserve its sweetness, and 
promote effervescence, commonly odd to each bottle a portion of 
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Bjrap, composed of sugar-candy and cream of tartar; the highly 
frothing kinds receiving the largest quantity. Therefore, contrary to. 
the prevailing opinion, when " the wine sparkleth in the gloss, and 
moveth itself aright," it is most to be avoided, unless the attributes of 
age should countervail all its noxious properties. 

The prevalent notion that a glass of champagne cannot be too 
quickly swallowed, is erroneous; and it is no bad test of the quality of 
champagne, to have it exposed, for some hours, in a wine-glass, when, 
if originally of the highest order, it will be found to have lost its car- 
bonic add, but entirely to retain its body and flavor, which had before 
been concealed by its effervescence. Ohampagne should, therefore, 
not be drunk till this active effervescence is over, by those who would 
relish the above characteristic qualities. 

6till champagne is often mistaken by its qualities: it is a strong 
beating wine, though commonly thought to be weak and cooling. 

The idea that champagne is apt to occasion gout seems to be con- 
tradicted by th^ infrequency of that disorder in the province where it 
is made. — ^Db. Hendebson, and Prof. Bbandb. 



GAB m DWELLING HOUSEa— ITS USES, CONVENIENCES, AND 
ECONOMY. 

Gas is superior to every other material as a light-giving agent, not 
only on account of the brilliancy of its effects, and its cheapness, but 
because it is safer, enonomizes time and labor, and is more easily 
managed. Always in tlieir places, the lighting and putting out of gas 
lights is the work only of an instant No sparks or impurities are 
blown or otherwise scattered about; and, consequentiy, there is no 
risk of damaging, or setting fire to dothes or fbrniture, as so often 
happens with lamps and candles. The time usually occupied in dean- 
ing candlesticks and trimming lamps is no trifling matter; to say 
nothing of the dirt, the disagreeable odors, and the waste consequent 
thereon. 

The management of gas is perfectiy simple and easy. All that 
is really necessary to be known about turning it on, and a^usting the 
supply, iind turning it ofl', to ensure perfect safety, might be acquired, 
by practice, in a few minutes. The most ordinary degree of care and 
observation are sufficient to guard against an escapement of gas. 
When that happens, whether by mistake, neglect, or defect in the 
pipes or fittings, it is easUy remedied. The odor of gas is so unlike 
every other, constituting one of its most valuable properties, that it 
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can thereby be instaBtly detected, traced to its sonroe, and immeffi- 
ately prevented. Let it not be suppoeed that the odor of gas in a 
hooae is a common oooorrence. Such a case is exceptiTe, and » as 
mmeoessarj as that drains, or sewers, or cesspools, shonM be dioked, 
or overflowiDg, or left uncovered. When an escape of gas is sos- 
pected or known to exist, open the door and window of the room, and 
search for it immediatdy — ^bnt not with a lighted candle, and the 
cause will soon be discovered. 

It must be conceded that in a house well lighted with gas, then 
are comforts and means of enjojnnent which are unknown where, from 
necessity or preference, candles or lamps are still in use. The advan- 
tages of a good light in all parts of a house, from the cellar to the 
attics, as contrasted with an indifferent or a positively bad one, are not 
likely to be denied. By a ffood light is intended just so much as is 
necessary — a moderate, but not an excessive quantity — snffident for all 
practical purposes, but no waste. In lighting private apartments this 
is a condition of the utmost importance. In shops and other places of 
business, where doors are constantly open, and there are other means 
of ventilation, it is not so. There a great quantity of light is neces- 
sary, and, as frequently happens, the number and arrangement of the 
gas-burners are intended to attract attention even more than the goods 
displayed for sale. In the quietness of the family this must be avoided. 
For special purposes, it may be desirable to have the means <^ bril- 
liantly lighting up particular apartments ; but on ordinary occasion^ 
gas should be used solely with reference to comfort and utility. 

It is sometimes said that gas is injurious to the eyes. During 
twenty years of careful observaticm and inquiry, no instance of the 
kind has ever come to my knowledge. A powerful lig^t imprudently 
used, or improperly directed, might be expected to be hurtful ; but in 
that case light from oil, tallow, wax, or turpentine, would be equally 
objectionable as that from gas. To say that a good light, in the s^ise 
in which the term is here employed, is injurious, and that an indif- 
ferent or bad one is not so, is about as reasonable as to aflirm that the 
light of the moon is more useftil than that of the sun, or that it is 
easier and more congenial to the feelings to read, or write, or work by 
fire-light^ than by that from candles. 

The eyes are more distressed, and sight more impaired, by a few 
days of over-striumng in the dimness of candle light, than by years of 
closer Implication in the li^t from a properly regulated gas-burner. 
A good gas light, prodndng as nearly as possible the same effects ss 
diffused sun light, placed at a proper distance from, and above, the 
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eyes, is not injurious ; bat, on the contrarj, ezoeedinglj agreeable 
and eminently preservatiye. The direction in which artificial light 
fiills upon the eyes has not received sufficient attention. Table lamps 
and candles are, in most instances, too low ; that is, the light is too 
near the plane of the axis of the eye to be comfortable, or to produce 
the best illnminating effects. The natural, and, therefore, the most 
appropriate position for the light, is at a convenient distance above 
the eye ; the angular directi<m being, of course, dependent on the 
height and dimensions of the room. In this respect, gas has an ad- 
vantage over other modes of lighting; the situation as well as the 
quantity of the light, being determinable with the greatest accuracy. 

An uncomfortable degree of heat is sometimes complained of as 
one of the results of lighting a room with gas. By a little forethought, 
and a few nmple con^vances, this might be prevented. Let it be 
remembered that the quantity of heat emitted by lamps, candles, and 
gas-lights is, in practice, very nearly in proportion to the quantity of 
light obtained. It matters not, therefore, what means are employed 
or materials used in procuring light ; for, if a certain quantity be con- 
sidered necessary, and there be more at one time than another, or by 
using gas instead of candles the quantity be permanently increased, 
the heat diffused throughout the apartment must necessarily be in- 
oreased in the same proportion. 

It must also be understood, that the products of combustion are 
precisely the same in their chemical constitution, whether the Hght- 
giving material be wax, tallow, oil, or gas. If gas be well purified, it 
not only yields a more brilliant light from a fiame of the same dimen- 
sions, but its combustion is more perfect than that of lamps and can- 
dles. In using the latter, there is a preparatory process of vapor- 
ization — a necessary part of the light-f^ving operation. In burning 
gan this is dispensed with, and many unpleasant odors are thereby 
avoided. 

How happens it that a room onoe considered so comfortable when 
lighted by candles, riiould all at <moe become oppressively warm when 
lighted by gas ? This is a question not very difficult to answer. It is 
an every-day occurrenoe. In the room referred to on ordinary occa- 
sions, there had probably been two candles used. On special occasions 
the number might have been increased to four. Gas light is intro- 
duced. The usual habits of prudence and economy In the use and 
management of light seem to be entirely forgotten. Qbb being much 
cheaper than candles, the light more agreeable, and the quantity so 
easily increased* all the thoughts are absorbed in lighting the room 
14^ 
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efQ»otlvelj. If oclj one gas-burner be nsed— and that perbape msj 
not be the proper form and size adapted to the room — it is Bkel j that 
in the first ezperienoes of a good light, the quantity may be equal to 
that from eight, or ten, or eren tw^e oandks. If two bomen 
instead of one be nsed, even sopposing them to be appropriate, a^ of 
a smaller size, it is not likely that there will be leas fi^t than from 
eight or ten candles. 

In the case here desoribed^ is it wonderfdl that the room shooM 
be nnoomfortably warm? What is to be done? Be more eoonomiol 
of li^t Obtain the advioe of those whose knowledge and ezperieoce 
may be relied on, and, fdlowing their direoticms, use snitaUe hnnisn 
and glasses, admit a oontinoons supply of fi-esh air to the room, and 
adopt some of the simplest and ohei^[>est methods of Tentilati<Hi. AH 
will then go on well. Every room and passage in a house might be 
properly, that is, efifectively lighted ; and there need be no waste of 
gas, no excess of light, no uncomfortable degree of heat, and what is 
likely to be of equal importance, no cause of coroidaint about expense. 
These conditions imply good management ; by which is meant just the 
same amount of care and watchfdlness as are usually exerdsed oyer 
other dcmiestic arrangements. 

There is no reason why gas should be wasted, or used extravagantly, 
any more than that the most ordinary articles of food, or dothing, or 
fuel, should be thrown away or misapplied. This is a part of domeedo 
management in which servants require to be weU instructed. Until 
it is explained to them, it is difficult for some persons to undentand 
how that whidi can be seen only by its illumiiiating effiMts can so 
easily be lost, or improperly used, or wilfully wasted. A few lessons 
on this subject will be very usefril. Masters and mistresses will 
increase their own knowledge, by thus endeavoring to impart a 
little of that which ought to be possessed by other members ci their 
household. 

When it is said the cost of gas is equal only to one-seveoth of that 
of (mould) candles, be it remembered the comparative cost of the ma- 
terials has reference to equal quantities of li^t frtmi each. To sap- 
pose that the light in a room hitherto supplied by two candles^ and 
afterwards by gas equal to twelve candles, would cost less in the latter 
case than in the former, would be a very great mistake. Experience 
soon corrects these errors ; but it sometimes brings with it a feding 
of dis^pointment, if not of dissatiafaction. The low price at which 
gas is sold, leaves a wide margin for practising economy. It is impos- 
sible for any one, in the transition from candles to gas, to be satisfied 
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with the same quantity of light they had formerly Tised. This is a 
praotioal result ; and so long as the excess is kept within reasonable 
limits, every statement here made abont the cheapness of gas, in com- 
parison with candles and lamps, will be ftdly yerified. 

There is no bomer better adapted for private houses than the 
onion-Jet, commonly called the fish-taiL It is made of varions sizes, 
and is cheap and durable. The smallest sizes answer the purpose of 
8ing}e-jet burners for bed-rooms and passages ; whilst the larger are so 
easily adjusted as circumstances require, that the combustion of the 
gas is perfect when the quantity c^ light is smalL 

In choosing fittings no spedal directicms are neceasary. 80 great 
is the variety, and so easy is it to obtain whatever is suitable, both in 
price and appearance, that every one's wants can be supplied. As a 
matter of taste, it is dedrable to think of the height and area of the 
rooms, the color of the walls, the style of the fumitilre, and the uses 
to which the rooms are applied. light and elegant fittings, tasteful 
in design and beautiftiUy got up as respects workmanship, have taken 
the place of the unmeaning masses of metal which formerly disfigured, 
and assisted in over-heating, the best rooms in a house. This is an 
important change, and in the right direction ; due, in a great measure, 
to the chei^ness of gas, and the increased demand consequent thereon. 
The cost of fittings was formerly an obstacle to the use of gas. There 
is no longer any canse for complaint in this department. Cheapness, 
usefhlness, durability, and embellishment, are easily found so to har- 
monize that the pocket need take no exception to what is most ap- 
proved by the eye. 

It deserves notice that the use of ground (rou^^ed) glasses is at- 
tended by loss of light, and, as a ocmsequence, more gas is required, 
and, therefore, an additional quantity of heat produced. Under the 
most favorable conditions, at least one-fourth of the light is absorbed ; 
and when the glasses lose their ccdor a still greater quantity, varying 
from a third to one-hal£ Every thing need not be given up to utUity, 
nor must too much be yielded to appearances. A middle course is the 
easiest and the wisest. All kinds of gas glasses, especially those used 
with fish-tail bumerS) might be made suffici^itly ornamental, if the 
lower parts were left perfectly bright. The light would, in that case, 
be most abundantly diffused, exactly where it is most needed ; whilst 
comfort and economy would be ea^y and pleasantly combined. 

Ventilation is a sulject much too difficult to be discussed in a few 
pages. Some general directions are all that can be promised, and it is 
hoped they will prove sufficient. 
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Taking anj nmnber of houses in a given looaHtj, it is not to bo 
denied that those well lighted with gas are more eaailj and effiri fitly 
Yontilated than tlie others. Spontaneous ventilation, that which moafe 
closely imitates natoral processes, is greatlj promoted, aad indeed is 
always in operation, in a honse whose walls, and ceilings, and fkmi- 
ture are dry and warnu In such ciromnstances it is impossible that 
air can remain at rest. A constant interchange is effected ; tnth air 
forcing itself in, and having its temperature raised ; when, making its 
escape, it gives place to a farther supply at a lower temperatore. 

The process Jost described might be greatly assisted by the admis- 
sion, by day and night, and at all seasons, of a certain quantity of oold 
air into the principal passages of a house. An opening in a door or 
window, properly protected from weather, and on the most sheltered 
side of the house, is all that is required. Partition walls, and others 
which are battened, usually supply a means of indirect commnnicatiop, 
between floors and ceilings, with the roof of the house. No better 
system of ventilation can be adopted than to admit a properly regv- 
lated quantity of air, in this way, to particular rooms where it is most 
needed. Tiding the air from the top of the house, that is, from the 
roof^ instead of the bottom (the kitchen and other domestic offices^ it 
is always cool and wholesome. In many instances, advantage might 
be taken of a picture,' or a looking-glass, or a book-case to conceal an 
opening in the plastering, the nearer the ceiling the better, say ten or 
twelve iaches square, for the ingress of air. This should be covered 
with perforated zinc, to keep out insects, and fitted up with a sliding- 
door adjustable at pleasure. 

In devising plans for ventilating, many persons are greatly troubled 
about getting rid of the heated air, and they are disi^pointed because 
it will not make its escape at any opening tiiey may choose for it It 
is easier to begin by admitting a continuous supply of cool pure air; 
Just so much of it, according to season, and temperature, and other 
circumstances, as shall be agreeable, and yet its presence should not be 
indicated by creating a draft If this be well looked after, there need 
be no anxiety about what becomes of the vitiated air. That must be 
displaced by the entrance of fresh air. Both kinds cannot occupy the 
same place at the same time. This is vent&tion on the truest princi- 
ples, and without risk of having the head almost blown oil^ or the 
feet frozen. 

The gasometer is now so generally used that any description of it 
is here unnecessary. As an accurate and disinterested measurer, be- 
tween buyer and seller, it has no equal in conmiercial transactioos. 
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Its ocmstruction and mode of operation, the working of the index, and 
its means of recording the quantity of gas which passes through the 
machine, are easily explained and quickly nnderstood, by those who 
wish to possess the necessary information. 

In estimating the relative cost of gas light, as compared, with the 
light from tallow, wax, and oil, it has been already stated, that 
eqdal quantities of light from each material form the basis of snch 
calculations. 

In comparkon with the cheapest kind of lamp oil, the cost of light 
irom gas will be less than one-fifth, and compared with sperm oil only 
one-ninth. Gas is admirably adapted, and is coming extensiyely into 
use, for warming, yentilating, and cooking ; and for many other pur- 
poses both domestic and oommerdaL Cooking by gas is easily under- 
stood, and is very cleanly and conyenient. In many other respects it 
possesses advantages so peculiarly its own, that it needs only to be 
fairly tried to realize all that can be said in its favor. Roasting by 
gas is the perfection of that part of the culinary art The meat thus 
prepared, both in flavor and nutritive properties, is superior to that 
cooked by an open fire ; and this is as applicable to the smallest, as it 
is to the largest joints. In baking ccJces, or pastry, the requisite 
knowledge is acquired in a few hours ; the heat being r^nlated with 
such accuracy as always to ensure success. In warming by gas it is 
desirable that the stove should communicate with a flue or chimney ; 
but always in such a manner as that, whilst the products of combus- 
tion escape, as much as possible of the heat may be retained in the 
apartment. 

HOW TO BUBN OOAL. 

Nine out of ten who attempt to bum coal in a stove, waste about 
as much coal as is necessary to be consumed for the obtaining of all 
the heat desirable. The following rules for the inexperienced, are 
worthy of note : — 

Finty To make a coal fire. Put in a double handful of shavings, 
or use light kindling-wood instead. Fill the earthen cavity (if the 
stove has one) nearly full of chunks of dry wood, say four to six 
inches in length. On the top put a dozen lumps of egg coal. Light 
with a paper from beneath. In ten minutes add about twenty lumps 
more of coal. As soon as the wood has burnt out, fill the cavity half 
to two-thirds of coaL The fire will be a good one. The coal will, by 
these directions, become thoroughly ignited. 
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Second^ Never M a stove more thui hak* or two-thirds Ml of eoal, 
even in the coldest weather. 

Thirdy When the fire ia low, never shake the grate or disturb the 
ashes, bnt add from ten to fifteen small lamps <tf ooal, and set the 
drangiit open. When these are heated through and somewhat ignited, 
add the amoont necessary for a new fire, bat do not distari> the ashes 
yet Let the draught be open half an honr. Now shake out the 
ashes. The coal will be thoronghlj ignited, and will keep the stove 
at high heat from six to twelve hours, according to the oddness of the 
weather. 

Fourth, fot very cold weather. After the fire is made, aooordmg 
to role first and third, add every honr abont fifteen to twenty lani]« 
of egg coaL Ton wiU find that the ashes made each honr wHl be 
abont in that n^o. 

SMOKE FBOM OA6-LI0HTB. 

It is pretty generally imagined that the smoking of ceilings is occa- 
sioned by imparity in the gas, whereas, in this case, there is no con- 
nection between the deposition of soot and the qaality of the gas. 
The evil arises either from the flame being nosed so high that some 
of its forked points give oat smoke, or more freqnently fh)m a care- 
less mode of lighting. I^ when lighting the lamps, the stop-cock be 
opened snddenly, and a bnrst of gas be permitted to escape before the 
match be applied to light it, then a strong pnff follows the lighting 
of each barner, and a doad of black smoke rises to the ceiling. This, 
in many hoases and shops, is repeated daily, and the inevitable come- 
quence is a blackened ceiling. In some well-regalated hoases, the 
glasses are taken off and wiped every day, and before they are pat on 
again, the match is applied to the lip of the homer, and the stop- 
cock cautioasly opened, so that no more gas escapes than is soflSdent 
to make a ring of bine flame ; the glasses being then pat on qoite 
straight, the stopcocks are gently turned, until the flames stand at 
three inches high. When this is done, few chinm^-glasses will bo 
broken, and the ceilings will not be blackened for years. — 8ib Johv 

BOBISON. 

KEEPING TEA. 

It is alleged that Tea is injured by being kept too long in England ; 
but this assertion is disproved by experience and facts : for it is weU 
known that good black tea is kept in China, like wine, and improved 
by age ; and the London brokers maintain, that oonmion black teas 
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are decidedly improved by keeping, in a proper place, even if for only 
two years ; that even the common sorts of teas are better liked by the 
public, when kept, than they wonld be if fresli ; they nsed not to be, 
bnt they are now. Common green tea is not much idtered ; bnt black 
tea gets stronger, and common bohea, if kept for more than two 
years, will sell for a higher price than if fresh. Neither the Ohinese 
nor natives of Japan ever use tea before it has been kept at least a 
year ; because, when fresh, it is said to prove narcotic, and to dis- 
order the drinker. 

EMBALMING IN E0TPT. 

There were three different ways of embalming. The most mag- 
nificent was bestowed only upon persons of distingnished rank, and the 
expense amounted to a talent of silver, abont £187 10«. (Oalmet says, 
about £300) sterling; but twenty min», or sixty pounds, was consider- 
ed moderate ; and the lowest price was very smaU. When a person 
of distinction died, the body was put into a coffin ; the upper exterior 
of which represented the deceased, with suitable embellishment. The 
coffin itself was usually made of sycamore wood, which, according to 
Dumont, is almost incorruptible : sometimes deal was used, in which 
case it was brought from abroad. The embalming of the body occu- 
pied from forty to seventy days. It consisted mainly of the introduc- 
tion of astringent drugs and spices into the body, anointing it with 
oils of cedar, myrrh, and cinnamon, and saturating it with nitre. It 
was then washed, and wrapped in linen bands dipped in myrrh and 
gum, — ^these bands in some instances being one thousand yards long, 
—commencing at the head, and tenninating at the feet, avoiding the 
&ce. The body was then restored by the embalmers to the relations, 
who placed it in the coffin. A less expensive process of embalming 
was simply to iniect into the bowels a liquid extract of cedar, and 
wrapping up the body in salt or nitre ; others were soaked, or, as 
some think, boiled in a kind of bitumen made of mixed resinous sub- 
stances, lliey were then placed, without any other covering than the 
bandages saturated with this substance, in sepulchres, and there depos- 
ited in rows by thousands. 

GERMAN SILYEB. 

German Silver derives its name from the fact, that its first intro- 
duction in the arts, to any great extent, was made in Germany. It is, 
however, nothing more than the white copper \<mg known in Ohina. 
It does not contdn a single particle of real silver ; for it is only an 
alloy of copper, nickel, and zinc. 
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SPURIOUS OILDDSO. 

Mnoh of this work is ezeonted without a particle of gold, but 
it speedily becomes tarnished and discolored, llie chei^ gilding of 
picture and looking>glafls frames is thns ezeonted, and conseqoentlj, is 
liable to these defects ; wherefore it is false economy to employ any 
bntgold leaf. The common ^* gilding '* metal is copper beatea oot 
into very thin plates, and afterwards rendered yellow like gold, by ex- 
posing them to the ftimes of zinc, without any real mixture of it in 
the metaL 

COMPOSITION OF GLASS. 

Glass has nsoally been considered to be a strictly chemical combi- 
nation of its ingredients, and a very perfect artificial compound. Sodi, 
howerer, is not the case, the alkali in common glass being in a Tery 
imperfect state of combination. Thns Mr. Griffiths has shown that if 
either flint-glass or plate-glass be finely pulverized in an agate mortar, 
then placed upon turmeric paper, and moistened with pure water, 
strong indications of fi'ee alkali will be obtained. Mr. Farraday con- 
siders s^aas rather as a solution of different substances one in another 
than as a strong chemical compound ; and it owes its power of redst- 
ing (chemical) agents generally to its perfectly compact state, and the 
existence of an insoluble and unchangeable film of silica or highly aili- 
cated matter upon its surface. — Bakerian Lecture^ Fhilot. Thtm, 
1880. 

AOONTTB 

Was regarded by the ancients as the most violent of all poisons : henoe 
they fabled it to be the invention of Hecate, and sprung from the foam 
of Cerberus. Persons, only by smelling the ftill-blown flower, are said to 
have been seized with swooning-fits, and to have lost their sight for 
two or three days ; and a criminal has been put to death by swallow- 
ing a dram of the aconite-root 

Many fotal cases of poisoning have occurred by the accidental 
substitution of Aconite Root, or Monkshood (Aeonitum napellui), for 
Horse-radish ; but the roots of the two plants, instead of resembling 
each other, have scarcely any appearance in common. The only re- 
semblance is in the crowns : thus Monkshood is conical in form, and 
ti^rs imperceptibly to a point ; whilst Horse-radish is slightly conical 
at the crown, then cylindrical, or nearly so, and almost the same 
thickness for many inches. Monkshood is coflTee-colored externally; 
Horse-radish is white, with a yellow tinge. Moonkshood is named 
firom the resemblance of its flower to the hood of a monk. 
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POISON OP NIOOTINB. 
Smokers^ hj inhaling the fnm^ of tobacco, introduce into their 
system a certaJii quantity (though small) of poisonous matter, or Nic- 
otine. When pure, its acrid smell slightly resembles that of tobacco ; 
but when Tolatilized by heat, it throws out vapors which are so oppres- 
sive, that breathing becomes difficult in a room where a drop of the 
liquid has been spilled. M. Orfila killed many dogs by applying five 
drops of nicotine on their tongues ; with twelve drops death ensued 
in twelve minutes. Two drops applied to the tongue of a cock caused 
death almost instantaneously. Nicotine can be detected as easily as min- 
eral poisons; and when Gustave Foignies was poisoned by the Count 
Bocarm^, a few years since In Belgium, with nicotine, it was detected by 
M. Stas in the flooring of the dining-room wherein Gustave died, al- 
though that flooring had been washed with soap, oil, and warm water. 

ON THE PREVENTION OP THE OXIDATION OP METALS. 

Those familiar with the electrical science are well acquainted 
with the fact that zinc exercises positive relations with regard to most 
other metals. In other words, it possesses the power of keeping them 
in a negative state when in contact with them. In this negative state 
they are incapable of entering into combination with oxygen, and this 
circumstance may be applied with much advantage to the prevention 
of the oxidation of machinery, especially such parts of it as, in the 
case of marine engines, are liable to come in contact with water. 
Many instances will at once suggest themselves, in which much man- 
ual labor might be saved by the simple contrivance of appending either 
a ring or a slip of zinc to the metal to be preserved bright. It would 
be especially applicable in the case of bayonets and rifle barrels ; and 
a sine edging to a scabbard would prevent rusting of the sword. 

8ALTNES8 OP THE SEA. 

The sea is supposed to have acquired its saline principle when the 
globe was in the act of subsiding from a gaseous state. The density 
of sea water depends upon the quantity of saline matter it contains : 
the proportion is generally about three or four per cent., though it 
varies in diflTerent places ; the ocean contains more salt in the southern 
than in the northern hemisphere, the Atlantic more than the Pacific. 
The greatest proportion of salt in the Pacific is in the parallels of 22"* 
N. lat and 17** S. lat : near the equator it is less ; and in the Polar 
Seas it is least^ from the melting of the ice. The saltness varies with the 
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BMsons in tlMse regions, and the fredi wtter, being fighter, » vpper- 
moet Rain makes tha sor&oe of the sea fresher than the mtcrior 
parts, and the influx of riTers renders the ocean less sah at their csta* 
aries: the Atlantic is brackish 800 miles from the month of the 
Amazon. Deep seas are more saline than those that are shaDow, ad 
inland seas communicating with the main are less salt, from the rirsn 
that flow into tbem : to this, howerer, the Mediterranean is an ex- 
ception, occasioned bj the great eraporation and the influx d salt cv- 
rents from the Black Sea and the AUantia The water in the Straits 
of Gibraltar, at the depth of 670 fathoms, isfour times as salt as that st 
the surface. Fresh water freezes at the temperature of 82* of Fahren- 
heit ; the point of congelation of salt water is lower. As the spedfie 
gravity of tbe water of the Greenland Sea is about 1.02664, it does not 
freeze tiU its temperature is reduced to 28}*' of Fahrenheit; eo tbatthi 
saline principle preserves the sea in a liquid state to a modi higber 
latitude than if it had been fr^esh, while it is better suited fornsTigatiaa 
by its greater buoyancy. The healthfulness of the sea is ascribed to 
the mixing of the water by tides and currents, which prevents the ac- 
cumulation of putrescent matter. — Sombbvillx'b Phytieal Chogrofkf. 

SALT IN THE OCEAN. 

The amount of common salt in all the oceans is estimated by Scfasf- 
hautl at 8,051,842 cubic geographical miles. This would be about flre 
times more than the mass of the Alps, and only one-third leas tbsa 
that of the Himakyas. The sulphate of soda equals 688,644.86 oulae 
miles, or is equal to the mass <^ the Alps; the chloride of raagnesum 
441,811.80 cubic miles; the lime salts 109,889.44 cuIho milea. The 
above supposes the mean dqrth to be but 975 feet, as estimated bj 
Humboldt. Admitting with Laplace, that the mean depth is 8,S60 
feet, which is more probable, the mass of marine salt will be more than 
double the mass of tbe Himalayas. — Soxdcan's Journal. No, 16. 

TO A8CEBTAIN WHEN A NEW BUILDINO IS DBT EN0U6H TO BI 
INHABITEO. 

The administration of jails at Geneva, after a careM exandnatioo 
of the subject, have established the following rules : — 

1. In the newly erected building, sundry rooms, apparently the 
most dry, and sundry others, apparently the most humid, are to be 
selected. 

2. In the neighborhood of the new house, several rooms are se- 
lected, which have been inhabited already a considerable time, so that 
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the sanitary conation of the latter can he ascertamed ; after that, of 
their inhabitants. In this selection care mtist be taken that among the 
inhabited rooms in which the experiments are to be made, there be 
both those which are well rentilated, dry, and healthy, as well as so 
badly rentilated, and so damp, that the effects thereof be apparent on 
the inhabitants. 

8. Twenty or more rooms in the new honse and in the neighbor- 
hood being thns selected^ an equal quantity of vessels of precisely the 
same capacity, fbrm, and opening, are filled either with fresh-bnmed 
qnicklime, coming ft*om the same kiln and finely pnlverized, or with 
snlphm'ic add of commerce ; five hundred grains is abont the right 
charge for a veseel, either for lime or fbr the add ; bnt it is necessary, 
in either case, that the charges be weighed with the most exact 
balance. 

4. The yessels thns filled have to be placed in all the selected rooms. 
Trustworthy persons have to care that said vessels be placed in the 
midst of the rooms, and that windows, chimneys, and doors, be care- 
fdUy dosed as soon as the vessels are thus placed. In rooms to be 
fhmished with bedsteads dose to the walls, the above vessels are to be 
placed close to such walls. 

5. Twenty-four hours after the exact moment of the location of the 
first vessels, the removal of all the vessels is to take place in the very 
order of the location, and all of them are to be transferred into a room 
where each in its turn is to be weighed. This is to obtain the exact 
weight of each, twenty-four hours after its location. The weights at 
the moment of location, and those twenty-four hours after, are care- 
fully recorded for each vessel, each of them being marked with a sepa- 
rate number corresponding with the number of the room in which it 
was located. 

If the numbers recorded by this process be then examined, it will 
be found that the weight has increased ; and if then the amount of the 
increase in the rooms of the house newly built, be compared with the 
amount of the increase in the several rooms of the neighborhood, due 
consideration token of the sanitary condition of the latter, such com- 
parison will indicate at once and with infallible security, whether any 
part of the new building, and which part, is dry enough to be used as 
a dwelling without danger to the inhabitants. 

BPOHTANEOUS HX7HAN OOMBUBTIOM. 

Bischoff and liebig, employed as experts in the recent celebrated 
case of the Countess of Gorlitz, not only declared that her case pre- 
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sented an example of ^ poet mortem ^' borniDg, (which proved to he 
trneX hut took the occaaon abeolntely to deny the trastworthmev of 
any of the cases of spontaneons human combosdoii on record. The 
oonclnfflons they arriyed at, are sobetantially the same as those mamr 
tained bv Liebig hi his Familiar Letten vpan Chemutry^ tiz : 1. 
That of the cases addnoed, none is well authenticated ; whHe io niosfc 
it is admitted that the victims were dnmkards, and that geoeraliy a 
candle or lamp was in the room, and after the alleged oomlraslaoii was 
fonnd tamed over. 2. That spontaneons oombnstion was abeolntely 
impossible, the human frame containing 75 or 80 per cent, cft ^ 
and smce flesh, when saturated with alcohol, is not ooneamed 
the application of a light, the aloohd burning off first, the oanaea mh 
signed to account for the spontaneous ignition are d priori extrtsoAj 
improbable. 

These positions M. Devergie combats, founding his argoment upon 
the consideration of a case which occurred within his own knowledgi^ 
and of the various accounts of other examples that have bem recorded 
by trustworthy persons. Although the term ** spontaneooa " is not 
strictly a correct one, inasmuch as there has always been an ImnMndiats 
canse of the combustion, he retains it for want of a better ; and he 
considers the leading characteristic of these cases to be the absence of 
harmony between the mass of the parts burned and the feeUeDees of 
the agent of combustion. He enumerates the following pecoliaritie^ 
as exemplified by most of the fkcts on record: 1. The extent and 
depth of the bums, as compared with the feeble proporti<m oi com- 
bustible matter employed in their production. 2. Indulgence in spir- 
ituous liquors by the victims. 8. The hi greater frequency of the oc- 
currence in women, and especially old women, than in men. 4. 
The presence of an accidental determining cause. 5. So oomfdete is 
the combustion in some cases that nothing but the ashes remain, and 
these are always of the same fiitty soot 6. The combusticHi, while 
acting on a mass of fiesh and fat, has usually spared inflammaMe bodies 
in the vicinity. 7. The fiame, when seen, has always been deocribed 
as of a bluish color, and as inextinguishable. M. Devergie pohits out 
how these circumstances differ from those observed in the Oounteas's 
case, and in death from ordinary combustion. When this extends 
from the clothes to the person, very large superficial bums are pro- 
duced, which from their very size prove fatal ; but there is no instance 
of bodies becoming completely carbonized or reduced to the condition 
in which they ore found in these cases. It is trae that when the 
amount of combustible body exists in due proportion to the body to be 
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burned, we may aee each effeots produced, bnt the absence of this re- 
lation is the prime characteristic of these cases. A mere lamp or hot 
cinder soffices: while in the experiments made npon the Countesses 
bodj 125 pounds of wood had to be used. The other ci^ital point is, 
the ^ isolation of the combustion amidst combustible bodies.'' The 
most inflammable substances remaining uninjured. In the Countess's 
case the floor and chairs, eyen at a distance, were burned. In M. De- 
Yerc^e's case, complete combustion of the body had taken place in a 
little wooden room, ^re or six feet broad by eight or nine feet long, 
and yet two muslin curtains at the windows were uninjured. In all 
the casea, too, abuse of alcohol is mentioned : and although Bischoff 
laughs at this as a mere inyention of the persons of the vicinity, for 
the purpose of pointing a moral, it is too particularly spedfled in all 
the cases to admit of doubt, and it is to this abuse of alcohol that M. 
Devergie is disposed to attribute the production of the phenomenon. 
The quantity excreted by the urine and sweat is probably not in due 
relation to that imbibed : and a vital modification is impressed upon 
the tissues, by reason of which they become endowed with a greater 
combustibility, either mechanically, or by the transformation of the 
absorbed alcohol combined with the tissues into a new substance. Dr. 
lindley has compiled a table of nineteen instances from the Dictianr 
naire de Midedns^ of something akin to spontaneous combustion: 
namely, the rapid ignition of the human body (which per se is not 
combustible) by contact with flame, as a consequence of the saturation 
of its tissues by alcohoL 
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EABTHQUAKE& 

Eabthqttaxbs are produced bj fractures and sndden heavings and 
enbsidenoes in the elastic crost of the globe, from the pressure of tbe 
fiqnid fire, vapors, and gases in its interior, which there find Tent, relieve 
the tension which the strata acquire during their slow refrigera^on, 
and restore equilibrium. But whether the initial impulse be eruptiTe, 
or a sudden pressure upwards, the shock origim^ing in that point is 
propagated through the elastic surface of the earth in a series of cir- 
cular or oval undulations, similar to those produced by dropping a stone 
into a pool, and like them they become broader and lower as the dis- 
tance increases, till they gradually subside ; in this manner the shock 
travels through the land, becoming weaker and weaker till it tomi- 
nates. When the impulse begins in the interior of a continent, the elastic 
wave is propagated through the solid crust of the earth as well as in 
sound through the air, and is transmitted from the former to the ocean, 
where it is finally apent and lost, or, if very powerful, is continued in 
the opposite land. Almost all the earthquakes, however, have their 
origin in the bed of the ocean, far from land, whence the shocks travel 
in undulations to the surrounding shores. No doubt many of small 
intenfflty are imperceptible ; it is only the violent efibrts of the internal 
forces, that can overcome the pressure of the ocean's bed, and that <tf 
the superincumbent water. The internal pressure is supposed to find 
relief most readily in a belt of great breadth that surrounds the land 
at a considerable distance fh>m the coast, and, being formed of its 
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debris, the internal temperatore is in a perpetoal state of flaotoation, 
which would seem to give rise to sadden flexures and submarine erup- 
tions. When the original impulse is a fraotore or eruption of lava in 
the bed of the deep ocean, two kinds of waves or undulations are pro- 
duced and propagated simultaneouslj,— one through the bed of the 
ocean, which is the true earthquake Ediock ; and coincident with this a 
wave is formed and propagated on the sur&ce of the ocean, wldch rolls 
to the shore, and reaches it in time to complete the destruction long 
after the shock or wave through the solid ocean-bed has arrived and 
spent itself on hind. The hei^t to which the surfiaoe of the ground is 
devated, or the vertical height of the shock-wave, varies from one 
inch to two or three feet This curth-wave, on passing under deep 
water, is imperceptible, but when it comes to soundings it carries with 
it to the land a long flat aqueous wave ; on arriving at the beach the 
water drops in arrear from the superior velocity of the shock, so that 
at that moment the sea seems to recede before the great ocean-wave 
arrives. It is the small forced waves that give the shock to ships, 
and not the great wave ; but when ships are struck in very deep water, 
the centre of disturbance is either immediately under, or very nearly 
under, the vessel Three other series of undulations are formed simul- 
taneously with the preceding, by which the sound of the ezploeion is 
conveyed through the earth, the ocean, and the air, with different 
velocities. That through the earth travels at the rate of from 7,000 
to 10,000 feet in a second in hard rock, and somewhat less in looser 
materials, and arrives at the coast a short time before, or at the same 
moment with the shock, and produces the hollow sounds that are the 
harbingers of ruin ; then follows a continuous succession of sounds, like 
the rolling of distant thunder, formed, first, by the wave that is propa- 
gated through tlie water of Uie sea, which travels at the rate of 4,700 
feet in a second ; and, lastly, by that passing through the air, which 
only takes place when the origin of the earthquake is a submarine ex- 
plosion, and travels with a velocity of 1,128 feet in a second. The 
rolling sounds prec^e the arrival of the great wave on the coasts, and 
are continued after the terrific catastrophe when the eruption is exten- 
sive. When there is a succession of shocks all the phenomena are re- 
peated. The velocity of the great oceanic wave varies as the square 
root of the depth ; it consequently has a n^id progress through deep 
water, and less when it comes to soundings. The velocity of the shock 
varies with the elasticity of the strata it passes through. The midulA- 
tions of the earth are subject to the same laws as those of light and 
sound ; hence, when the shock or earth-wave passes through stratu of 
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difSoreiit elastioitj, it win partly be reflected, and a ware wi& be eent 
back, producing a shook in a oontrary direction, and partly rateefeed, 
or itA courBe changed, so tibat shocks will oocnr both iq>ward8 and 
downwards, to the right or to the left of the original line of transit 
Hence most damage is done at the jnnction of deq[> aUavial pibuns with 
the hard strata of the mountains, as in the great earthquake in Calabria 
in the year 1788. When the height of the nndnlations is flmall, the 
earthquake will be a horizontal motion, which is the least destnctive; 
when the height is great, the rertical and horizontal motioDS are cam- 
bined, and the effect is terrible ; bat the worst of all is a vertieuae er 
twisting motion, which nothing can resLst It is occasioned by die 
crossing ci two waves of horizontal vibration, which nnite at tfasff 
point dT intersection and form a rotatory movement Tliere are few 
places where the earth is long at rest; for, independentJy of those 
secular elevations and snbsidencee tliat are in progress over audi ex- 
tensive tracts of country, small earthquake shocks must be much more 
firequent than we imagine, though imperceptible to our senses, and only 
to be detected by means of instruments. The shock of an eartiiquake 
at Lyons in February, 1822, was not generally peroepdUe at Paris, yet 
the wave reached and passed under that city, and was detected by the 
swinging of the large dedioation needle at the Observatory, which had 
previously been at rest Even in Scotland 189 slight sho<^ have been 
registered within a few years, of which 81 occurred at Oomril, in 
Perthshire, but the cause is at no great depth under the surfiMe, as the 
shocks extended to a small distance. The undulations of some of the 
great earUiquakes have spread to an enormous extent: that whieli 
destroyed Lisbon had its origin immediately under the devoted dty, 
from whence the shock extended over an area of about 700,000 square 
miles, or a twdfth part of the circumference of the g^obe: the West 
Indian islands, and the lakes in Scotland, Norway, and Sweden, were 
a^tated by it It began without warning, and in five minutes the city 
was a heap of ruins. The earthquake of 1788, in Oalabria, which com- 
pletely changed the Uice of the country, lasted only two minutes, but 
it was not very extennve. Sometimes a shock has been carried undei^ 
ground which was not felt at the sur&ce, as in the year 1802, in the 
silver mine of Marienberg, in the Hartz. In some instances miners 
have been insensible to shocks felt on the surface above, which hap- 
pened at Fahlun, in Sweden, in 1828 — circumstances depending, in both 
instances, on the eksticity of the strata, the depth of the impulses, or 
obstacles that may have changed the course of the terrestrial unduhi- 
tion. During earthquakes, dislocations of strata take place, the course 
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of riyen is ohaaged, and in some instanoes they have been permanently 
dried up, rocks are hurled down, massea raised up, and the configura- 
tion of the country altered; bat if there be no fracture at the point 
of (original impnlsei there will be no noise. — Somsbyiixs^b Phytieal 
Cftography, 

BOTUNDITY OF THE SABTH. 

The tnith of this doctrine is familiarly illustrated by the phenomena 
of the heavens, as well as by terrestrial appearances. Indeed, the 
spherical form of the earth is the fmdamental prindple of all mathe* 
matical geography. But it has been asked how the earth can remain 
sTispended in the ahr without any support? Let ns look upon the 
beayens, and obeerye how many other globes roll in space. The force 
yrhich supports them is unknown to us ; but we see its effects, and we 
inyestigate the laws according to which these effects take place. Let 
QS, then, lay aside all uneasiness concerning the antipodet^ that is, the 
people of the earth whose feet are turned towards ours : there is upon 
tlie globe neither high nor low; the antipodes see, in like manner as 
we do, the earth is under their feet, and the sky oyer their heads. 

Homer supposed that under the earth was placed a range of columns 
guarded by Atlas ; the Scandinayians belieyed the earth to rest upon 
nine pillars; and the worshippers of Bramah thought our globe sup- 
ported upon four elephants. Upon what would these elephants or 
these columns rest? Our thoughts, howeyer far they proceed, must 
always at length stop short, and aflHghted, recoil from that infinity 
which surrounds us on every side, and which it is folly to attempt to 
comprehend. But some more reasonable obseryers will say : Bo not 
the Andes and the Alps make it evident that the earth is an irregular 
body, and not all round? We answer: one of the highest mountains 
known is Chimborazo, in Peru, which rises to 21,424 feet above the 
surface of the sea. This height is nearly ^^ of the earth's greatest 
circumference, and y^Vr ^ ^^ *™* ^V^^ <^ artificial globe of 21 feet 
in circumfSarence, or of 6} feet in diameter, Ohimboraio could only bo 
represented by a grain of sand less than one-twentieth of an inc^ in 
thickness. Lregularities so imperceptible do not deserve to be taken 
into considerationi — ^Maltsbbuv. 

0HAN0B8 OF TUB BELATIVS LEVEL OF THE 6EA AND LAin>. 

At the conclusion of an elaborate paper in Jameson's Journal, 
Robert Chambers says: "The general fact may now be considered as 
tolerably certain, that there is a district in Fimnark, of 40 geographical 
16 
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mil66 in extent, which has sank 58 feet at one extremit j, and naoL M 
at the other. Its Kne of dip and of rise is not greatlj different from 
that of the magnetic meridian for the district, which is about ll"" west 
of north. As a general things the morement has heext sorprifln^ 
equable oyer relative proportions of the space. There is a large tnd 
in the south and east of Scandinavia, which is ascertiuiied to be nndei^ 
going an elevatory movement, even at the present daj. Thus, on the 
stone at Lo&gnmd, which has been marked with the height of the 
water at various periods, bnt lastly by Lyell, in 1884, Mr. Cbamben 
fonnd the mark of Mr. L. 2 feet 7 inches below that of 1731, and the 
sea was already aboat 6 inches below that of Lyell, or over I feet 
below that made 118 years before. On another stcme Mr. 0. finmd a 
mark made in 1820, 11 inches above the present level <^ the sea, tbm 
indicating a rise of the land to that amount since that period. 

Prof. Nilsson, in a work on the eidstence of man in Scandinavia pn- 
vioQs to the historic age, states that a i»:omineut rookin the hazborof 
FyeUbacke has offered opportunities of careful examination ; and heooe 
it has been established, that in 1632 the rock was two feet befew the 
surfnce, in 1743 two feet and in 1844 four fbet abore the mahe^ 
Thus it has risen six feet in 800 years, or at the regalar rate of ootf 
foot in fifty years. The same writer, in a pB;per read to the BniaA 
Association, states that the subsidence of the extreme sonthem part </ 
Sweden, in comparatively recent times, is indicated by the ooonrreace 
of peat-bogs in Scania, from 14 to 20 feet below the level (^ the BahM^ 
yet containing human skeletons and weapons, associated with the booet 
of the Aurochs and oih&r existing animals. Further north, instead of 
the land subeiding, it has long been rising from the sea, and rtutd 
beaches and terraces of gravel containing seA-sheUs and human ekoOi 
of Celtic races have been long well known. 

FOBMEB UNION OF AFBIOA AND lUSOPB. 

Africa, a flat lin^ of desert sand, rises abruptly out of the sea in a 
tremendous JumUe, backed by the eternal snows of the Atlas. Two 
oontinents lie before us : we have reached the extremities of the ancient 
world. The separated continents stand aloof; they were once united; 
a dreary sea now flows between them, and separates them for ever. 
The straits are narrowest at TarifSft, and do not exceed twelve mileB 
across ; and their gradual widening is historically certain. That tbe 
two continents were united is proved by geological evidence. Tnufi- 
tion refers the cutting through the isthmus to Hercules, that is, to • 
^mal opened by the Phoenicians, who were acquainted with those of 
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SnttE and BMOstrk. Sejlaz, who wrote five oentnries befbre Ohrist^ 
estimated the breadth at half a mile ; Enctemon, who wrote one 
hundred years after Scjlaz, at four miles; Tnrranins Gracilis, a 
Spaniard, who liyed on the spot three centuries later, and is quoted 
bj Pliny, at five ; livy and Oomeliiis Nepos, at six ; Prooopins, at 
ten ; and Victor Yitenffls at twelve. The derated coast on each side 
Las rendered farther enlargement impossible. — Quarterlif Banms. 

HIGH TEMPEBATUBB OV ANOISNT SUBOPB. 

The fosnl floras of France, England, Germany, and Scandinavia, 
exhibit ferns nearly fifty feet high, and with branches three feet in 
diameter, or nine feet in circumference. The lycopodia, which, at the 
present time, in cold or temperate regions, are creeping plants, scarcely 
rising above the surface ; which, even at the equator, under the most 
^vorable circumstances, do not rise to more than three feet, — ^reached 
in Europe, in the ancient world, to the height of eighty feet One 
must be blind not to see in these enormous dimensions a new proof 
of the High Temperature formerly possessed by our country before 
the last irruption of the ocean. — ^Abago's Elog^ o/I\mrier, 

OAUBB OF THB DIBEOTION OF lONBBAL YBIN& 

Copper lodes have generally an easterly and westerly direction. 
Lead lodes commonly run from north to south, or nearly so. I^ after 
a lode has been formed, it becomes dislocated, and one portion of it 
has its line of direction changed a few degrees by the movement of a 
portion of the earth's crust, by no means an uimsual occurrence, the 
character of the mineral immediately undergoes a change. The main 
direction of the copper lodes of Oomwall, Inland, is firom the north- 
east to the south-west, or nearly so ; and these lodes contain, almost 
invariably, the yellow co^^r-ore. In the St Just district of Oom- 
wall, northward from the Land^s End, by some great convulsion of 
nature, we find the ground greatly disturbed, and the mineral lodes 
have a direction firom the sonth-east to the north-west ; the copper- 
ore in all these mineral veins Is the gray sulphuret, and tney are very 
peculiarly characterised by the peroxide of iron which abomids. IVom 
these &ct8 we learn, that the position determines, or, at all events, 
regulates, the character of the metalliferous deposits ; one kind of 
mineral prevailing when the receiving fissure has been fbrmed in one 
direction, and another when it has e^dbited any deviation fh>m that 
Ime. PhenomMia of this kind appear to lead, as by a natural infer- 
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enoe, to tha oondmioii, that scmie law of polarity has been at work ; 
and we know of no {^jsioal fSoroe to which we oan so sppropnateHj 
refior the depodtion of metallifiarooB ore in a rodk-fiaBore aa to eleo- 
trioity. 

ABTE8IAN WEIXa 

These OTerflowing Wells were named from haying been long 
known and nsed in the provinoe of Artois, in Franca Their prinoi- 
pie is the same aa that of an artificial fountain. Thns, imagine a 
somewhat baain-Bhaped bed of sand, chalk, or any rode of a poft»a 
nature, to lie upon a stratum of day impermeable to water, and to be 
covered by another stratum equally impermeable. The former bed, 
being saturated to a great extent by the water which flows into it 
from its higher and exposed edges— a hilly region, perhaps, where rain 
falls in abundance — becomes a reservoir, which, if an opening is bored 
down into it through the overlying day, will discharge its waten up- 
wards, with a force determined by the levd at which they are kept in 
the reservoir, the rate at which they can percolate through its sub- 
stance, and the size of the orifice ; and in proportion as this reservcHr 
is tipped by the borer, must the supply it affords on its upper margin 
be diminished. 

THE "PBOTIDENTIAL*' ABBANOEHEKT OF THE ALPINE BEOIONB. 

But the longer I stayed among the Alps, and the more dosely I 
examined them, the more I was struck by the one broad foot of there 
being a vast Alpine plateau, or mass of devated land, upon whidi 
nearly all the highest peaks stood like diildren set upon a table, re- 
moved, in most cases, for back from the edge of the plateau, as if for 
fear of their foiling. And the result of this arrangement is a kind of 
division of the whole of Switzerland into an upper and lower moon- 
tain world ; the lower mountain condsting of ridi valleys, bcH-deied 
by steep but easily aocesdble wooded banks of mountain, more or less 
divided by ravines, through which copses are caught of the higher 
Alps; the ui^>er world, readied after the first steep banks of 8,000 or 
4,000 feet in hdght, have been surmounted, oanaisting of oompara- 
tively levd but most desolate traoes of moor and rook, half oovered 
by glader, and stretching to the feet of the true pinnadee of the ohiin. 
It oan hardly be necessary to point out the perfect wisdom and kind- 
ness of this arrangement, as a provision for the safety of the inhabi- 
tants of the high mountain regions. If the great peaks me at onoe 
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from the deepest valleya, erery stone "which was struck from the pin- 
Hades, and every snow-wreath which slipped from their ledges, woold 
descend at once npon the inhaMtable groond, over which no year 
would pass without recording some calamity of earthslip or avalanche. 
Sendee this, the masses of snow, cast down at once into the warmer 
air, would all melt rigidly in the spring, causing forious immdations 
of every great river for a month or six weeks. All these calamities 
are prevented by the peculiar Alpine structure which has been de- 
scribed. The broken rocks and the sliding snow of the high peaks, 
instead of being dashed at once to the vales, are caught upon the 
desolate shelves or shoulders which every where surround the central 
crests. The soft banks which terminate these shelves, traversed by 
no fiilling fragments, clothe themselves with richest wood ; while the 
masses of snow heaped upon the ledge above them, in a climate 
neither so warm as to thaw them quickly in the spring, nor so cold as 
to protect them from all the power of the summer sun, either form 
themselves into glaciers or remain in slowly-wasting fields even to the 
close of the year — in either case supplying constant, abundant, and 
regular streams to the villages and pastures beneath, and to the rest 
of Europe noble and navigable rivers. — ^RnsEm. 

OBiem OF AHBES. 

Amber is found in many countries. It is particularly abundant 
on the shores of the Baltic ; but is also found in Sicily, the Indian 
Seas, Ohina, Siberia, North America, Madagascar, Ssc The foUowing 
facts show that the origin of amber goes back to the tertiary epochs 
and that it is to be assigned to a resin which flowed from the trunk 
of certain trees of that era : 

Ist, We find amber in beds of tertiary lignites^ in the form of nu- 
merous frtigments lying between the trunks of amber trees. It is true 
that this substance has never been found adhering directly to any of 
the trunks ; but the position of the frtigments seems to admit of no 
doubt 2d, The analogy between oopal and amber evidently indicates 
a similar origin. Their consistency, their color, their nature, and the 
fact that they both enclose (Organic remains, prove this resemblance ; 
and concur in showing that amber, like copal, and many modem remns 
and gums, has flowed from the trunk and branches of a vegetable. It 
is probable that the large and irregular masses are the produce of the 
trunk, that the smaller ones have come frx>m the branches, and that 
those which have a slaty structure have been formed by a series of 
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layers. The roots probaUj prodooed none. The grost qptsaHtf 
thrown op by the Baltic Sea is probahly owing to the eTurtwioe of a 
oonriderahle bed, Atnate in the aonth-west quarter of the prewnt basi 
of that aea, towards 56"^ north latitude, whence the winds oonyey it 
by diverging to the diff<u-ent points of the coasts of Prosna. Tbk 
most haTe been the principal place where Baltic amber was formed, 
and the site of the forest whidi prodooed it This forest probeUy 
flooriflhed on a low island, which marine cnrrents iflsiiing from the 
north sobeeqiiently sobmerged and destroyed. 

ICAULOHmC 

Is considered by Sir Roderick Hurduson to be a wonderfhl sabter- 
raneous incmstation, which was produced in the stalagmitic form, 
during a series of ages, by copper solutions emanating from the sur- 
rounding loose and porous mass, and trickling through it^ to the lowest 
cavity, upon the subjacent solid rock. At the bottom of one of the 
shafts of the copper-works of the Ural, 280 feet deep, there was found, 
a few years dnce, an enormous mass of Malachite, sending off strings 
of green copper-ore : it was estimated to contdn 15,000 poods, or 
half-a-million pounds of pure and compact Malachite. This fine 
emerald-green mineral is extensiyely used for Teneering and inlaid 
work ; its value, when manufactured, is upwards of three gnineas per 
poundi, and a square foot of finished work geno-ally contains at least 
two pounds and a half. 

THB SWISS OLACJESB 

A Qlacier k a mass of ice which descends below the moal snow 
line, from the snow reserroirs in the higher alpine regions, through 
the rocky diannels of the alpine valleys and gorges. When seen from 
some distance, and frxnn a spot sufficiently elevated, the general sp- 
pearance of a glacier is that of an immense torrent tumbling and ro^ 
ing tnmultuously through the sinuosities of its bed^ to preoipitats 
itself into the valley below, but which hap been suddenly stopped in its 
headlong course, and unalterably fixed at some mysterious and reast- 
less bidding. There are about four hundred of these frozen masses in 
the alpine diain, the greats part of which* are from six to seven 
leagues in length by half or three-quarters of a league in breadth, and 
varying from one to six hundred feet in depth ; and it is computed that 
the glaciers between Switzerland and Mount Blanc, and on the froo- 
tiers of the Tyrol, would form a single glacier of about 180 square 
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leagnea. It is seldom that a glacier consists of only one bed or 
stream ; in general, tribntary glaciers descend from the lateral valleys, 
and blend with the mun stream jost as several rivers nnite to form a 
larger one. Every glacier has peculiar characteristics of its own, 
which are often continued far beyond the jnnction of the separate 
streams ; exactly as the waters of different rivers refhse for a time to 
intermingle. The glacier terminates at the lower extremity in a 
great promontory of ice protruding itself into cultivated and habitable 
valleys, and from its terminal base issues a stream more or less con- 
siderable according to the size of the evader, through one or more 
natural arches in the ice. Those mighty streams, the Rhone and the 
Rhine, and many other rivers, are of glacier ori^^ draining, as it 
were, the Alps, and forming in summer, when other waters are evap- 
orated and dried up, everlasting fountains of fertility and plenty to 
the whole continent of Europe. The edges of the glaciers are more 
or less inclined towards their oontainiug walls or boundaries, the 
declivity being caused by the melting and depression of the ice at the 
rides, in consequence of the accumulated heat reflected from the 
adjacent rocks, aided by the color and composition of the rocks 
themselves, the direction and exposure of the valleys forming the 
glacier bed, and the character of the prevailing winds and currents 
of the locality ; so that the middle of the glacier is raised above its 
general level, the surflEice forming a curve. Every glacier coufdsts of 
three distinct and well-defined regions, each characterized by peculi- 
arity of s tr uct ur e, not abruptly separated, however, but passing 
inscoisibly into each other. The more elevated parts consist of fields 
of fine and powdery snow, which cover the slopes of the mountain 
summits and crests, and the plateaux or connecting surfiices between 
them. At a certain depth these fields of powdery snow pass into a 
coarse granular snow, or imperfect ice, constituting the second portion 
of the glacier, and forming a band or zone about 1,000 feet in breadth. 
This substance is not consolidated like eonmion ice, but yields beneath 
the feet, as grain or fine gravel would do. The third or lower region, 
to which the name glader is more Q>ecifically applied, is composed of 
compact, rough, uneven ice. This part of the structure commences 
about bOO feet above the level of the sea. It is composed of polyhedral 
fragments of ice, from half an inch to two or three inches in diameter, 
increaring in size as the extremity of the glacier is approached, and 
separated from each other by capillary fissures. Of all the character- 
istics of the glaciers, that which is most calculated to excite our sur- 
prise and curiority is its regular motion of progresrion. Its advance, 
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thoog^ ndseksB and incapable of being obaerred by the eye, u i^mdj 
and oontinual. Of this motion, which is always in the directkm of 
the dedivity — the forward march of the masses of rooks aikl other 
matters on the sorfaoe, which can be traced from year to year, and 
even from day to day — the totally different character of those rocka 
from that of the latcoral rocks, clearly identifying them as belonging to 
localities thousands of feet above the spots whore they arefonnd — and 
the accumulation of those materials at the eztrendly of tJie ^bder — 
of themsdyes constitute sufficient proofii. 

SIZE OF 6LA.CISB8. 

It is scarcely possible to estimate the quantity of ioe in the A^; 
it is said, however, that, independent of the graders in tlie Qrisona, 
there are 1500 square miles of ioe in the Alpine range, tram eighty to 
six hundred feet tiiick. Some glaciers have been permanent and sta- 
tionary in the Alps, time immemorial, while others now occupy gronnd 
formerly bearing com or covered with trees, which the irreeistiUe 
force at the ice has swept away. These ice rivers, formed on the 
snow-clad summits of the mountains, fill the hollows and hig^ vafleya ; 
hang on the dedivities, or descend by their wei^t through the trana- 
verse valleys to the plains, where they are cut short by the increased 
temperature, and deposit those accumulations of rodu and rublnsfa, 
called moraines, which had fiallen upon them from the hdghts above^ 
In the Alps the gladers move at the rate of from twdve to twenty 
feet annually, and, as in rivers, the motion is most rapid in the oentro. 
They advance cat retreat according to the mildness or severity of the 
season ; but they have been sutject to cydes of unknown duration. 
From the moraines, as wdl as the stri» engraven on the rooks over 
which they have passed, Agassiz has ascertained that the valley of 
Ohamonni was at one time occupied by a glader, that had moved 
towards the Ool de Balme. A moraine 2000 feet above the Rhone^ at 
St Maurice, shows that at a remote period, gladers had covered Swit- 
zerland to the height of 2155 feet above the lake of Geneva. Thdr 
increase is now limited by various circumstances, as the mean temper- 
ature of the earth, which is always above the freezing point in those 
latitudes; excessive evaporati<»i; and blasts of hot air, which occur 
at all hdghts, in the night as wdl as in the day, fr(Hn aome unknown 
cause. They are not peculiar to the Alps, but have been observed, 
also, on the gladers of the Andea. Beddes, the greater the quantity 
of snow in the higher Alps, the lower is the glader forced into ib» 
plains.~SoKBBViiJ[A's Fhyiieal Geography. 
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THE UHITSB8ALITT 07 F068IL& 

The quantity of foseil remains ia so great, that prohablj not a 
particle of matter exists on the surface of the earth that has not at 
some time formed part of a living creature. 8ince the commencement 
of animated existence, zoophytes have built coral reefs extending hun- 
dreds of miles, and mountidns of limestone are fdll of their remains 
all over the globe. Mines of shells are worked to make lime ; ruigee 
of hills and rook, many hundred feet thick, are almost entirely com- 
posed of them, and they abound in every mountain-chain throughout 
the earth. The prodigious quantity of microscopic shells discovered 
by Ehrenberg, is still more astonishing ; shells not larger than a grain 
of sand form entire mountains; a great portion of the hills of Oasda- 
no, in Tuscany, consists of chambered shells, so minute, that Saldani 
collected 10,454 of them from one ounce of stone. Ohalk is often 
almost entirely composed of shells ; the polishing property of tripoli 
18 owing to their silicious coats ; and there are even hills of great ex- 
tent conosting of this substance, the debris of an infinite variety of 
mioroscopio insects. — SoMEBvnxx's Phyncal Oeogra/phy. 

AKTEDILTTYIAN AJSHUlLA. 

The animals of the Antediluvian World were not monstrous: 
there was no lusus or extravagance. Hideous as they appear to us, 
and like the phantoms of a dream, they were adi^>ted to the condition 
of the earth when they existed. We have the plesiosaurus, the pleei- 
osaurus dolichodeirus; we have the ichthyosaurus and megalosaurus 
and iguanodon, pterodactyles with long and short beaks, tortoises and 
crocodiles ; and there were found among reeds and grasses of gigantic 
proportions, algss and fhci, and a great variety of moUusca of inordi- 
nate bulk, compared with those of the present day, as ammonites and 
nautili. Every thing declares that these animals inhabited shallow 
seas and estuaries, or great inland lakes ; that the surfiace of the earth 
did not rise up in peaks and mountains, or that perpendicular rooks 
abounded in the seas, but that it was flat, dimy, and covered with a load- 
ed and foggy atmosphere. Thtf e is, indeed, every reason to believe that 
the classes of mammalia and bhrdswere not then created; and that if 
man had been placed in this condition of the earth, there must have been 
around him a state of things unsuited to his constitution, and not oal- 
culated to call forth his capacities. But, looking to the daas of ani- 
mals as we have enumerated them, there is a cwrespondenoe : they 
were scaly ; they swam in water, or erept upon the margins ; there 
15* 
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were no uiimals poeadBied of npidi^ of motion, and no Irirdft of prey 
to stoop upon them ; there was, in short, that halanoe of the power of 
destmction and of self-preservation which we seek now to obtain in 
hi^er animals once created, with infinitely varied instSncfai and 
means for defence and attack. — Sib Chuilbs Beix, en the Hmid. 

ANnQunr of bhsxp oh ths sasth. 

Ko nneqnivocal fossil remains of the sheep have jet been found in 
the bone-caves^ the drift, at the more tranquil stratified newer piek>- 
cene deposits, so associated with the fbsril bones of oxen, wild boar, 
wolves, foxes, otters, beavers, ^d^ as to indicate the ooevality of the 
sheep with those speciea, or in sndi analterad stateastoin^doate tbem 
to have been of eqoal antiquity. Wherever the traly characteristae 
parts, viz., the bony cores of the horns, have been fonnd aaBoeiato4 
with jaws, teeth and other parts of the skeleton of a nuninaD^ tar- 
responding in size and other characters with those of the goat and 
she^ in the formataons of the newer pldoome period, sndi sopporta 
of the horn have proved to be those of the goat No fossil hoiB-eore 
of a sheep has yet anywhere been discovered ; and so far aa this 
negative evidence goes, we may infer, that the sheep is not geolo^cal- 
ly more ancient than man ; that it is not a native of Europe, bnt haa 
been introduced by the tribes who carried hither the germs of civiliza- 
tion in their migrati<»is westward from Asia. — ^Pbof. Owxir^ Zaotev 
l^ore SeeUty iff Art$. 

OPIUII, AJn> THB OPIUM TBADK 

Opium, as is well known, is the production of the plant PapoMt 
iomnifemm, called in Eng^idi the Poppy. This plant was originally 
a native oi Persia, but is now found growing as an ornamental plant 
in gardens throughout the dviliaed world. It is most extensve^ 
cultivated in India, where it is estimated that more that 100,000 acres 
of the rich plains of that country are ooouined for this pmpose, giving 
employment to many thousand men, women and children. Its oulti- 
va^on throughout is very simj^ The seed is sown in November, 
and the Juice is odlected during a period of about 6 wed^ in Feb- 
ruary and March. The ftlling of the flowers from the plant is the 
signal fnr making incisions, which is done in the cool of the evening^ 
with booked knives, in a circular manner, around the capsules. From 
these indsions a white milky Juice exudes, which is concreted into 
a dark-brown mass by the heat of the next day's sun; and this being 
8onq;>ed off ev^y evening as the plant o(mtinuea to exude, it oonsti- 
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tates opium in its ornde state. India, it is said, prodaces 40,000 chests 
of opinm annually, each chest yarying in weight from 125 to 140 
poxmds. Two of the principal localities for cnltivation of this drug, in 
Bengal, are subjeot to the East India Company, and the mannfactnre 
and traffic in it is a strict monopoly of the government In the 
others, there is a most oppressive system of espionage established over 
the natives, to an extent which throws the control of the traffic into 
the hands of the same Company. On that which is raised in Maleva, 
a province lying in the western part of India, beyond the East India 
Oompany^s control, and which, in order to reach Bombay, the princi- 
pal market, has to pass throng certain territories of the Company, a 
transit dnty of 400 mpees is levied. The income from this tax, in 
1846, was £1,000,000, which, with the revenue received the same 
year at Calcutta from the article, makes the sum total of income to 
the Company from it £8,000,000. The idea of sending opium from 
Bengal to China, originated in 1767. From this time to 1794, the 
trade in it met with but poor success. In the latter year the English 
succeeded in stationing one of their ships laden with opium at Wham- 
poa, where, for more than a year, she lay unmolested, selling out 
her cargo. In 1821, owing to the difficulties attending the saJe at 
these places, the opium merchants withdrew all their vessels from 
Whampoa and Macao, and stationed them under the shelter of Dntin 
Island, in the bay, at the entrance of Canton river, which henceforth 
became the seat of extensive trade. From these vessels it was taken 
in Chinese junks and smugglers' boats, and retailed at various ports 
along the shore. In 1847, it is said about fifty vessels were engaged 
exclusively in this trade, besides a greater or less number which were 
only partially freighted with the drug. It is stated that two and a 
half millions of dollars' worth of opium is annually imported into Foo- 
ohow, from whence it finds its way into the interior. In that city alone, 
there were in 1848 one hundred houses devoted to the smoking of 
the drug, while as many retailed the poison in small quantities. As 
respects the progress and present extent of the trade, it is sdd^that 
from 1794 to 1820, the amoxmt exported to China varied from 8,000 
to 7,000 chests per year. In 1887, it amounted to between 89,000 and 
40,000 chests, valued at $95,000,000. From 1888 to 1842 the trade 
was almost entirely interrupted by the war, which grew out of the 
attempts of the Chinese government to suppress it. At the conclusion 
of the war, the trade was resumed with renewed vigor. For the year 
1848, the amount imported into China from Bombay was 19,111 
chests, and from Calcutta 86,000 chests, which, at an average of 
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$650 per cheet, would amount to $82,000,000 expended for this i 
article of trade. Then the Ohineee pay an advance on this gam of 
aeveral millions more, which goes into the hands of the merehanta aa 
the fruits of their inyestment and labors in the trade. AH this amn 
has been paid in q)ede, or Chinese sycee, which is the purest of 
silver. The Chinese government have made stn»g effbrts to cot off 
or restrict the trafllc in this drug. Pnblic attention was directed to 
its ii\jiirioa8 effects in 1799, and in 1809 an e^ct was issoed requir- 
ing all ships discharging their cargoes at Whampoa, to give bonds that 
they had no opinm on board. Still more stringent laws were adopted 
in 1820. In 1884, an edict was issoed, declaring that the iignry done 
by the inflnence of opium, and by the increase of those who inhaled 
it, was nearly eqnal to a general conflagration, and denonncing npon 
the seller and smoker of the poison the bastinado, the wooden ccriUar, 
imprisonment, banishment, confiscation of property, and even death 
by pnblic decapitation or strangulation. Bnt notwithstanding all this, 
the trade -kept increasing, until at length an imperial commissioner 
was appointed, clothed with the highest authority and power, to ^o- 
ceed to Canton and endeavor to effect an ntter annihilati<m of the 
trade. Tn carrying out this determination, he seized and destroyed 
some 20,280 chests of opium, and compelled the merchants to sign a 
bond that they would for ever cease trading in the article. This bold 
and decided measure on the part of the connnissioner led to the war 
with England, which is commonly known as the opinm war. One 
result of the war was the ceding of the island of Hong Kong to the 
English. In this island, after passing into the hands of the victors, the 
trade in opium was legalized, and twenty shops for its sal^ inunediately 
licensed, within gun-sh^t of the Chinese Empire, where such an offence 
is punishable with death. It is stated upon the highest anthorify, 
that the British government in India could not be sustained without 
the immense revenue derived from this trade. This revalue for the 
last six years, it is sud, has amounted to nearly $80,000,000. It is 
also estimated that the inunense sum of $400,000,000 of q>eoie has been 
drained from China to pay for this single article alone, within the last 
half century. 

OXOeKAPRIOAL BOTAKT. 

This doctrine of the preservation in the earth of stores of seeds re- 
taining for ages their powers of germination is a popular one, sap- 
ported by men of great authority, and to which De Candolle often re- 
verts. Carried down by torrents, deposited tn the beds ai rivers or 
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canals, drawn into the earth bj animals, who hoard them for their 
winter store, dropped into fissures formed by summer droughts, 
buried by accidental disturbances of the soil, — ^he believes that seeds 
swarm in the upper strata of the earth^s sur£aoe, forming a kind of 
magazine, whence thej are ready to germinate in after ages when ao^ 
cident turns them up to the smrface itself. This is a very common 
idea caused by the appearance of vast quantities of some plant not 
previously observed, when extensive cuttings or embankments have 
turned up the substrata of the soil. It is a convenient resource by 
which to account for a number of analogous phenomena, such as the 
substitution of beech to pines, or vice versl^ on the cutting down of 
a forest, the peculiar vegetation which will appear in the bed of a canal 
or piece of water when first drained ofi^, &c. We cannot, however, 
but entertain considerable doubts on the subject No one that we are 
aware of has ever detected any considerable depot of good seeds in 
the ground. Kor do we believe in the powers of seeds to preserve 
their vitality so long. It is well known that some lose their power 
of germination after a few months, or even a much shorter period, the 
generality under favorable droumstances will preserve it for one, two, 
three or more years. After twenty years, as far as observation goes, the 
great minority are dead, although some kinds of seed have been known 
to germinate after fifty years ; and we have he^ that Mr. Brown has 
caused a melumbium seed to germinate which remained for a hundred 
and twenty years in Sir Hans Sloane's collection. But these cases 
are rare and exceptionable. The seeds have been thoroughly dried, 
and kept in a condition known to be essential to prolong thdr dormant 
life ; and there is a vast difference between these extreme periods and 
the many hundreds, or even thousands, of years during which we are 
required to believe that they are preserved in the ground under very 
un&vorable droumstances. Seeds, we readily admit, are shed every 
year upon the 0ur£M>e of the earth in countless myriads, but so many 
are the en^nies they meet with, that scarcely one is to be found the 
following season. A large proportion may germinate, either immedi- 
ately or as soon as the season affords them sufficient heat to exdte 
them, but most of these perish in infancy, starved by the dimate, 
or by want of appropriate nonriahment, stifled by the surroundmg, 
vegetation or devoured by animals ; a still greater numbers-yearly all, 
indeed of some spedes — ^are destroyed in the seed state by insects, by 
birds, or other animals ; some rot away fh>m the humidity of the soil^ 
and others, though apparentiy still sound, have lost their vitality in 
consequence of a dis^t fermentation in the albnmen or cotyledons ; 
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and to an these oanees of death seeds endosed in the earth are partkn- 
Uurly exposed. We nerer did beBeve in the g^minatkn of nminnij 
wheat thofisands of years old, and the ftllapy of the best anrhetiticated 
stories on the salject is now generally admitted. As ibr the rai^ 
berries sud to haye been raised from seeds fbond amongst the hmnan 
remains buried mider the Cornish barrows, we cannot consider the 
case as in every req>ect so well anthenticated as to be entirely beyood 
the reach of donbt I^ f<^ instance, the seeds so fomd were early 
exhibited, with recent seeds placed next to them for oompariaon, 
some of the latter may hare actnaDy got mixed with them or sabati- 
tnted tot them at some period or other; — In shcvt, we wooUL raiber 
imagine any improbable accident or intentional tri<^ than befiere, 
withont the corroboratiye eyidence of other less extreme cases, tibat 
seeds having been thrown by digestion and sabseq[aent immersion in 
decaying animal matter into dronmstsnoes weQ known to pranota 
cither immediate germination or destmctive fermentation, shoold, on 
the contrary, have preserved their dormant liib fbr an nnheard-cf 
period of time. The caoses of these sodden fq>pesrances of plants pre- 
viously nnobserved — of soch natural alternations of crops, as it were 
— most be sooght for in some acddental, mmoticed, hot comparatively 
recent dissemination of seeds on ground which may, within a limited 
period, become vacant by the toming up of sofl, by the cnttiiig 
down of forests, or similar incidents, and thos, more or less, freed 
from the enemies, vegetable or animal, which would otherwise have 
stifled or destroyed the new crop at its birth. — Bdmhtrgk Bmum, 
Oct, 1856. 

PECULIABITIKB 07 FLOWBBa 

The Patent Office BqKnt for 1848 gives the resohs of some obaervB- 
tions made by a German botanist on the growth of certain planls. 
EBs experiments were made with Imony, paroala, elder, and flax. 
" The growth of these plants advanced mdntermptedfy by day and 
night ; bat, with the exception of the flax, the growth was more by 
day than by night Fori^er, the observations made mi the brkMiy the 
flrst day showed, that, with the increase of the heat of the son, the 
growth of the outward portions of die plants fell nfS, and also in d»- 
tmrbed and rainy weather, ilax grows on an avemge more in tibo 
ni^t than in the day, and more in troobled weather thui in «mAiiMt^ 
—a proof that it reqnires fbr its socoess a mdst atmoiphere.^ 

The same report also contains the rescdt of the observatioiis cf 
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another botanist^ on the odoring of flowers. The coloring of flowers 
is intunatelj connected with the altenuttions of the seaaooa. *^ In con- 
sidering the yegetables of onr country (Grermany), ^ther in a mass or 
in groups, we see inyariablj that the number of flowers increases from 
December to July. White flowers are the most numerous during the 
T^hde period of the year when plants are seen in blossom ; after these 
come the yellow, then the orange, the blue, the violet, the^een, and, 
lastly, the indigo flowers, which are the most uncommon. The law 
according to which the increase of flowering takes place, shows itself 
to be closely connected with the mean temperature : but from time to 
time anomalies are exhibited, which the duinge of temperature alone 
cannot explain ; such is the rapid decrease of the number of flowering 
plants from the end of July to that of August From the month of 
January, when all the flowers are white, to the vernal equinox, the rela- 
tive number of white flowers rapidly decreases; after that period the 
proportion increases till the middle of May, and then insensibly dimin- 
ishes till the time when the fh>sts arrest all vegetation. If we set 
aside the very small number of yellow flowers which appear in Feb- 
ruary aud March, we see that the proportion of flowers of that color 
increases from the beginuing of April to the end of June, then it remains 
stationary till the middle of August, after which it increases again till 
the frosts come. The proportional number of red flowers gradually 
diminishes from February to the end of April, then recovers the as- 
chiding scale till the end of August, after which it decreases tiU Octo- 
ber; it then rises again till November, when most of the cultivated 
flowers are of that color. The green or greenish flowers diminish (rom 
March till the end of May, and after this the proportion is about uni- 
formly maintained till winter. Blue flowers increase to the middle of 
April, then decrease to the summer solstice, then ascend to the number 
reached in April, after which they rapidly decrease, and totally cease 
on the arrival of the frosts.'' The other colors are not r^^ular enough 
to allow of the giving of a rule for them. The author of these observa- 
tions has arranged the increase and decrease of the colors in taUes, to 
show them at a glance. It is then seen that each color rises twice and 
decreases twice. Whenever the white flowers increase, the yellow 
decrease, and vice vers&. The red and green always correspond, as do 
the blue and violet flowers. These laws apply to species, not to indi- 
viduals. The same botanist finds, that the number of plants opening 
their corolla during the night is very small, compared with that of 
those blossoming during the day, being only about 12 per cent. 
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SLEEP or ABOnO FLABTB. 

Mr. Seeman, the naturalist of Edlett's Arctie ezpedilioii, mentloiis 
a cnrions Uct respeotiiig the condition of the vegetable worid dmiog 
the long day of the Arctic summer. Although die son never sets whQe 
it lasts, idants make no mistake about the lime, when, if it be not 
night, it ought to be; bnt regolaiijr as the eyening hoars ^ifuxwdi, 
and when a midnight son is seyeral degrees above the horizon, droq> 
their leaves and sleep even as they do in more &vored dimes. 

MUMMT WHEAT. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson opened in the Thebaid an anci^it tomb, 
which had probably remained mivisited by man for nearly three thou- 
sand years ; and from some alabaster vases he took a qoantity of wheat 
and barley that had been preserved in them. In 1840 a few of these 
grains were planted in an open garden at Albnry near Gnilford, and 
there floorished. Tlie increase of the wheat was very great, the ears 
averaging seven inches long, and from fifteen to twenty ears on each 
root, springing from one grain : it was ^ bearded," and resembled that 
which is sometimes called by farmers "Egyptian wheat.^' Other in- 
stances are related of this resuscitated wheat : thus, in 1842, a specimoi 
of Egyptian wheat, from a mammy imported in 1889, was in Inzoriani 
growth in the Botanic Society^s Garden at Bath; and, in 1841, a 
sample of wheat grown from seed taken from a mommy was shown to 
the British Association by Mr. Long, of Harts Hall, Saffolk. 

THE CLOVE 

Is the onexpanded flower-bud of the Cary&phyUiu aromaUcut. It 
has been brought into the European market for mcn^ than 2,000 years. 
The plant is a native of the Moluccas and other islands in the Chinese 
eeas. "A fine tree has been known to yield 126 lbs. of this ^ice in a 
single season; and as 6,000 cloves only weigh one pound, there most, 
at least, have been 626,000 flowers upon this sin^e tree.**— Busmn. 
In Amboyna, the average crop may be reckoned at 250,000 <ff 
800,000 lbs. 

WHAT IB BED BNOWt 

The accounts of Red Snow in the Journals of Ross, Parry, and 
other Arctic voyagers, were at first received with some doubt ; nor 
was the phenomenon rightly understood until the microsoc^ had re- 
vealed its minute organism. M. Justice has by this means ascertained 
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the Red Snow (Protoeoeeus nkalii) to be a globular cjst, yarying in 
aize from the l-2500th of an inch to the 1-lOOOth of an inch in diam- 
eter ; each oeU or cyst, having an opening, whose smallest diameter 
measoree only the l-5000th part of an inch. The *^ snow," when per- 
fect, resembles the red cnrrant of our gardens ; as it decays, the red 
coloring matter is lost, being gradually superseded by a deep orange, 
which finally appears to change into a brown, or the cell becomes 
transparent. In this transparent state, when the cell is broken, the 
thickness of the enveloping cuticle may be measured ; this does not 
exceed the 1 -2000th part of ^n inch ; and where the opening is pre- 
flerved, the interior of it becomes of a delicate green color. 

WHAT 18 BLUE MOULD t 

A species of fungus which grows on damp and putrefying fruity 
bread, cheese, Ax)., and on plants while drying for the herbarium, if 
not regularly shifted. The ecoiaomj of this plant is interesting. At 
first some white cobweb-like filaments spread over the substance in- 
fected, whence sprouts up a thick forest of other filaments about one- 
eightli of an inch in height, pellucid, tubular, and obscurely marked 
with one or two Joints. Each filament is terminated with a globe, 
minute to our enlarged vision, but large and heavy when compared 
with the slender stalk which supports it. This globe is entirely com- 
posed of pellndd grains, compacted and arranged in lines of perfect 
uniformity. 

EDIBLE IfUSHEOOMa 

The oonftised notions which most persons have respecting tlie dL»- 
tinction of Edible and PoIbodous Mushrooms, has led to fatal conse- 
quences. The following indications may, therefore, in some degree, 
serve to correct the evil. Whenever a fungus is pleasant in flavor and 
odor, it may be considered wholesome ; i^ on the contrary, it have an 
ofiensive smell, a bitter, astringent, or styptic taste, or even if it leave 
an unpleasant flavor in the mouth, it should not be considered fit for 
food. The color, figure and texture of tiiese vegetables do not afford 
any characters on which we can safely rely ; yet, it may be remarked, 
that in color, the pure yellow, gold color, bluish pale, dark or lustre 
browD, wine-red, or the violet, belong to many that are esculent ; 
whilst the pale or sulphur-yellow, bright or blood-red, and Hbe green- 
ish, beloDg to few but the poisonous. The safe kinds have most fre- 
quently a compact brittle texture ; the fiesh is white ; they grow more 
readily in open places, sudt as dry pastures and waste Isnds, than in 
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places hmnid, or shaded hy wood. In general, those should be 
peoted which grow in caverns and snbterraneons passages, on animal 
matter undergoing putrefaction, as well as those whose flesh is soit or 
watery. — Bbakds's Journal 

YEaETABLB IVOBT. 

This lyory-nut is the prodnce of a tree found on the banks of the 
Magdalena, in Colombia, where the natives call it Tagna, or Cabeza 
de Negro (negroes head), in allusion to the figure of the nut. The 
fruit at first contains a dear insipid fiuid, which becomes milky and 
sweet, till it acquires solidity, and is almost as hard as ivory. Of it 
the Indians make little toys which are whiter than ivory, and as hard 
if not put under water ; and if they are, they become white and hard 
agam when dried. The tree is a palm, and the part of the kernel 
which resembles ivory is the albumen or nutritious substance whidi 
surrounds the embryo, and is destined to feed it when it begins to 
grow. The Doum Palm of Thebes, the fruit of which is caDed 
"ginger-bread-nuts^' at Alexandria, has a similar albumen, which k 
turned into beads for rosaries. The albumen of the Double Ooooa-nut 
is similarly employed. 

THE APPLE. 

Apples have been believed by some to have been introduced into 
Italy from Media, and that the Falisd, or inhabitants of Hontefiasoone, 
were the first to plant them in rows. But this must apply to some 
particular variety, not to the species. Fliny enumerates twenty-three 
varieties, which appear still more difficult to identify with ours than 
the pears. Among the few that modem authors have recognized, the 
Appiani of the Romans are supposed to be the Apple or Appiole of 
modern Italians, the Appia pyriformis to be the Appiolona lunga, the 
Byriaca ruberrima to be the red Calvetto, &c. In more modem Tus- 
cany, Hicheli describes fifty-six sorts under the Medid princes, fifty- 
two of which are figured by Costello. — Journal of the ffbrticuUural 
Society. 

WASBIAN OASES FOB PLAHTB. 

Tliis ingenious adaptation originated with Mr. Ward, of Wdldose- 
square, who was led to employ these air-tight cases for the accommo- 
dation of his window-plants by the following circumstance. He had 
placed a chrysaUs in a bottle with a little damp earth, to watch its 
progress towards tranaformati(m into a moth ; when a tern and a grass 
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began to yegetate, and oontinned to show a healthy appearance. Thns 
all the reqnirementB of natnre were contained within the bottle — air, 
light, and nMMstnre. Many persons have fallen into the error that 
Ward's cases were, or onght to be, hermetioaily sealed ; on the con- 
trary, a change of air is frequently necessary ; this will imperceptibly 
occur in the dosest-made cases, or they would inevitably burst. The 
trough to contain the earth may be made of earthenware or wood 
pitched inside, but the best are zinc. Bell-glasses are preferable ; they 
are also adapted for cut flowers, which are long preeerved in them. 
To size there are no limits, from an ounce phial even to the Crystal 
Palace itself. The decay of a healthy plant on transmission to a room 
in town is effected by the variety of gases, evaporation from dryness 
of air, frequent and sudden alteraticm of temperature, deposition of 
dust, soot, &e.j Hie latter ec^edaUy inimical ; all these are provided 
against by the gkiss-case, while the moisture which is raised becomes 
condensed on the sides of the g^ass on occasions of change in the ex- 
ternal temperature, accumulating and descending to the earth at the 
bottom^ becoming more perfectly aerated and in a state better adapted 
for nourishing Hie plant. So complete \b the routine in such a little 
world, in itself independent of external circumstances, that the old 
bottle sealed up nineteen years since is green with vegetation, though 
the deposits of conferv» <m the inner surface disfigure its appearance. 
Thw bottle has had no fresh moisture since first dosed. 

THX UPAS TBBE OF JAYA, 

Of the poison of which so many fabulous stories have been reported, 
is now growing in the Horticultural Society's Garden at Chiswick, 
England, notwithstanding' the fables of Dutch travellers, perpetu- 
ated by Darwin, it may be approached with safety. It is, however, 
80 virulent a poison, that no prudent person would handle it without 
proper precaution. ^^ The Strychnoe Tient4 is the plant which yields 
the Upas Tient^ one of the Javanese poisons. It has been analyzed, 
and found to contain strychnia, and to be almost as energetic as 
strychnia itself. Dr. Darwin has given an account of its effects on 
the Javanese criminals, who used formerly to be executed by darts 
poisoned with the tient^. I believe the account is not very authen- 
tic ; yet it accords precisely with what would be expected from the 
known properties cfi the pois(HL"--OHXi0Ti8ON <m Pouom. 

The Upas Antiar is another Javanese poison, a bitter milky Juice, 
which acts vidently on the heart 
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YABIBTISB OF lYT. 

Mr. Gilbert Bamett soys : The Iry, in its infiuit or very joong 
state, has stalks trailing npon the ground, and i«tytmding rooUets 
through their whole extent ; it is spear-leaved, and it bears neither 
flower nor frnit : tiiis is termed Ivy creeping on ike ground, Tlie 
same plant, when more advanced, qnits tiie ground, and dimbs wallf 
and trees, iU rootlets being hold&sts only ; its leavea are generaDy 
three or five-lobed, and it is still barren : this is the greater barren loy. 
In its next or more matore state it disdains all props, and rising by its 
own strength above the walls on which it grew, occasionally pnts on 
the appearance of a tree : in this, the flower of its age, the branohes 
are smooth, devoid of radidee or holdfi»ts, and it is loaded with Uos- 
soms and frnit ; the lobulations of the leaves are likewise less : this is 
the war-poefe Ivy, But when old, the ivy again becomes barren, 
again the suckers appear upon the stem, and the leaves are no koger 
lobed, but egg-shaped : this is the Baeehanalian Ivy. 

Ofihe ivy Eennett (GUmary) tells us : — **• The booths in fairs were 
commonly drest with ivy-leaves, as a token of wine tiiere sdd, the 
ivy being sacred to Bacchus ; so was the tavern-bush, ot frame of 
wood, drest round with ivy forty years since, though now left off for 
tuns or barrels hung in the middle of it This custom gave birth to 
the present practice of putting out a green bush at the door of those 
private houses which sell drink during the fair ; and perhaps thb is 
all the meaning of hanging out the broom when the wife is absent^ 
and the husband left at liberty to entertain his friends." 

PLANTS IN BLESPINO-BOOMa. 

There are two distinct and apparently opposite processes gdng on 
in the plant : — 1. The decomposition of. carlxmic acid— the flxation of 
the carbon for the purpose of building up its own tissues— and the 
liberation of the oxygen. This constitutes vegetable nutrition. 1 
The exhaling carbonic add, the result of the union of the oxygen of 
the atmosj^ere with the carbon of the vegetable tissues. This is 
analogous to req>iration. The first of these processes is not only bene- 
ficial to animal life, but absolutely essential to its existence, for as the 
animal inhales oxygen and exhales carbonic acid in the process of re- 
spiration, if some agency did not work out the ravene change, tbo 
whole of the oxygen in the atmoq>here would be used up in a certain 
length of time (800,000 years, according to PrafessOT DmnasX and ani- 
mal life ccmseqnentiy disappear. But, as it ia, animals and plants are 
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thus mntnallj dependent upon each other ; and this is the case, not 
merelj with regard to carbonic add, bat also some other oomponnds, 
such as ammonia, water, dw., which are formed in animals and deo(»n- 
posed in plants. So flar, then, it is healthy to have plants in rooms. 
Bat there is the second process— a kind of decay, or by acmie looked 
upon as trae respiration ; and as this is precisely what occors in ani- 
mals, it most, of coarse, add to the carbonic add of the atmosphere, 
and thos produce an effect prejadidal to animal life. If both these 
processes were carried on to the same extent, the one woold, as a mat- 
ter of course, coanteract the other, and ndther would produce dther 
good or evil as to its effects upon the atmo^here. But as the former, 
under general circumstances, preponderates excessively over the lat- 
ter, it is on the whole healthy to live amongst plants. There are 
circumstances, however, in which the respiratory process is active, and 
the nutritive at a stand-still, and here the influence of the vegetable 
npcm the atmosphere will be ii^urious to animal life. One of these 
circumstances is the absence of sunshine, or dayli^t (as these stimuli 
are necessary to the carrying on the process of nutrition in the plant) 
It is therefore ii\]urious, more or less, to sleep in a room in which there 
are plants. 

MIGBATION OF PLANTS. 

Plants are sddom motionless. The wind wafts the seed of the 
daDdeli<Hu The waves bear the nut of the cocoa palm. Man has 
carried the apple and the pear, the apricot and the peach, trom the 
highlands of Asia to the Far West The cerealia have spread over all 
the world, and have become so thoroughly cosmopolite that the land 
of their birth is unknown. Some plants would almost seem to attach 
themselves to particular races. The conmion plaintain is called by the 
Korth American Indians " The white man's footstep." Currents of 
air carry seeds and the eggs of insects and inftisoria. To settle this 
formerly disputed question, a German philosopher, linger, placed sev- 
eral plates of glass, carefblly deaned, between the almost air-tight 
double sashes with which he protected his study against the rigors of 
a fierce northern climate. Six months later he took them out, and ex- 
amined the dust that had Men on them through imperceptible cracks 
and crevices with a microscope. The result was, that he discovered 
in the apparently inorganic dust the pollen of eight distinct plants, the 
seeds of eleven varieties of fungus, the eggs of four higher infusoria, 
and living individuals of at least one genus I 
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BUlOK and WUITK PSPPKB 

Are both prodnoed from Hie same ahrab ; but, althoo^ WMte Pepper 
is sold at the highest prioe, it is inferior to Kaok. It is caDed Black 
Pepper while it is in the state of nature, covered bj its external coat 
White Pepper is merely Black Pepper deprived of this coat ; but as 
the hnsk contains a powerfnl principle, it is evidait that the While 
Pepper loses mnch of its stimulating property, and is inferiw to the 
Blade. The only reasonable foundation for the preference of White 
to Black Pepper, is the fact that the finest pepper is the young berrieB 
which Call from the trees, and are whitened by exposure to the 
weather ; but such berries are found in small quantities, and are never 
exported. 

THE LOTUS OF THE ANdSlSTB 

Is believed to be the Nitraria tridentata of Desfontaines, which grows 
in the desert of Sousa, near Tunis. It is caUed Damouch by the ArabSi 
who are aware of the se^i-intoxicating qualities of its berry, much 
more likely to give rise to the &me ef the Lotus than the dry and un- 
pleasant fruit of the Zkyphu9 Loto$^ or that of the Celtii awiraUiy 
to which the infatuating food of the Lotophagi has been in turn re- 
ferred.— -4»naZf qfKat. Hutary^ 1847. 

THE HTSSOP OF BOEIPTUBE. 

Dr. Boyle, F. A. S., after an elaborate investigation of the speeola- 
tions of various writers on this sulject, conchides tlie Hyssop to be 
the oaper-lree, the Oapparis tpinaa of linnsous, which ia abundant io 
the south of Europe, on the islands and coasts of the Mediterranean, 
in Lower Egypt and in Syria. 

TOBAOOO. 

Forty different species of Tobacco are described by botanists. It 
was introduced into France by Nicot in 1560, and into England by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1686. John Aubrey tells us " ffir Walter Long, who 
was intimate with Sir Walter Raleigh, was the first who brought the 
use of tobacco into the northern parts of England. In these dsy^ 
they (meaning the gentlemen) had silver pipes. The ordinary sort 
made use of a walnut shell and a strawe. I have heard my grand- 
father Lyte say, one pipe was handed from man to man round the 
table. Within these 85 years, 'twas scandalous for a divine to tike 
tobacco. It was sold then for its wayte in silver. I have heard some 
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of onr old yeomen neighboms say that wlien they went to Malmesbiiry 
or Chippenham, they culled their biggest shillings to lay in the scales 
against the tobacco." 

It woold appear, by King James's celebrated Counterblast, that in 
the short space of thirty years the practice of smoking had become 
snrpnsingly common in England, and that large sums were expended 
npon it, some lavishing three and some fonr hundred ponnds per annum 
upon this " predoos stinke,'' which his Majesty grotesquely stigmatizes 
as " a custome loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmfull to 
the brtune, dangerous to the lungs, and in the blacke stinking fume 
thereof neerest resembling the horrible Stigian smoake of the pit that 
is bottomlesse.*' Notwithstanding the Count&rhlait, the consumption 
in England went on increasing ; and probably tobacco is now, next to 
Bait, the vegetable product most generally consumed by man, there 
being no climate in which it is not used, no nationality which has not 
adopted it The total annual production is estimated at 2,000,000 of 
t<m$. 

The oomparatiTe magnitude of this 2,000,000 tons will strike the 
reader more forcibly when we state that the whole of the wheat con- 
sumed by the inhabitants of Great Britain— estimating it at a quarter 
per head, or in round npmbers at 20,000,000 quarters — ^weighs only 
four and one-third millions of tons; so that the tobacco yearly raised 
for the gratification of this one form of the narcotic appetite weighs as 
much as the wheat consumed by 10,000,000 Englishmen. 

HOW TO ABBANGE iXOWEBS IN A GAEDSN. 

The Cayendish Bodety recommend blue flowers to be placed next 
to orange, and the violet next to the yellow ; whilst red and pink flowers 
are never seen to greater advantage than when surrounded by verdure 
and by white flowers ; the latter may also be advantageously dispersed 
among groups of blue and orange, and violet and yellow flowers. 
Plants whose flowers are to produce a contrast should be of the same 
size, and in many cases the oolor of the sand or gravel walks or beds of 
a garden should be made to conduce to the general effect. 

COTTON. 

The word CotUm has been adopted in modern European languages 
firom the Arabic word meiming the same article, and which, when put 
into English letters, would be pronounced hoiun ; in £!gypt it is called 
ffotufk The Spanish word algodon is evidently the Egypto>Arabic 
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word, with tha al prefixed. The Germans, who generally aydd inter- 
oalating into their language words of foreign origin, call it haium-iPoOe, 
i. «. tree-wooL — Arthur Ahin, 

NANKIN OOTTON. 

The yellowi^-brown color of Ohinese nankins is the natoral tint 
of the ootton, and is not imparted by dyeing. The name is derived 
from the dty of Nankin, to which place the mannfaotore of these cot- 
ton-6tn£& was once peculiar. 

SESPntATOBT 0SGAN8 OF YSGETATION. 

The number and activity of the little mouths which stud the leaf 
are very wonderful On a sin^e square inch of the leaf of the com- 
mon lilac as many as 120,000 have been counted ; and the rai»dity 
with which they act is so great, that a thin current of air passing over 
Hie leaves of an actively-growing plant is almost immediately deprived 
by them oi the carbonic acid it contains. — Johnston's Ckemiitry ^ 
Common Life. 

food of ths h/Btodon. 

Profl Asa Gray stated that he had recently had placed in his handa 
specimens of earthy matter, filled with finely broken fitigments of 
branches of trees, which were found in the skeleton of a mastodon ex- 
humed at Schooley's Mountain, N. J. The wood evidently consisted 
of branchlets of one, two and three years old, broken, quite uniformly, 
into bits of half an ioch or so in length, with only now and then traces 
of the bark remaining on the wood. The wood was not at all fossil- 
ized, and was but slightly decayed. Erom the aiq[>earance oi the 
branchlets examined. Prof. Gray inferred that they belonged to somA 
oonifidrous tree or shrub, and inrobaUy to a kind of spnot fir, rather 
than to a true pine. This in£drence was borne out by the examinatioii 
of thin slices of the wood by the miorDsoq[>e. The woody fibre was 
very beautifully and distinctly marked with the circular discs that are 
characteristic of all coniferous wood. The stnujtore agreed quite per- 
fectly with that in similar branchlets of the common hemlock spruce. 
— Silldcan's Journal 

BLOOD SAIN. 

During the first Great Plague of Rome, in>the reign of Romulusi 
we read in Plutarch that it seemed to rain blood ; a portent which in 
ages of barbarism has not been unfrequently recorded. Now the red 
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ltm(;iia which presents this appesranoe has been fbxind to be the con- 
comitant of epidemics in more modem tknes ako, as well as daring 
the continental sweating sickness at Chremona in 1529. Hecker, in 
bis EUtory of Bpidemice^ cites varions other instances of the same phe- 
nomenon co-existing with some great epidemie ; and remarks, that 
blood-spots, as they were called, went for that reason by the name of 
signaeula. They were obseryed in the plague of the sixth century, 
and daring those of 789 and 959 were cijled Lepra VetUum. In the 
plagne of 1500 and 1608 this phenomenon caosed great alarm, more 
especially as the sign of the cross would be recognized in these blood- 
spots. One of the first persons who considered the thing at all scien- 
tifically was 6e<Hrge Agricola, who in Hie Eutary of the Plague that 
occurred in his day (sixteenth century), pronounced the spots to be 
caused by a Uchen. With its occurrence was connected a great &ilure 
of thd crops, which is often consequent on the abundance of fungi. — 
Dr. Daubiht, F. B. S. 

THS INFTJBOBIA OF DITBT-8HOWEB8 AND BLOOD-BADfS. 

The inftisorial character of the dust occasionally transported by 
winds is one of the most wouderftd of Elirenberg's discoveries. His 
investigations have been reported from time to time since 1844^ but 
a recent publication contains the details of all his researches, with ftill 
illustrations. The plates contain not only the figures of all the forms 
observed in each case, but a sketch of a portion of the dust as it lay 
tmder the microscope, exhibiting to the eye the relative prevalence of 
different forms, and the colors they presented. Ehrenberg favors the 
view of the atmospheric origin of these showers, and speaks of their 
relation to the fall of meteorites. Olialdini, in his work on me- 
teorites, observes that Hie stones which fell between 1790 and 1819 
amounted to not less than 600 weight ; while from the single dust- 
shower of Lyons, in 1846, the material that fell was ftdl 7,200 weight 
The Oape de Verde shower of 1884 had a breadth, according to Dar- 
win, of more than 1,600 miles, and extended from 800 to 1,000 miles 
from the AiHcan coast This gives an area of 960,000 to 1,648,000 
aquare miles. The surface of Italy and Sicily is about 100,000 square 
miles ; a single dust-shower covering both these countries, like that 
of 1808, or of Lyons in 1846, would deposit 112,800 weight of dust in 
a single day. With such facts before us Ehrenberg asks, how many 
thousand million of hundred wei^ of microscopic organisms have 
fiJlen dnce the period of our earliest ree(»^ of such events? He adds, 
^' I can no longer doubt, that there are relations, according to which 
16 
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Hying organismf may deyelop themedvefl in tbe atmoflphere; " and 
he speaks of this as a self-derdopment) and not a prodnctioii from in- 
troduced ova. He snppoees it probable that the atmoq>heric doat- 
doad regiiHi is of vast extent, and is alxyve a hei^t of 14,000 feet. 
These ikcts may seem inexpHcaMe on any other hypotbeas: yetmabh 
more investlgalion will be required before an opinion, so contrary to 
received principles, can be generally adopted. The nomber of dnst- 
sbowers which Ehr^iberg records is in all 840 ; 81 bdbre the Chris- 
tian era, 249 after. The first instance he adduces, is the Flagoe of 
Blood inflicted npon the Egyptians, as related in the Mosaic history, 
which continned throoghont all the land of Egypt for three days and 
three ni^ts. The seo(md oooorred about 1181, B. 0., in the time of 
iBneas and Dido, as reUted by Virgil, (iBneid, iv. 464). Many other 
instances of subsequent date are also recorded, the informatian respect- 
ing which is not of as doubtful a character as with those referred to 
before the Christian era. Ehrenberg remarks that these showers ap- 
pear to prevail most within a zone ezt^iding from the part of the 
Atlantic off the west coast <tf Middle and North Africa, along in the 
direction of the Mediterranean Sea, reaching a short distance north of 
this sea, and continuing into Asia between thtf Caq)isn Sea and the 
Pernan Gulfl They seldom reach north as far as Russia and Sweden. 
This zone, in the North Torrid Zone, has a breadth of 1800 miko. 
The reddish color of the dust, as well as the organic forms, show that 
the dust is not of African origin. Moreover the sUnm-winds and 
Sirocco are found to afford the same q>ecies or organisms. The whole 
number of species of organisms observed is 820. A simultaneous oc- 
currence of dust-showers and falls of meteoric stones has been ob- 
served in probably eighteen instances before the Christian era. During 
the Christian era, fourteen coincidences have been observed, making 
thirty-two in all. 

vrrALmr of seeds. 

Frot Henslow states to the British Assodation that during 1850, 
he planted several seeds sent to the committee appointed to r^ort on 
this sulject, and out of those he had phmted two had grown. They 
both belonged to the order of LdffuminMm^ and one was produced 
from seed seventeen, and the other from seed twenty, years old.. On 
the whole, it a{9>eared that the seeds of legummoBm retained their vi- 
teiUty longest Toumefort had reccnrded an instance of beans growing 
after havmg been kept » hundred years, and WiQdenow had observed 
a senaitive plant to grow from seed that had been k^ dzly yean. 
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The instanoes of plints growing from aeeds found in mumniefl were 
all erroneous. Bo also were the cases reUited by Dr. lindlej, of a ra^ 
bary-bnsh growing frcm seed fonnd in the inside of a man bnried in 
an andent barrow. Mr. Babington related a case in which IL Fries, 
of Upeala, succeeded in growing a species of Hieradmn from seeds 
which had been in his herbarinm upwards of fifty years. Desmonlines 
reoOTded an instance of the opening of some ancient tombs in which 
seed was foond, and on being planted they prodnced i^>ecie8 of 
scabiosa and heliotropinm. Recently some seeds from Egypt were 
sown in Cambridge, which were thought to have germinated; bat on 
examining them they were covered with a pitchy substance, which 
had evidently been ftpplied subsequent to their germination, and thus 
they had preserved tiie appearance of growtii through a long period 
of time. 

KBCOESSITT OF PBOPBB ICBNTAL BMPLOTMXNT AHB SBLAZATIOK. 

Not a few persons who abandon their employments under the im- 
pression that they will be happy in doing so, actually die of ennuL 
It induces bodily disease more than physical or mental labor. Others, 
indeed, survive the ordeaL But, where the body does not suffer, the 
mind often does. I have known instances of persons whose habits 
have been suddenly changed from those of great activity to those of 
no employment at all, who have been for a time in a state of mental 
excitement or hypochondriasis, bordering on mental aberration. More- 
over, it is with the mind as it is with the body — ^it is spoiled from 
want of use ; and the clever and intelligent young man, who sits down 
to lead what is called a life of leisure, invariably becomes a stupid 
old man, 

A man in a profession may be engaged in professional matters for 
twelve or fourteen hours daUy, and sufifer no very great inconvenience 
beyond that which may be traced to bodily fatigue. The greater part 
of what he has to do (at least it is so after a certain amount of ex- 
perience) is nearly the same as that which he has done many times 
befbre, and becomes almost matter of course. He uses not only his 
previous knowledge of facts or his simple experience, but his previous 
thoughts, and the conclusions at which he had arrived formerly ; and 
it is only at intervals that he is called upon to make any considerable 
mental exertion. But at every step in the composition of his philo- 
sophical works Lord Bacon had to think ; and no one can be engaged in 
that which requires a sustidned eflfbrt of thought for more than a very 
Uniited portion of the twenty-four hours. Such an amount of that 
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kind of oooopatioQ must hare been qnite loffioient even for so powers 
fol a mind as that <^ Lord Baoon. Mental relaxation after serere 
mental exertion is not leas agreeable than bodily repoae after bodily 
labor. A idw hours of honafide mental labor will exhaust the ormT- 
ing for actiTe employment, and i^ leave the mind in a state in 
which the snbseqoent leisure (whieh is not neoeasarily mere idleness) 
will be as agreeable as it would have been irksome and painfol 
otherwise. — 8ib Benjamot Bbodh. 

HOW FAB MAY INSANITY EXTENUATE THE QUILT OF CRIME. 

The law makes a reasonable allowance for the subsiding of paaaion 
suddenly provoked. Bat we are not, therefore, to presume that the 
same allowance is to be made for those in whom a propensity to set 
fire to their neighbors' houses, or ocMnmit murd^, is continued for 
months, or weeks, or even for hours. Is it true that such persons are 
really so regardless of the ill consequences which may arise, so in- 
capable of the fear of punishment, and so absolutely without the 
power of self-restraint, as they have been sometimes represented to 
be f If not, there is an end of their want of req>onsil)ility. Let me 
refer here to the instance of the gouty patient. Under the in- 
fluence of his disease, every impression made on his nervous ^stem ia 
attended with uneasy sensations. K such a person has exerted him- 
self to acquire the habit of self-control, the evil ends with himaelf ; 
but otherwise he is fractious and peevish ; flies into a passion, with- 
out any adequate cause, with those around him, and uses harsh words 
which the occasion does not justify ; conduct of which he can offer to 
himself no explanation, except that he cannot help it ; and for which, if 
he be a right-minded person, he is sorry afterwards. If he were to 
yield to the impulse of his temper so far as to inflict on another a severe 
bodily injury^ ought it to be admitted as an excuse that we have ex- 
amined his blood, and found in it too large a proportion of lithic add? 

It seems to me that Juries have not unfrequently been misled by 
the refinements of medical witnesses, who, having adopted the theory 
of a purely moral insanity, have applied that term to oases to which 
the term insanity ou^t not to be applied at all. It is true thatthe dif- 
ference in the character of individuals may frequently be traced to 
difference in their organizations, and to different conditions as to 
bodily health ; and that, therefore, one person has more, and another 
has less difficulty in controlling his temper and regulating his conduct. 
But we all have our duties to perform, and one of the most uni>ortant 
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of these !«, that we Bhonld strire aguDBt whftteyer eyil tendency there 
may be in ns arising ont of onr physical constitation. 

We have been told of a yery eminent person who had acquired the 
habit of toQohing every post that he met with in his walks, so that at 
last it seemed to be a part of his natm'e to do so ; and that if he fonnd 
that he had inadvertently passed by a post without touching it, he 
would actually retrace his steps for the purpose. I knew a gentle- 
man who was aooustomed to mutter certain words to himself 
(and they were always the same words), even in the midst of 
company. He died at the age of ninety, and I believe that he 
had muttered these words for fifty or sixty years. 

These were foolish habits; but they might have been mischievous. 
To correct them at last would have been a very arduous undertaking. 
But might not this have been easily done in the beginning? And if 
so — ^if, instead of touching poets, or uttering unmeaning words, these 
individuals had been addicted to stealing or stabbing — ought they 
to have been absolved from all responsibility? It has been observed 
by a physician who has had large opportunities of experience on these 
matters, that ^^ a man may allow his imagination to dwell on an idea 
until it acquires an unhealthy ascendency over his intellect" And 
surely, if^ under such circumstaDoes, he were to oommit a murder, he 
ought to be held as a murderer, and would have no more claim to be 
excused than a man who has voluntarily associated with thieves and 
murderers until he had lost all sense of right and wrong ; and much 
lees than one who lias had the misfortune of being bom and bred among 
such maleflAotors. — Sm Bin/. Bbodix. 

TEST FOE INSAlSflTY. 

The difficulty of recalling a train of thought is, I believe, one of 
ihe invariable accompaniments of insanity, for it is an act in which 
both brains are concerned. Shakspeare, who seems to have known by 
a kind of intuition what it takes other men enormous mental labor to 
acquire, makes Hamlet say — 

— *l>rtiig m« to th« tatty 
And I the mftttor will reward, which midiiMi 
Would gambol ftomJ* 

I cannot remember to have seen a single instance of insanity, however 
slight^ and however incognizable by any but an experienced medical 
man, where the patient, after relating a short history of his complaints, 
physical, moral, or social, could, on bdng requested to repeat the nar- 
rative, follow the same series; to repeat tlie same words, even with 
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the limited oorreotnen of a sane person, is, I beiSeve, always impoarible 
in the very mildest case of insanity. The point where this inability 
begins, however difflcndt to ascertain exactly, has always seemed to 
me the point at which strict req>on8ibility for onr aotkma ceases, and 
the exercise of restraint by others becomes a right and a daty. — 
WioAir on Imanit^. 

OONlfSCTION OF THB BBADf WITH CUB MSHTAL FAOUVTIMR. 

If we investigato the condition of the varions orders of y^tebrate 
animals, which alone admit of a comparison with onr own species, we 
find, on the one hand, great differences among them, with regard to 
both their physical and mental fiicnlties, and on the other hand a not 
less marked difference as to the stractore of tiieir brain. In all of 
tiiem the brain has a central organ, which is a continnation of the 
spinal chord, and to which anatomists give the name of meduUa 
oblongata. In connection with this, there are other bodies placed in 
pairs, of a small idze and simple stmctnre in the lowest species of fishy 
becoming gradually larger and more complex as we trace them throng^ 
the other classes, nntil they reach their greatest degree of development 
in man himself. That eadi of these boiMes has its pecoliar ftmctiona, 
there cannot, I apprehend, be the smallest donbt; and it is, indeed, 
sufficiently probable that each of them is not a single organ, bnt a con- 
geries of organs, having distinct and separate nses. 

There is reason to believe that, whatever it may do besides, <»e 
office of the eer^>eUwn is to combine the action of the voluntary mns- 
cles for the purpose of locomotion. The corpora fuadrigemina are 
fonr tnberdes, which ccMmect the eerebmm, e&nMlwm^ and modvUa 
oblongata to each other. If one of tlie uppermost of these bodies be 
removed, bUndness of the eye of the opposite nde is the conseqoenoe. 
K the upper part of the eerebrwn be removed, the animal beoomes 
blind and apparently stupefied; but not so much so but that he may 
be roused, and that he can then walk with steadiness and predsion. 
The most important part of the whole brain seems to be a particular por- 
tion of the central organ moduUa oblongata. While this remains ^itire, 
the animal retains its sensibility, Intttthes, and performs instinctive 
motions. But if this small mass of the nervous system be ii^ured, 
there is an end of these several functions, and death immediately 
ensues. These &ots, and some others of the same kind, fmr a knowledge 
of which we are indebted to modem physiologuts, and more eq>ecia]ly 
to IL Magendie and M. Flonrens, are satisfoctory as fu* as they go, and 
warrant the conclusion that there are various other organs in the brain. 
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dwigned fbr other porposee, and that if we cannot point out their 
locality, it is not because such organs do not exist, but because onr 
means of reeear<^ into so intricate a matter are veiy limited. 

THE TEBM "NBBTOUB.'* 
There are few terms more commonly Tised, both in and out of the 
medical profession, than ^'Nervons:'' it is a word which has acquired 
great numbers of significations, and many people, at the same time, pro- 
fess not to understand what it means. Certainly, to speak of *^ being 
nervous,^' is a mode of expression which is very indefinite, from the use 
that is made of it; but which, if properly applied, carries to the mind 
a very forcible impression of a peculiar state, for which we have no 
yery appropriate language. UDfortunately, the same word has been 
long employed to express two states in direct opposition to each other : 
thus, we talk of strong, weighty argument, delivered with boldness 
and energy, and in appropriate language — as '* a nervous speech,'^ and 
the orator as "fWl of nerve ;" whilst we, on the other hand, say, that 
the individual who delivers himself with timidly, with hesitation, and 
distrust of his own power, is "highly nervous;" — ^we regret that his 
"good sense was overpowered by his nerves.*' In the first instance, 
we mean to say that l^ere is a tension and strength of nerve ; in the 
Ifttter, that there is a laxity and weakness of nerve; yet, by some 
strange anomaly in our mode of expreadng our ideas, we apply the 
same adjective to both these states of the nervous system. 

INBEN8IBILITT OF THE BBAIN. 

Sensibility is, in reality, very diflferent from what is suggested by 
first experience. Thus, the brain is insensible : that part of the bnun 
which, if disturbed or diseased, takes away consciousness, is as insensi- 
ble as the leather of our shoel That the brain may be touched, or a 
portion of it cut off, without interrupting the patient in the sentence 
he is uttering, is a surprising circumstance ! This informs us that sen- 
sibility is not a necessary attendant on the delicate texture of a living 
part, but that it mnst have an appropriate (»gan, and that it is an espe- 
cial provision. — Bellas Bridffew(Uer Treatise, 

FALSITY OF PHBBNOLOOY. 

Now there are two simple anatomical facts which tiie founders of 
phrenology have overlooked, or with which they were probably nnao- 
qnainted, and which of Hiemselves afford a suffident contradiction of 
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iU l8t They refer the mere inhiial propenaitlet ohieflj to the porte- 
rior lobe«| and the intelleotoAl faculties to the anterior lobes of the 
cerebrum. But the fact is, that the posterior lobes exist only in the 
human brain and in that of some of the tribe of monkeys, and are ab- 
solutely wanting in quadrupeds. Of this there is no mcMre doubt than 
there is of any other of the best-established facts in anatomy. Mij, 
Birds have yarious propensities and faculties in common with vs, and 
iu the writmgs of phrenologists many of thdr illustrations are derived 
from this class of vertebral animals. But the structure cd the birds' 
brain is essentially different, not only from that of the human bndn, but 
from that of the brain of the mammalia generally. It is plain that there 
can be no phrenological organs in the birds^ brain corresponding to those 
which are said to ezist in Ihe human brain, or in that of other mam- 
malia. Yet birds are as pugnacious and destructiTe, as much attached 
to the localities in which they reside, and as careful of their ofl&pring 
as any individual among us ; and I suppose that no one will deny that 
if there be special organs of tune or of imitation in man, such organa 
ought not to be wanting in the buU-findi and parrot — Sm Bkhjamin 
Bbodib's Ptyehological Inquiries.' 

THE AMOUNT OF SLEEP WE NEED. 

We may, therefore, fairly ask, what is the quantity of sleq> which 
a reasonable man should be contented with t This is a somewhat difll- 
cult question. Tall and bulky people require more sle^ than short 
and thin people ; men than women, and all Ar>iynjil« ale^ longer in 
winter thi^n in summer. Age, constitution, climate, occupation, and a 
variety of incidental causes must be taken into oonaderation. In ex- 
treme old age much sleep is required. Youth and young adults deep 
habitually very soundly. The fiaculty of remaining asle^ longer tiian 
is necessary cannot be indulged in without impairing the strength both 
of the body and mind. In a state of health the amount of sleep re- 
quired to restore the nervous energy averages, we conceive, from ax 
to eight hours. 

POSITION IN SIXEPING. 

It is better to go to sleep on the li^t dde, for then the stomach is 
very mudi in the position of a bottle turned upside down, and the ocm- 
tents are aided in passing out by gravitation. If one goes to sle^ on 
the left aide, the operation of emptying the stomach of its contents is 
more like drawing water fh>m a welL After going to sleep, let the 
body take its own position. If you sleep on your back, e^>ecially aooii 
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after a hearty meal, the weight of the digestire organs, and that of the 
food, resting on the great vein of tiie body, near the back bone, com- 
presses it, and urests the flow of the blood more or lees. If the arrest 
is partial, the sleep is distorbed, and there are nnpleasant dreams. If 
the meal has been reoent or hearty, the arrest is more decided, and the 
varions sensaticAS, soch as fiiJling over a precipice, or the pursnit of a 
wild beast, or other impending danger, and the desperate effort to get 
rid of it, aronses ns; that sends on the stagnating blood, and we wake 
in a fright, or trembling, or perspiration, or feding of exhaastion, ao- 
oording to the degree of stagnation, and iht length and strength of the 
effort made to escape the danger. Bnt when we are not able to eeciq)e 
the danger, when we do fall over the precipice, when the tumbling 
bnildlng crashes ns, what then? That is Death/ That is the death 
of those of whom it is said, when found lifeless in their beds in the 
morning, " They were as well as they ever were, the day before ;^ and 
often is it added, "and ate heartier than common I^ This last, as a 
frequent cause of death to those who have gone to bed well to wake 
no more, we give merely as a private opinion. The possibility of its 
truth is enough to deter any rational man from a late and hearty meal. 
This we do know with certainty, that waking up in the night with 
painfril diarrhoea, or cholera, or bilious coHc, ending in death in a very 
short time, is properly traceable to a late large meaL The truly wise 
will take the safer side. For persons who eat three times a day, it is 
amply sufficient to make the last meal of cold bread and butter and a 
cup of some warm drink. Ko one can starve on it, while a persever- 
ance in the habit soon begets a vigorous appetite for breakfast, so prom- 
ising of a day of comfort — ^Hall^s Jowmal, 

HTPNOLOGY; OB, HOW TO PBOOUBX BLBEP. 

Dr. Binns, in his Anatomy qf Sleepy recommends the following 
means of procuring rest. Let the person turn on his left side, place 
his head comfortably on the pillow, so that it exactly occupies the 
angle a line from the head to the shoulder should form ; and then, 
slightly closing his lips, let him take rather a full respiration, breathing 
as mnoh as he possibly can through the nostrils. Having taken a frJl 
inspiration, the lungs are then to be left to their own action, that is, 
the respiration is neither to be accelerated nor retarded. The patient 
should ibffn depict to himself that he sees the breath passing from his 
nostrils in a continuous stream ; and the very histant that he brings his 
mind to eonoeive this apart fr<«i all other ideas, ccmsoioiiBneaB and 
16* 
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memorj depart^ imaginalkiii flkanben, ftooy beoomes darmtoA, thoni^t 
sabdaed, the sentient fiwuiltiee lose tilieir snsoeptibQit j, the Tital or 
gaog^ionk) system assumes the eoyereign^, and he no kmger wakes, 
but deeps. This train of phenomena is bnt the eflbot of m momoDi. 
The instant the mind is brooght to the oootemplatkm ofjk single sen- 
saticm, the sensoriom abdioates the throne, and the hypaotie fiHolty 
steeps it in obhyion. 

meHTMASE. 

I may here refer to the state oi mind during what is popnlaiiy 
termed "the nic^tmare.'' In this ease sleep is imperfect We are to 
a certain extent aware of onr situation. We know where we are» hot 
we feel as if some power opinressed ns, and prerented oar moying oar 
limbs. The feet is, not that the mosdes will not obey the will, bat 
that the will itsdf is not exercised. The paralysis and catalepsy of 
hysterical patients is of the same kind, and both the one and the other 
immediately vanish if a strong impressi<Hi be made on the senses, or 
even on the imagination. — Sir Besjamim BsoDii'a Ftyekolo^ieQl 

8LBEP OF A0SD PXBSONA. 

The wakefblness oommon to old people is by no means so great an 
auction as certain persons imagine it to be. *^ They use but little ex- 
ertion, and hence require but little sleep ; and the internal activity is 
npoQ a par with the external. A third part of the vessela periu^ 
that took a share in the general energy of the middle life is obfitera- 
ted ; and the wear and tear of those that remain are much lessw The 
pulse beats feebly; the mnsdes of respiration are less forcibly ^s- 
tended ; the stomach digests a smaller portion oi food — ^for only a 
smaller portion is required ; the intellect is less active, the corporeal 
senses less lively ; and hence, though there is fer more weakness than 
in earlier lifa, there is a less proportionate demand for exertion, and 
hence a fer smaller necessity for sleep.*' 



Lord Brong^iam has been inclined to the opinion that we never 
dream except while in the state of transition from being aaleq» to 
being awake. But I own that this seems to me to be a misUke. 
First, there is no sufllcient proof of it being so ; and see(Midly, we 
havea proof of the contrary in the feet, that nodiing Is more common 
than finr persons to moan, and even talk in their de^ wHhoot Awakiag 
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firom it. Eren in the case of a dog, wbo is deei^ng on the rug before 
the fire, If jon watoh him, jou can soaroely donbt that he is some- 
limee dreaming, thoo^ he still remains asleep. I should, m jself^ be 
more inclined to donbt whether we ever rieep witlwvt some degree 
of dreaming. At any rate, not to dream, seems to be, not the rale, 
bnt the exception to the mle ; for it rarely happens that we awake 
without beiog sensible of some time haying elapsed sinoe we fell 
adeep ; which is in its^ a proof that the mind has not been wholly 
nnoocnpied. That on soch occasions we hare no distinct recoDection 
oi onr dreams, prores nothing. Referring again to the instance of 
persons who talk in their sleep, we often find that they have not the 
smallest recc^ectioh of their having dreamed afterwards. It is only 
those dreams which affect ns very strongly, and which occur immedi- 
ately before we awake from sleep, that we really remember ; and 
even of these, the impression is not in general snfilcient for ns to re- 
tain it for more than a very few minntes. If a dream be remember- 
ed longer, it is only because we have thooght of it after it occurred, and 
have thus given it a place in onr memory, which it could not have ob- 
tained otherwiae. — Sot Benjajon Brodib's Ptychohgical Inquiriei, 

DEATH BY COLD. 

The inmiediate cause of death by c(dd is apoplexy. The heart is 
arrested and paralyzed in the exercise of its office, and no longer supplies 
the brain with arterial blood* Nor is the blood thrown with suffi- 
cient force to the extremities. It accumulates, therefcnre, in the large 
vessels proceeding immediately firom the. main spring, and thore is no 
ingress for the blood returning from the brain. The large shmses, 
therefore, become overgorged, and apoplexy fi^ws. 

When the cold has not be^i severe enough to destroy life entirely, 
it mutilates the extremities, and mortification ensues firom a want of 
circulation. The Lascars, who arrive in this country from India in 
the winter season, are very prone to this effiact d a climate so much 
oolder than their native one, as the records of the dty ho^itals abund- 
antiy prove,— Sib Hxbst Hautobd. 

BUJTJTJfiKnroB OV THE DEATH-BIB. 

The drcumstanoe which has given lise to our notions respecting 
the sufElsrings of our last moments is, that In certain diseases there is 
a convulsive action of the muscles at the time at which the sensibility 
is extinguished.' But these are not acts of voliti<m« The^ws of our 
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nature tell os that they are not the effects of fofferiag ; and we nerer 
see in the padent any indication that he suffers. Were they indioar- 
tions ci a struggle of feeling, neoesssrily connected with the last aci 
of dying, as has been mippoeedy ihtj wonld be a constant ^jmptom ; 
whereas, th^ only occor under certain ctrooDutances of the constitii- 
tion or Uie dinoaso. One of the least painftd of Tiolent deaths is that 
from loss of Uood ; yet here this straggle Tecy omfonnly attends the 
last act of dying, according to the common acceptation of the term ; 
and it is eyident that here the sensibility, in c(Miseqaence of the failiire 
of cironlaticNi, is almost extinguished belcnre this inrdontary aotaon 
of the ransQlee takes place. The strog^es^ therefore, the khorioos and 
ccmTolsiye heavii^of the chest, are wholly antomatk (or meehanieslX 
independent ci the will, — a part of the mechaniwn of the body, con- 
trived for its safety, which continues to act when the mind is ancon- 
scions of the sofferings of the fhune, or is oocopled by soothing 
illosions. 

DEATH— AHD THB FXAB OF IT. 

According to my observation, the mere act of dying is seldom, in 
any sense of the word, a very painfol process. It is trae that some 
persons die in a state of bodily torture, as in esses of tetanns : that 
the dnmkard, dying of delirium tremeru^ is haonted by terrific viaioos ; 
and that the victim of that most horrible of all diseases, hydrophobia, 
in addition to those peooliar bodily soff^ngs from whkh the d is e ase 
has derived its name, may be in a state of terror from the sopposed 
presence of frightftil objects, which are presented to him as resJities, 
even to the last But tiiiese and some other instances which I might 
adduce, are exceptions to the general role, which is, that both mentsl 
and bodily soffiaring terminate long before the scene is finally dosed. 
Then as to the actual fear of death; it seems to me that the anthor of 
our existence, for the most part, gives it to us when it is inteoded that 
we should Uve, and takes it away from us when it is intended tiiat 
we should die. I have, myself^ never known but two instances in 
which, in the act of dying, there were manifest indications of the 
fear of death. The two indiyiduals to whom I sllnde, were unexpect- 
edly destroyed by hsdmorrhage, which, fr<Hn peculiar circumstances, it 
was impossible to suppress. The depressing eflbots which the gradual 
loss of blood produced on their corporeal system, seemed to influence 
their minds, and they died earnestly imploring that relief which art 
was unable to afford. Seneca might have chosen an easier death than 
that from opening his arteries. — 8ib Bimjamttt Bbodb's Bgffekoloffi- 
tallnqwHei. 
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PBonisoB Hufxlaud obfleryes, in his work on Longvritj, that 
<^ many fear death leas than the operation of dying. People form the 
moat nngnlar oonoeption of the last strng^e, the separation of the 
sool from the body, and the like. No man oertainly eyer f<^ what 
death is; and as insensibly as we enter into life, equally insensibly 
do we leave it My proofs are as follow : ilrst, man can have no 
sensation of dying; for, to die, means nothing more than to lose the 
vital power; and it is the vital power which is the medium of oom- 
mnnioation between the sonl and body. In proportion as the vital 
power deereasesi we lose the power of sensation and of oonsdonsnees ; 
and we oamK>t lose lifb withoat at the same time, or rather before, 
losing onr vital sensation, which requires the assistance of the tender- 
est organs. We are taught also by experience, that all those who 
ever passed through the first stage of death, and were again brought 
to life, unanimously asserted that they felt nothing of dying, but sunk 
at once into a state of insensibility. 

^* Let us not be led into a mistake by the convulsive throbs^ the 
rattling in the throat, and the apparent pangs of death, which are ex- 
hibited by many persons when in a dying state. These [^ymptoms are 
painful only to the spectators, and not to the dyiug, who are not sensi- 
ble of them. The case here is the same as if one, from the dreadfcd 
contortions of a person in an epileptic fit, should form a conclusion 
respecting his internal feelings : from what afiects us so much he suffers 
nothing.*^ 

PHENOMENA OF THE DEATH-BED. 

Whatever be the causes of dissolution, whether sudden violence or 
lingering malady, the immediate modes by which death is brou^^t 
about appear to be but two. In the one, the nervous system is prima- 
rily attacked, and there is a sinking, sometimes an instantaneous ex- 
tinction, of the powers of life ; in the other, dissolution is effected by 
the circulation of black venous blood instead of the red arterial blood. 
The former is termed death by syncope, or fidnting ; the latter, death 
by asphyxia. In the last-mentioned manner of death, when it is the 
result of disease, the struggle is long, protracted, and accompanied by 
all the visible marks of agony which the imagination associates with 
the closing scene of life, — ^the pinched and pallid features, the cold 
dammy skin, the upturned eye, and the heaving laborious, ratUing 
respiration. Death does not strike all the organs of the body at the 
same time : some may be said to survive others ; and the lungs are the 
last to give up the performance oi their function, and die. As death 
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•pproabbeBy they beoome gr«dn<lly mofe md more oppreased ; the air- 
oeUe are loeded withaninoreaeed qoantitj of tilie fluid wfaieh nstorallj 
labrkatee their eorfSMsee; theatiiio^hereoaniiownokiigerooiiiehito 
eontaot with the minate Uood-vesBels q>read orer the air-oeDi, with- 
out fint penneetang this TiBoovM floidf-- henoe the ratlie; nor is the 
oontaot Boffioieiitly perfeot to diange the Uaok TenonB into the red ar- 
terial blood; an nnprqiared floid 0(»8eqiieBti|7' isBoes from the fam^i 
into the hearty and is thenoe tranamitted to erery other origan of tiie 
bodj. The brain reoeivea it, and its energiefl appear to be loDedthefeby 
into ale^ — generaliy tranquil sleep, — filled with dreams wbatch impel 
the dying lip to mnrmnr oat the names of friendly aad tlie oooapatSoas 
and reooUeotionsof pastUfe: the peasant ''babbles o' green Mds;" 
and Napoleon ezinreB amid Tisi<»8 (^ batUe, nttering with his Imfc 
breath, "^ tite tTarmSeJ^-^^a Bmbry Haupobd. 

DSATH NOT PADf. 

Death and pain are inseparable in most men^s minds; yet, in a re- 
oent oommnnioation to the Royal Society, Dr. FhHip stated, that death, 
nnder its various forms, whether arising from old age, ezoeesiye stim- 
nlants prodaoing exhaustion, debilitating causes that weaken vital ac- 
tion, injury or disease of vital organs, is always preceded by a loss of 
sensibility, so that the precise action we properly caH death is one un- 
attended with pain. This is proved by the experience of those who 
have been recovered after submersion or strangulation ; fbr they all 
agree tliat no pain was frit when the vital actions were suspoided, but 
that acute pain attended their first sensations of returning life. Death, 
then, is simply the loss of sensibility. This reminds one of the saying 
of ArcesOaus, that ''Death, of all estimated evils, is the only one whose 
presence never incommoded anybody, and which only caused concem 
during its absence.'* 

UVGEBTADf 8IGHS OV DBATH. 

The cessation of pulsation in the heart and the arteries, and oold- 
ness of the body, are commonly tibought to be certain signs of dea&; 
but tilie researches of science have proved them to be very fiiDadoasL 
A more certain sign is the suspension of reepiratiim, fat it cannot be 
continued many minutes without actual death supervening; w he re a s 
the action of the heart and arteries may be suspended fjt a considerBr 
ble time, if respiration be still carried on, hofwever obsourdy, and yet 
these organs be again awakened to activity. The ftrst object, there- 
fore, in supposed death, is to ascertain whelher reqdration BtCD eontiii- 
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ues. This oan, in manj instanoes, be p^roeiTed by baring the thorax 
and abdomen ; since it is impossible for breathing to be carried on for 
many seconds withoiit the inflnmoe ci the respiratory mnsoles, the ^- 
feot of the action of which is to elevate the ribs and depress the 
diaphragm^ so as to posh forward the sternum, and canse a momentary 
swelling of the abdomen. It is of great importance to the yonng prac- 
titioner to accustom his eye to judge accurately <^ these moyements, 
as the ordinary methods of iq>plying a mirror to the mouth, or a downy 
fieather near it, are both liable to error. If the mirr(»* be warmer than 
the expired breath, no dgn can be obtained by it, because the breath is 
not eondeosed i:f>on it; or, the insensible perspiration from the hand 
of him who holds it may aully its sur&ce ; whilst ^ the H^t and 
weightless down,'' is very liable to deceire. 

Another symptom, the opadty and want of lustre in the eye, is 
equally fiUladous ; evoi the thin aUmy membrane which coTers the 
cornea in the eye of the dead, which breaks in pieces wlien touched, 
and is easily removed from the cornea by wiping, sometimes is formed 
many hours before death has occurred. In several instances, also, this 
ai^>earanoe does not present itself even after death ; as, for instance, 
in cases of poisoning by hydrocyanic add, in which the eye retains all 
its lustre for hours afver death ; and the iris even contracts when ap- 
proached by a bright light. This sign, therefore, when taken alone, 
is of no value. 

The state of collapse, which is one of the symptoms of didera as- 
phyxia, has demonstrated how little is the value of eoldnesi of the body 
afl a sign of death. In that singular disease, the coldness which accom- 
pauiesthe state of cdli^pee is that of ice, and during it no pulsation can 
be perceived, even at the heart ; yet the person lives and brea^es, and 
frequently recovers. Drowned persons also, in whom animation is only 
suspended, and who may be recalled to life, are always cold ; whereas 
in some diseases, apoplexy for example, a certain degree of warmth is 
perceived for many hours. 

Paleness and lividi^ of countenance always accompany the above 
state of collapse; the body even becomes blue : this sign, ^erefore, 
which IB usually set down as one indicating death, is of less value than 
any others. Oasee, on the othet hand, have occurred in which the 
countenance has rwnained unchanged a considerable time after death ; 
and in some instanoiw, as Dr. Paris has remarked, ** its color and com- 
jdexion have not only been preserved, but even hei^tened ; " as if the 
epuitj scorning the blow which severed it frcmi mortality, had left the 
smile it raised upon the moveless features. 
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From these, and other oheeryations, by the same writer, Dr. A. T. 
Thimiaoii, it is evident that there are no oerUun ugni that a person » 
truly dead, except the total ceasation of reparation and the oom- 
meiKiing pntrelMtion of the body. 

PEOULIABITIES IH THE HAND. 

Kothing is more remarkable, as forming a part of the proq>eotiTe 
derign to prepare an instrument fitted for the yariona nsea ^i the Hu- 
man Hand, than the manner in which the delicate and moring appar 
ratns of the palm and fingers is guarded. The power with which the 
hand graspe, as when a sailor lays hold oi the rope to raiee his body 
in the rigging^ would be too great for the teztore ^i mere teodons, 
nerves, and vessels ; they would be cracked were not every part tiiat 
bears the pressure defended with a coshion of £U, aa elastic as that 
which is in the foot of the horse and the cameL To add to this 
purely passive defence, there ia a muscle which runs acDroes the pahn, 
and more espedally supports the cuahicm on its inner edge ; it is Uus 
muscle which, raising ^e edge of the palm, adapts it to lave water, 
fcmning the cup of Diogenes. In condnsion, what says Bayt 
'^ Some animals have horns, some have hoofs, some teeth, some tal<»iS) 
some daws, some spurs and beaks ; man hath none of all these, but is 
weak and f^Ue, and sent unarmed into the worid ; — ^why, a hand, 
with reason to use it, supplies the use of all these I ^ — ^ Ohabixs 
Bkix, 0» theHand, 

OAUBBS OF L£FT.HAin>EDNS8a. 

The question haa been much discussed among anatomists, whether 
the properties of the rig^t hand, in comparison with thoee of the kA, 
depend on the course of the arteries to it It is affirmed that tlie 
trunk of the artery going to the right arm passes off from the heart, 
so as to admit the blood directly and more fcnrdbly into the small ves- 
sels of the arm. This is assigning a cause whidi is unequal to the 
effect, and presenting, altogether, too confined a view of the sulject : 
it is a partidpadon in the common error of seeking in the mechanisai 
the cause of i^enomena which have a deeper source. 

For the conveniences of life, and to make us fotnnpt and dexte- 
rous, it is pretty evident that there ought to be no hesitation which 
hand is to be used, or which foot is to be put forward ; nor is there, 
in £BU)t, any such indecision. It must be observed that there is a dis- 
tinction in the whole right side of the body, and that the left side is 
not only the weaker, in regard to muscular strength, but also in i^ 
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vital or oonstltntional prc^rties. The deyelopment of the organs of 
action and motion is greatest upon the right side, as may at any time 
be ascertained by measurement, or the testimony of the tulor or sho^ 
maker; certainly, this superiority may be said to result from the more 
freqoent exertion of the right hand ; bat the peonliarity extends to 
the oonstitation also ; and disease attacks the left extremities more 
frequently than the right In opera-dancers, we may see that the 
most difficult feats are perfcnmed by the right foot. But their prepar- 
atory exerdses better evinoe the natural weakness of the left limb, 
since these performers are made to give doable practice to this limb, 
in order to avoid awkwardness in the public exhibition ; for if these 
exercises be neglected, an ungracefU performance will be given to 
the right side. In walking behind a person, it is very seldom that 
we see an equalized motion of the body ; and if we look to the left 
foot, we shall find that the tread is not so firm upon it, that the toe is 
not so much turned out as in the right, and that a greater push is 
made with it From the peculiar form of woman, and the elasticity 
of her step resulting more firom the motion of the ankle than of the 
haunches, the defect of the left foot, when it exists, is more i^parent 
in her gait No boy hops upon his left foot, unless he be left-handed. 
The horseman puts his left foot in the stirrup, and springs from the 
right 

We think we may conclude that every thing being adapted, in the 
conveniences of life, to the right hand — as for example, the direction 
of the worm of the screw, or of the cutting end of the auger — ^is not 
arbitrary, but is related to a natoral endowment of the body. He 
who is left-handed is most sensible to the advantages of this adapta- 
tion, from the opening of a parior door to the opening of a penknife. 
On the whole, Uie preference of the right hand is not the effect of 
habit, but is a natural provision, and is bestowed for a very obvious 
purpose ; and the property does not depend on the peculiar distribu- 
tion of the arteries of the arm, but the preference is given to the 
right foot as well as to the right hand. — ^Bell^s Bridgewater Treatm, 

KESPIBATION AND VENTILATION. 

. It may be generally noticed, that every fifth or sixth inspiration in 
man is longer and fuller than the rest Their number varies according 
to age, and to the state of the nervous system ; being faster in infeuits 
and young persons, than in adults ; and more rapid in states of mental 
excitement, or irritation of the bodily system, than in a tranquil con- 
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ditioiL In general, from 14 to 18 inqrfntkHis take place every i 
nte in an adult ; bat the number beoomee greater, if tiie attentioii d 
the person, whose reqnrations are being eoonted, is direeled to it. 
The average quantity of air taken in at eadi inspiratioii, seeoia to be 
about SOcubio inches; so that, reckoning 16 inspiratiooato takeplaee 
per minute, nearly 30,000 cubic indies pass throng ^e fam^B in 
an hour, and 460,224 cuMc inches, or 266} cubio feet, in tiie twenty- 
four hours. The air which has passed through the lungs eootaina 
about l-26th part of carbonic acid ; and thus about 17,866 onbie 
inches (or rather m<n*e than 10 cubic fSset) of that gas, containing 
2616 grains, or about 5^ ounces of solid carbon, are thrown offin tiie 
course <3i twenty-four hours. Now, carlxmio add, when dliR iae d 
through the atmosphere to any consid^vble amount, is extremdy in- 
jurious to animal life ; for it prevents the due excretion by tlie Inng^ 
of that which has been formed within the body ; and the latter con- 
sequently accumulates in the blood, and exercises a very d e p reosin g 
influence on the acti<m of the various organs of the body, but par- 
ticuarly on that of the nervous system. The usual pr op ortion ia 
not above 1 part in 1,000 ; and when this is increased to 1 part in 
100, its iDjorious effects begin to be fdt by man, in heedHMhe, lan- 
guor, and gMieral oppreanon. Now it is evident, ihim the state- 
ments we have just made, that as a man produces in twenty-fenr 
hours about 10 cubic feet of carbonic add, if he were endosed in a 
spnce containing 1,000 cubic feet of air (sudi as would exist in • 
room 10 feet square and 10 feet high), he would in twenty-fenr hours 
oommuuicate to its atmosphere from his lungs, as much as 1 part in 
100 of carbonic add, provided that no interchange takes i^aoe be- 
twe«i the air within and the air ontdde the chamber. The amount 
would be ferther increased by the carbcmic add thrown off the ddn, 
the quantity of whidi has not yet been determined. In practice, snoli 
an occurrence is sddom likdy to take place; dnce in no chamber that 
is ever constructed, except fer the sake of expoimeot, are the fittings 
so close, as to prevent a certain iaterchange of the contained air, with 
that outside. But the same iigurious effect is often produced by tiie 
coDection of a large number of persona for a short time^ in a'room in- 
suffidently provided with the means of ventilation. It is evident, 
that if 12 persons were to occupy sudi a chamber for two hours, they 
would produce the same effect with that ocoadoned by one person in 
twenty-four hours. Now we will suppose 1,200 persons to remain in 
a church or assembly-room fer two hours ; they will jdntly produce 
1,000 cuIhc feet of carbonic add in that time. Let the ^menaiotts of 
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SQoh a bnildiiig be taken at 60 feet long, 50 broad, and 25 high ; then 
its oubioal oontoits will be (80X50X25), 100,000 cubic feet. And 
thna an amount of carbonio acid, equal to 1-lOOth part of the whole, 
will be oommnnicated to the air of such a bnilding, in the short space 
of two honra, by the presence of 1,200 people, if no provision is made 
for ventilating it. And the quantity will be greatly increased, and 
the injurious effects will be proportionably greater, if there is an ad- 
ditional consumption of oxygen, produced by the burning of gas-lighta, 
lamps, or candles. Hence we see the great importance of providing 
for free ventilation, wherever large assemblages of persons are collect- 
ed together, even in buildings that seem quite adequate in point of 
raze to receive them ; and much of the weariness which is experienced 
after attendance on crowded assemblies of any kind, may be traced 
to this cause. — Cabpenteb's Animal Phytiology. 

SE8PI&ATI0N OF ICAH. 

The atmosphere covers the surface of the earth, as an ocean, about 
fifty miles deep. A man's chest contains nearly two hundred cuUo 
indies of ahr ; but in ordinary breathing he takes in at one time, and 
sends out again, about 20 cubic inches — the bulk of a full-dzed orange ; 
— and he makes about fifteen inspirations in a minute. He vitiates, 
liierefore, in a minute about the sixth part of a cubic foot ; but which, 
mixing as it escapes with many times as much of the air around, ren- 
ders unfit fat respiration three or four cubic feet. The removal of this 
fanpure air, and the supply in its stead of fi-eeh air, is accomplished 
thus: ^le air which issues from the chesty being heated to near the 
temperature of the living body, namely, 98'', and being thereby dila- 
ted, is lighter, bulk for bulk, than the surrounding air at any ordinary 
temperature; it therefore rises in the atmosphere, to be difiused there, 
as oil set free under water rises ; in both cases a heavier fiuid is, in fact, 
pushing up and taking the place of a lighter. In aid of this process 
come the greater motions in the atmosphere called winds, which mingle 
the whole, and favor agencies which maintain the general purity. — ^Db» 
NuL Abhott. 

BXHATiATIONB FBOM THS SKIN. 

The amount of fluid exhaled from the skin and lungs in twenty- 
four hours, probably averages about three or four pounds. The largest 
quantity ever noticed, except under extraordinary circumstances, was 
5 lbs. ; and the smallest If lbs. It contains a small quantity of solid 
animal matter, besides that of other secretions of the skin, which are 
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mingled with it ; and there is good reason to think that thia ezoretioii 
is of mnoh importance, in carrying off certain substanoee which would 
be injurious if allowed to remain in the blood* — CASPEsrsa^B Animal 
Phytiology. 

TEMPEBATUEE OF MAN. 

To the unedncated it appears no lees erroneous to say, that the 
body is equally warm on a cold winter morning, as on the most soltry 
of the dog-days, than to affirm that the son is stationary, contrary to 
the apparent evidence of the senses; yet the one is as wdl ascertain- 
ed as the other. For example, at Ceylon, Dr. Davy found that the 
temperature of the natave inhabitants differed only about one or two 
degrees from the ordinary standard in England. 

Aged persons are generally thought to be more susoeptible of cold 
than the young. The heat of human beings has, however, been proved 
to be very nearly the same, whatever may be thmr age, their type, or 
the race to which they belong ; and whatever may be the nature of 
their food, as the comparative researches of Dr. Davy prove, from the 
priests of Buddha, the Hindoos, eaters of rice, and the Yedas who Uve 
entirely on animal food. 

WE DIB DAILY. 

The bodies of animals are ocmtinually undergoing a series of invi«- 
ble changes of substance, of which they are entirely unconsdoua. We 
look at our hand to-day, as we write, and we fancy it is the same snb- 
stanoe as it was yesterday, or last year — as it was ten years ago. The 
form of each filmier, of each nail, is the same. Scars made in our in- 
fancy are still there. Nothing is alt^*ed or obliterated ; and yet it is 
not the same hand. It has been renewed over and over again since 
the days of our youth. The skin, and flesh, and bone, have been fre- 
quently removed and replaced. And so it is, more or leas, with our 
^hole body. The arms and Umbs that sustained us in our schoolboy 
struggles are long since consigned to the dust, have perhaps lived over 
again more than once in plant, or flower, or animaL In JHm thrm 
to fiM yea/n the'entire body i$ taken out and hiUt in again inth noi9 
materialB. A continued activity prevails among the living agencies to 
which this hidden work is committed. Every day a small part is car- 
ried away ; just as if a single brick were every day taken out of sn old 
wall, or a single wheel out oi a watch, and its place supplied by another. 
The body therefore requires ocmstant supplies, at every period of its 
life, of all those things of which its several parts are built up. — N^^ 
Britith Betoiow, No. 6. 
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WE BBXATHE THAT WB MiiY LIYB. 

Dnxing respiration we draw into our longs atmospheric air contain^ 
ing a very minute proportion of carbonic acid gas — ^two gallons in 
6,000 gallons of air. But when we return the air to the atmosphere 
team onr longs, it contains a mnch larger proportion of this gas. It is 
constantly produced in the blood, and given off from the surface of the 
lungs into the air. A full-grown man throws off as much carbonic 
acid eyerj day as contains eight or ten ounces of carbon ; a cow or a 
horse about five times as much. This carbon the animal derives in 
great part from the starch or sugar which it eats ; and thus the pur- 
pose or fhnction of aU the parts of the blood is explained. The gluten 
repairs the waste of the muscles, the oil lays on fat, the saline matters 
yield their necessary ingredients to the bones and the blood, and the 
starch feeds the respiration. — North Brituh Bevieio, No. 6. 

THE FACIAL ANGLE AS A 8IQN OF INTELLEOTUAL POWEB. 

The- size of the brain, and especially of its anterior lobes (which 
seem particularly connected with the higher reasoning powers), as com- 
pared with that of the flace, may be estimated pretty correctly by the 
measurement of the facial angle, as proposed by Oamper, an eminent 
Dutch naturalist This is done by drawing a horizontal line between 
the entrance to the ear, and the floor of the cavity of the nose, so as 
to pass in the direction of the base of the skull ; this is met by another 
line which passes from the most prominent port of the forehead to the 
front of the upper jaw. It is evident that this last will be more in- 
clined to the former, so as to make a more acute angle with it, in pro- 
portion as the face is more developed, and the forehead more retreating; 
whilst it will approach more nearly to a right angle if the forehead be 
prominent, and the muzde project but little. Hence this &cial angle 
will indicate, with tolerable correctness, the proportion which the 
brain bears to the fik^e, — the instrument of intelligence, to the recep- 
tacle of the organs of sense. Of all animals, there are none in which 
the fftcial angle is so open as in man ; and there exist, in this respect, 
great variaticHis, even among the different human races. Thus, in 
European heads, the ang^e is usually about 80^. The ancient Greeks, 
in those statues of Deities and Heroes to which they wished to give 
the appearance of the greaitest intellectual power, made it 90^ or even 
more, by the projection they gave to the forehead. On the other 
hand, in the negro races, it is commonly about 70"* ; in the di£Garent 
species of the monkey tribe, it varies from about 65** to 80^ ; and as 
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we deBoend stUl lower, we find it beoomiBg still more acute. In the 
hone and boar, for example, it becomes impossible to draw a straight 
line from the forehead to the n|^>er Jaw, in oonseqnence of the retreat- 
ing character of the former, and the {ntgecticm of the nose. In bird^ 
reptiles, and fishes, the facial an^e, when it can be measored, is found 
to be still farther diminished. — Oaspkbtkk's Animal Phenology . 

POWES OF THE WILL OVEB VOCAL AOTIOH AUD THS MEANS BY 
WHICH IT ACTS. 

The power which the will possesses of determimng, with the most 
perfect precision, the exact degree of tension which these ligaments 
shall receive, is extremely remarkable. Their average leng^ in the 
male, in a state of repose, is estimated at about 78-100th8 of an inch ; 
whilst in the state of greatest tension, it is about 98-lOOths ; the differ- 
ence is therefore about 20-lOOths, or l-6th of an inch. In the female 
glottis, the average dimensions are aboitt 51-lOOtha, and 63'lOOtha, 
respectively; so that the difference is only 12-lOOths, or less than l-8th 
of an inch. Now the natural compass of the voice (or distance between 
its highest and lowest notes) in most persons who have cultivated the 
vocal organ, may be stated at about two octaves, or 24 semitones. 
Within each semitone, a singer of ordinary capability could prodnoe 
at least 10 distinct intervals ; so that, for the total number of intervals, 
240 is a very moderate estimate. There must, therefore, be at least 
240 different states of tension of the vocal cords, every one of which 
can be at once determined by the will; and the whole variation in their 
length being not more than l-5th of an inch, even in man, the vari*- 
tion required to pass from one interval to another will not be more 
than l-1200th of an inch. And yet this estimate is much below that 
which might be truly made, from the performance of a practised voealr 
ist It is said that the celetoited Madame Mara was able to sound 100 
different intervals between each tone. The o(»npaas of her voice was 
at least 20 tones ; so that the total number of intervals was 2,000, all 
comprised within an extreme variation of l-8th of an inch ; hence it 
may be said tliat she was able to determine the contractions of her 
vocal muscles to the l-16,000th of an iuch. It is on account of the 
greater length of the vocal cords, that the pitch ai the voice is much 
lower in man than in woman; but this difference does not arise until 
the end of the period of childhood, — the size of the larynx being about 
the same in the boy and giri, up to the age^f 14 or 15 years, but then 
undergoing a rapid increase in the former, whilst it remains nearly 
stationary in the latter. Hence it is that boys, as well as girls and 
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women, sing treble ; whilst men nng tenor, which is about an octave 
lower than the treble, or bass, which is lower stilL The cause of the va- 
riations of timbre or quality in different voices, is not certainly known ; 
bnt it appears to be doe, in part, to difference in the degree of flexi- 
bility and smoothness in the cartilages of the larynx. In women and 
children these cartilages are nsnally soft and flexible, and their voices 
dear and smooth ; whilst in men, and in women whose voices have a 
mascnline ronghness, the cartilages are harder, and are sometimes 
almost completely osmfied. The loudness of the voice depends in part 
upon the force with which the air is expelled from the langs ; bnt the 
variations in this respect which exist among different individuals, are 
due to the degree in which its resonance is increased, by the vibration 
of the other parts of the larynx, and of the neighboring cavities. — 
Oabfxnteb's Animal Physiology, 

OONBTITUnONAL PECULIABITIE8 OP MULATTOEa 

Dr. Nott, whose long residence in the Slave States renders his testi- 
mony vahiable, gives, in the *^ Types of Mankind," the following sum- 
mary of the result of his observations. 1. That mulattoes are the 
ahortest-lived of any class of the human race. 2. That mulattoes are 
intermediate in intelligence between the blacks and the whites. 8. 
That they are less capable of undergoing hardships than either the 
blacks or whites. 4. That the mulatto w<»nen are peculiarly delicate, 
and subject to a variety of chronic diseases. That they are bad breed- 
ers, bad nurses, liable to abcntionS) and that their children generally die 
young. 5. That when mulattoes intermarry, they are less prolific than 
when crossed on the parent stocks. 6. That when a negro man married 
a white woman, the o£&pring partook more largely of the negro type 
than when the reverse union had effi^ct 7, That mulattoes, like 
negroes, although unaodimated, e^joy extraordinary exemption from 
yellow fever when brought to Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, or New 
Orleans. These condnsions, however, are strictly correct only where 
the intermarriages occur between people of the Anglo-Saxon and negro 
races. Where they concern those derived fr^m the southern countries 
of Europe, as French, Italians, Spaniards, &C., such shortness of life 
and improlificacy of the mulattoes does not hold good. 

PSOULIABITISS OF THS OBIGINAL AMESIOAN BAGBL 

Dr. Morton, in his Orania AmoriecmOy gives the following as his 
condnsions from his eiumiination of the American races : 1. That the 
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Amerioan race difEbn Q886nti«Ily ttom all oiJiers, not ezo^ting the 
Mongolian. 2. That the Amerioan nations, exoepting the Polar tribeay 
are of one race and of one spedea, hut of two great familiea, which re- 
aemhle each other in phjsioal, bnt differ in intelleetaal character. 8. 
That the cranial remains disoovered in the monnds from Fern to Wis- 
consin belong to the same race, and prohMj to the Tdtecan family. 



SIZE OF THB HUMAN BBAIN. 

Dr. Samnel George Morton gives the following as among the reaulta 
of the internal measurements of 623 human crania, made with a view 
to ascertain the relative size of the brain in various races and funiliea 
of man : — ^The Teutonic or German race, embracing as it does the 
Anglo-Saxons, Anglo-Americans, Anglo-Irish, &c., possesses the largest 
brain of any people. The nations having the smallest heads are the 
ancient Peruvians and Australians. The barbarous tribes of America 
possess much larger brain than the semi-civilized Peruvians or Mexi- 
cans. The ancient Egyptians, whose civilization antedates that of all 
other people, and whose country has been Justly called ^ the cradle of 
the arts and sciences,*' have the least-sized brain of any Oanoasian 
nation excepting the Hindoos ; for the small number of Semitic heads 
will hardly permit them to be admitted into the comparison. Hie 
negro brain is nine cubic inches less tlian the Teutonic, and three cubio 
indies larger than the andent Egyptians. The largest brain in the 
series is that of a Dutch gentleman, and gives 114 cubio inches; the 
smallest head is an old Peruvian of 68 cubic inches; and the difEer^ioe 
between these two extremes is no less than 66 cubic inches. The bndn 
of the Australian and Hottentot falls fiur bdow the negro, and measures 
precisely the same as the andent Peruvian. This extended s^es of 
measurements fully confirms the facts stated in the Orama AfneHeana^ 
that the various artificial modes of distorting the cranium occasion no 
diminution of its internal capacity, and consequentiy do not affect the 
size of the brain. Sir 'William Hamiltcm, in a pi4)er communicated to 
Jameson's Journal, objects to Dr. Morton's condudons ; ad^ng that 
he (Sir W. H.) has now established, apart firom the proofii by averages, 
that the human encephalou does not increase after the age of seven^ at 
highest. This has been done, by measuring the heads of the same 
young persons, from infancy to adolescence and maturity ; for the slight 
increase of the head, after seven (or Gix) is exhausted by the devdop- 
ment to be allowed in the bones, muscles, integuments, and hair. 
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TBASLT TOOD OF OW MAN. 

From the army and navy diet soales of France and England, which, 
of course are based tq;K)n the recognized necessities of large numbers of 
men in actiye life, it is inferred that about two and one-fbnrth pounds 
ayoirdnpois of di^ food per day, are required for each indiyidual ; of 
this about three-fourths are vegetable and the rest animal. At the 
dose of an entire year, the amount is upwards of eight hundred 
pounds. Enumerating under the title of water all the various drinks 
•^coffee, tea, alcohol, wine, ^. — ^its estimated quantity is about 
fifteen hundred pounds per annum. That for the air received by 
breathing may be taken at eight hundred pounds. With these figures 
before us, we are able to see how the case stands. The food, water, 
and air, which a man receives, amount in the aggregate to more than 
three thousand pounds a year; that is, to about a ton and a half or 
more than twenty times his weight. 

STATUSS OF MAN. 

An erroneoos notion obtains belief^ that the present Stature of tho 
Human Baoe is oonaderably less than it has been in past ages. This 
error may, in part, have originated in the dden tales of men of gigan- 
tic stature, which are now almost univerally discredited. At the 
same time, it is extremely probable that the sijEe of the race, notwith- 
atanding stMne local variations, has not sensibly diminished ; ami, not 
oalj ttom the concurrency of many kinds of prooft from historical 
evidence from the earliest known periods, but from considerations of 
science in the absence of all monuments, it may be inferred that there 
lias been no material change since the origin of mankind. 

WHAT ABB TBABSr 

The distinction of tears shed from various causes are but imper- 
fectly understood. Let us, therefore, hear Mr. Abemethy on the 
subject — "What are the tears? Now, anybody making such an in- 
quiry would really surprise a person who had not refiected on the sub- 
ject What are the tears? Does not everybody know what the tears 
are? One would think that a person who instituted such an inquiry 
bad never seen a hhMering hay with the salt water running down his 
cheeks. Aye, but are these tears? Those are tears, to be sure, such 
as are shed from irritation or firom sorrow, but they are not the c^m- 
mon tears. They infiame the eye, they excoriate the very cheek down 
which they run. What are those salt water tears? O, they are Uie 
17 
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prodact of the Uu^ryiiial gkuod, whieh is lodged Ib a sli^t foflsa of the 
orbitaiy part of the oefrarUii. It is the property of these i^ds — the 
salivary glands — ^to secrete occasionally, and not oontinnaUy, and to 
secrete profusely at times. This is the source of the salt water which 
is shed for our grie^ or when any thing irritates the surface of the 
eye; but it is a kind of salt water not calculated for lubricating 
the surface of the eye ; that you may be assured ofl What are the 
common tears ? Unquestionably, a very lubricoas fluid to facilitate 
the motion of the eyelid upon the front of the eyebaU — a mucilaginoos 
liquor — a thin mucilage — secreted from the whole surface of the c(hi- 
cavity. That it is mucUage, is manifest; for, where it is abundant in 
quantity, and perhi^ haying a greater abundance than conmnon, in 
consequence of inflammation, does it not gum the eyelids together? I 
say it is a mucila^ous secretion, excellently calculated for pres^ring 
the front of the eye, and for preserving it moist, so that it may be 
transparent^' 

NATUBE OF HADL 

Hair does not, as was hitherto supposed, form an easeptial part of 
the skin. It has a principle of existence of its own ; and Oovier oon- 
mAsn the organic system whidi prodncee hair as forming part c^that 
of the senses: the slightest touch, even that produced by a hidr of the 
human head, is sufficient to make certain animals, cats for exanq^ 
contract their skin and make it tremble, as they always do to rid it 
of light bodies whidi stick to it ; and of the presence of which they 
are apprised by this peculiar sense of touch. 

THE TONOUB, 

Is not an indispensable organ of taste, aa is commonly sui^>oeed. 
Blumenbach saw an adult, and in other respects a well>inibnned man, 
who was bom without a tongue. He could distinguish, nevertheleasi 
very easily the tastes of solutions of salt, sugar, and aloes, rubbed on 
his palate, and would express the taste of each in writing. 

OOMPOBITION or THB HUMAH BODT. 

The living animal is made up for the most part <Mf water. A man 
of 154 lbs. weic^t contains 116 lbs. of water, and only 88 lbs. of dry 
matter. From his skin and ttom his lungs water is oontiniially ewv^ 
rating. Were the air around him perfectly dry his skin wonldbeoome 
parched i|nd shrivelled, and thirst would cypress his feyeriah frame. 
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The air which he breathes from his langs is loaded with moisfcare. 
Were that which he draws in entirely free from watery vapor, he 
would soon breathe out the flmds which fill up his tissues, and would 
dry tip into a withered and ghastly mummy. It is because the simoom 
and other hot winds of the desert approach to this state of dryness, 
that they are so fatal to those who travel on the arid waste. — Jomr- 
btok's Chemutry of Common Life, 

Prof. Quetelet states that of the 88 pounds of dry matter in the 
model man, 24 Iba. are flesh and fat, and 14 lbs. bone ; 28 lbs. are organic 
matter (combustible), 10 lbs. mineral matter (incombustible). If a hun- 
dred pounds of human blood be rendered perfectiy dry, by a heat not 
much exceeding that of boiling water, it will be reduced in weight to 
somewhat less than twenty-two pounds. It loses about 78^ per cent, 
of water. The blood weighs, in the liquid state, nearly twenty pounds 
in a healthy full-grown average man, and it consists very nearly of 
15f lbs. of water and 4} lbs. of solid matter. Hie blood contains by 
weight only one-eighth of the dry matter of the body, so that the 
strength of the latter could be sustained only for a very short period 
without supplies from other sources. And yet an animal does not die 
of starvation tiH it has lost two-fifths of its weight, and more than a 
third of its heat 

LEPB06T. 

The ancient leprosy is not a distinct disease. Found in most parts 
of the world from the scriptural and classic eras through the middle 
ages down to the present time, it has only within the last two cen- 
turies been banished from England and France by improved modes of 
living. Persons who have been much abroad every now and then, 
become subject to this disease, sometimes many years after their re- 
turn home. I saw an instance of this sort in London within the last 
fifteen months. The Crimea is one of its lurking-places, and it may 
even after a long lapse of time show itself in some of the survivors of 
the siege of Sebastopol. It is called in the Crimea by tiie Cossacks 
T&ehomaia NemoschtBchj the black disease, because the first symptoms 
of tlie eruption consist in a darkened color of the face. The disease 
of the Crimea is described in Gruelitu? Journey through Buma^ vol. 
2, p. 169, and in PaMas^ Journey^ vol. 1, p. 802. Its especial causes 
are hardship, privation, exposure to oold and wet, bad or insufficient 
food, and the absence of the means of cleanliness concurring. These 
induce a peculiar morbid condition of the blood, whence the disease 
spriogs. — ^W. E. C. Nouesb, in ITotea and Qu&rUi, 
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▲BSUnO KATEBS OF AUSTRIA. 

Kearlj all the inhabitant partioolari j in the moimtaina ac{}<mnng 
Hnngury, are in the habit of eating arsenic They porchase it under 
the name of JMri from travelling peddlers, who prooore U from work- 
men at the j^asB-fiactories, from yeterinary sorgeons, A». The effect 
of the poison, when taken in moderate quantities, is to give a fr^dmeas 
to the complexion and afterwards to impart a certain degree of embo^ 
p&int Bnt the number of deaths, in conseqnenoe of taking too much 
of the article, is by no means inconsiderable. Eyeiy ecclesiastic can 
cite examples of these deaths, though it is not easy to give a knowledge 
of them, as either through fear of the law which forbids any one to 
keep arsenic in his possession, or through a consdougness of doing 
wrong, the arsenic-eaters conceal as much as possible their habit of 
using it ; it is only on the bed of death that they confess what they have 
done. Another advantage which the arsenic-eaters derive from the 
use of the poison is to have their respiration facilitated in ascending 
the mountains. Whenever they are about to set out on a long excur- 
sion, they place a little piece of arsenic in their mouth, and the effect 
produced is really marvellous, as they ascend the greatest heights with 
ease. I may add, that, bearing this fact in mind, I have administered 
arsenic in cases of asthma with success. The quantity with which the 
arsenic-eaters commence is a piece about the size of a pea. They take 
it in ^e morning fasting, and augment the dose insennbly. A peasant, 
whom I was well acquainted witli, takes at present about four times 
that quantity,«and enjoys good health. He has been indulging in the 
habit for forty years ; his father did the same before him, and his sons 
will probably follow the example thus offered to them. The halHt of 
the grooms and coachmen at Vienna of giving arsenic to their lueses 
is well known. They sometimes throw a pinch of it amongst the oatSi 
and sometimes tie up a smaU bit in a linen yag, which they attach to 
the bit when the horse is harnessed. The saliva diascdves the poison, 
and the horse evidentiy delights in it. The effect on hcMses of taking 
it is to put them in high condition, with the skin smooth and ahining ^ 
and to increase (heir spirit The carters in the naountainous countries 
of Auslaia are also in the habit of giving arsenic to their hOTses when 
about to ascend a steep road, and the effect is really marvellous, as the 
animals go along with extraordinary ease. It is, however, worthy of 
remark, that though itrsenio may be £^ven to a horse for years without 
any injury arising, if the habit is interrupted, the animal at once Mis 
of^ loses its appetite, and no matter what quantity of food n^y be 
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gireti it, nevw regiuiui its strengtb, healthy appewranoe and courage. — 
Dr. TsoHUDi. 

JohoBton, in his ^* Ohemistrj. of Common Life,*^ after mentioning 
these fsustA, says that among other ways in which arsenic acts chemi- 
cally npon the system, experiment wUl probably dkow that it lessens 
the natural waste of the body, and especially that it diminishes the 
quantity of carbonic acid discharged from the lungs in a given time. 
The consequence of this action upon the lungs will be flrst^ that less 
oxygen will require to be inhaled, and hence a greater ease in breath- 
ing under all circumstances, but which will be especially perceived in 
climbing hills ; second, that the fat of the food which would otherwise 
be used up in supplying carbonic acid to be given off by the lungs, 
win be deposited instead in the cellular tissue beneath the skin, and 
thus will feed, plump out and render fat and fleshy the animal which 
eats it 

BKIN-DEBP WOUIIDS. 

The extreme sensibility of the skin to the slighest injury has origi- 
nated the notion that the pain must be the more severe the deeper the 
wound. This is not the fact ; nor would it accord with the beneficent 
design which shines out everywhere. The sensibility of the skin serves 
not only to give the sense of touch, but it is a guard upon tlie deeper 
parts ; and as they cannot be reached except through the skin, and 
we must suffer pain therefore before they are injured, it would be 
superfluous to bestow sensibility upon these deeper parts. If the in- 
ternal parts which act in the motions of the body had possessed a sim- 
ilar degreee and kind of sensibility with the skin, so £u* fh>m serving 
any useful purpose, this sensibility would have been a source of incon- 
venience and continual pain in the common exercise of the frame. 
The fact of the exquisite sensibility of the surflace, in comparison with 
the deeper parts, being thus ascertained by daily experience, we can- 
not mistake the intention, that the skin is made a saf^^ard to the 
delicate textures which are contained therein, by fordng us to avoid 
injuries: and it does afford us a more effectual defence than if our 
bodies were covered with the hide of the rhinoceros. 

BECOVEBT FROM DEOWNINO. 

Little or no water is found in the stomach of a drowned person ; 
and when it is present, it can in no way have contributed to death. 
The experiments of Orifila and Marc have proved that water is never 
found in bodies submersed after death ; and that it cannot be made to 
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enter the stomaoh without the aadstaBoeofA tabe pMMd into the goi- 
let This ilMst and thftt of little or no water entering the lim9i»eaiDot be 
too widely pn^Migated, as the popular pr^lndioe is in fiiTor of the opposite 
<^nnion ; and bodies taken oot of the water are still roDed on barrsb, 
and held np bj the heels, in order to dislodge it; a practaoe fraught 
with the greatest danger, tf the smallest ohanoe of resnsoitataoa exist. 

CAUSES or DAOWHOrO. 

Dr. Amott, in h]s ElemerUi of Physics^ states the following reasons 
why, in ordinary aoddents, so many persons are drowned who mi^t 
eanly be saved : — 

1. Their bdieving that the body is heavier tiian water, and there- 
fore that continned exertion is necessary to keep them swimming; 
and hence their generally assoming the poation of a swimmer, in 
which the &ce is downwards, and the whole head has to be kept out 
of water to allow of breathing. Kow, as a man cannot retain this posi- 
tion withoQt continued exertion, he is soon exhausted, eren if a swim- 
mer; and if not, the unskilful attempt will scarcely secure fSar him 
even a few respirations. The body raised for a moment by exertioii 
above the natural level, sinks as far below it when the exertiiMi ceases; 
and the plunge, by appearing the commencement of a permanent sink- 
ing, terrifies the unpractised individual, and renders him an easier vic- 
tim to his fate. 

2. From a fear that water by entering the ears may drown, as if 
it entered by the nose or mouth, a wasteful exertion of strength is made 
to prevent it ; the truth being, however, that it can only fill the outer 
ear, or as £ur as the membrane of the drum, and is therefore of no con- 
sequence. Every diver and swunmer has his ears filled with water, 
and with impunity. 

8. Persons unaccustomed to the water and in danger of beipg 
drowned, generally attempt in their struggle to keq> their hands above 
the surface, from feeling as if their hands were tied while held bdow ; 
but this act is most hurtfbl, because any part of the body k^t out of 
the water in addition to the face, which must be out, requires an effort 
to support it, which the individual is sui^>oeed at the time incoiiq>etent 
to afford. 

4. The not having reflected that when a log of wood or a human 
body is floating upright, with a small portion above the sur&ce, in 
rough weather, as at sea, every wave in passing must cover the head fbr 
a Uttle time, bnt will again leave it projecting in the intervaL The 
practised swimmer chooses this interval for breathing. 
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5. Not knowing the importance of keeping the chest as fdU of air 
as possihie, the doing whi<^ has neariy the same effect as tying a 
bladder of air to the neck, and without other effort will cause nearly 
the whole head to remain above the water. If the chest be onoe 
emptied, while from the face being nnder water, the person cannot in- 
hale again, the body remains specifically heavier than water, and will 

ainlr, 

DITIBION OF THE ANIMAL KINeDOlL 

The division of natnre into the three kingdoms, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral, Ib one of the things which we owe to the much-derided 
alchemists.— Qboffbot St. Hilaibb, HUtavre des Bignes Organiques. 

STSUOTUBE AND POISON OF THB RATTLESNAKE. 

Among a nmnber of living reptiles placed at my disposal, for ana- 
tomical and physiological nses, were two quite large and beantlfal 
Rattlesnakes {OrotaHs durimmui), with which I lost no time in 
making many expraiments. The largest, a little more than fonr feet in 
length, and having fourteen rattles, was killed, and I made a disseo- 
tion of its mouth, in order to learn some details of the anatomical re- 
lations of the fangs and poison apparatus. The two &ngs in use with 
the poison-sacs at their base, presented nothing remarkable, excepting 
that they were old and worn, and evidently soon to be shed. But di- 
rectly behind these, the mucous membrane on each side was crowded 
with what might be called the fangs of reserve; for Hke successive 
teeth elsewhere, they were ready for complete development in turn, 
as &st as those in use passed away. These were of all sizes, from near 
that of the fangs in use, down to the smaDest germ, and I was able to 
easUy count twelve on each side. Their developments, studied with 
the microscq)e, appeared as follows: First, a minute involution of 
the mucous membrane (the tooth follicle). In this is seen a small 
conical papilla as the first trace of the future fang. This is gradually 
developed by the aggregation of cells, and when about l-25th of an 
inch in lengtii, its cavity (the pulp-cavity) is occupied with a net- 
work of blood-vessels. The growth after this is more rapid and de- 
terminate. The epithelial cells covering the apex of the papiUa 
become lineally arranged, and fosing together, form fibres, which, 
when filled wi^ calcareous salts, constitute the intimate structure of the 
enamel. This eiuunel is formed very early, and some time before the 
appearance of the dentine or ivory : so that at one period you find 
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siinply the epithelial toothHMU) crowned with a point of enameL Aa 
the tooth-eao inoreaaee and is poahed oat, the^oamel point \b more and 
more elongated, becoming finally rery long and adoolar, and with the 
flharpnesB well known in the perfect fang. Meanwhile the dentine, or 
ivory, is fcnrmed, and aa this proceaa is going on, its edgea begin to 
roll towards each other on the conrex aii^ upper snrDaoe of the tooth. 
This rolliog of the edges to meet each other, continues gradually with the 
growth of the tooth ; being first a half^ and usually at last a complete 
canal. This canal is the poison duct ; and being thus formed, two resulta 
ensue: 1st It is outdde, and disconnected with the pulp-cari^, but 
communicates with the tooth-foUide at its base. 2d. It is only in the 
ivory substance, terminating externally at the point where this last 
connects with the enamel ; the enamel-point, therefore, being free and 
sdid. Thus formed, these &ngs seem to be in waiting to replace theold 
ones in the event of their being removed, or naturally shed. How this 
replacement takes place I am unable to say from observation. But it 
appears to me that the original tooth-foUide becomes the poison-^^and 
or sac; for several of the larger reserve-fiings had each a amaU aao, 
embracing its base, and which iqipeared to be <mly the primitive tooth- 
sac ; and moreover, the largest pair of these reserve fiuigs lay directly 
behind the ones in use. The replacement might, therefore, occur as 
with the higher animals,— the pair of reserve passing gradually together 
with the poison gland, into the places of those removed. But how- 
ever occurring^ the substitution is exact and complete, and may take 
place in a very short time, for Dr. Bearing informed me, that from 
one of his captive specimens, he extracted the frmgs which were ex- 
actly replaced in six weeks ; there are many fiftcts tending to show 
that these fiuigs are naturally shed onoe in a while if not regulariy ; 
at all events, thdr points are likely to be broken off by frequent use, 
and however removed, Nature i^pears to have prov^ed an ample 
stock in reserve for their almost ind^nite r^ktion. The virulence 
of the poison of these Miimals is too well known for special descrip- 
tion. I will only add, there is good reaacm lor tiie bdief that its action 
is the same upon all Uving things^ vegetables as well as >nimiJn , It is 
even just as fiital to the snake itself as to other animals ; for Dr. 
Dearing informed me that (Mie of his specimens, after being irritated 
and annoyed in its cage, in moving suddenly, accidentally struck one 
of its ikngs into its own body ; it soon rolled over and died as any 
other animal would have done. Here, then, we have the remarkable, 
and, perhaps, unique physiological fact, of a liquid secreted directly 
from the blood, whidi proves deadly when introduced into the very 
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•onroe (the Mood) from which it was derived! With the view of as- 
oertainiDg the power and amoant of this poison, Dr. Dearing perform- 
ed the following experiment : The snake was a very large and vidons 
one, and very active at the time. He took ei^t half-grown ohiokens, 
and allowed the snake to strike at each under the wing, as fast as they 
coold be presented to him. The first died immediatelj ; the second 
after a few minntes ; the third after ten minutes ; the fonrth after 
more than an hour ; the fifth after twdve hoars ; the sixth was sick 
and droc^ing for several dajs, but recovered ; the seventh was onlj 
slightlj affected, and the eighth not at aU. With mj second remain- 
ing specimen I was desiroos of performing several experiments, as to 
the acticm of this poison on the blood. The following is one : The 
snake was quite active, and as anj one i^proached the cage, began to 
rattle violently ; but twenty-five or thirty drops chloroform being 
allowed to &11 on his head, one slowly after the other, the sound of his 
rattle gradually died away, and in a few minutes he was whoUy under 
the effects of this agent. He was then adroitly seized behind Uie jaws 
with the thumb and fore-finger, and dragged from the cage and aUow- 
ed to partially resuscitate ; in this state, a second person held his tail 
to prevent his coiling around the arm of the first, while a third open- 
ed his mouth, and with a pair of forceps pressed the fang upward, 
causing a flow of the poison, which was received on the end of a scal- 
pel. The snake was then returned into the cage. Blood was then 
extracted fh>m a finger, for microscopical examination. The smallest 
quantity of the poison being presented to the blood between the glasses, 
a chauge was immediately perceived — ^the corpuscles ceased to run 
and pile together, and remained stagnant without any special altera- 
tion of structure ; the whole appearance was as though the vitality of 
the blood had been suddenly destroyed, exactly as in death from light- 
ning. This agrees, also, with another experiment performed on a fowl 
where the whole mass of the blood appeared quite liquid, and having 
little coagulable power. The physiological action of thiB poison in an- 
imals, is probably that of a most powerful sedative acting through the 
blood on the nervous centres. This is shown by the remarkable fact, 
that its full and complete antidotes are the most active stimulants; of 
these, alcohol, in some shape, is the first. — Db. W. J. Bubnstt, h^ore 
the Botton Natural HUtary Society. 

THE BTINO OF THE MOSQUITO. 

One of the most remarkaUe features in the anatomy of the mos- 
quito is, that the parts which constitute the mouth are elongated, bo 
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m to form a beak extending horisontallj like that of tome birds. The 
beak or sting is aboat half the length of the bodj, and to the nnasaisted 
eye ai^>ear8 to be verj simple in its stnietnre. When examined with 
the microeoopei however, it is found to be composed of seren dififereat 
parts, which are oomparatiTelj stout on one edge. These parts wj 
in length, and can be separated from each other without much difS- 
cnltj. Thej are broad at the npper part, where thej are united to 
the head, and thej gradnallj ti4>er to a point One of the parts is « 
tubular canal or groove, in which the others are lodged whan the pro- 
boscis IB not in use. I have not been able to find anj appearance of 
teeth, exc^ on the two longest pieces : in these I Ittve found them 
near the tip. The two longest pieces, also, are marked by transversa 
lines, extending from one edge to the other, throughout their whole 
lengtli.— Db. Ditbkxb, b^ore the Bo&ton Society qf Ifatural SUtary, 

THE OELAMSLXON. 

The cause of the different changes of color which the Ghamelecm 
undergoes is not even yet well understood. It is said that the reU 
mtueosuniy or colored layer of the skin, contains two kinds of pigment| 
situated in different layers ; the deeper-seated layer is of a deep greea 
or violet-red color; the superficial pigment is of a grayish color ; the 
deep-seated pigment is contained in branched cavities, and is mov- 
able, producing by its partial accumulation and varying proportions 
with the superficial layer the changes of color for which the Ohame- 
leon has in all ages been remarkable. Dr. Shaw says, that the general 
or usual changes of color in the Chameleon, are from a bluish ash- 
color (lis natural tinge) to a green and sometimes yellowish color, 
spotted unequally with red. If the animal be exposed to a full sun- 
shine, the nnilluminated side generally ^>pears, within the space of 
some minutes, of a pale yellow, with large roundish patches or q>ots 
of red-brown. On reversing the situation of the animal the same 
changes take place in an opposite direction ; the side which was before 
in the shade now becoming brown or ash-color, while the other side 
becomes yellow and red; but these changes are subject to much 
variety, both as to inten^ty of colors and disposition of spots. — ^Mauv- 
dxb's TVeatury qf IfatwcU HUtory. 

ABAB HOB8E8. 

Though the Arabs justly boast of their Horses, it is « common 
error that supposes them to be very abundant in Arabia^ In the 
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Sacred Writings, and down to the times of Mohammed, they are sel- 
dom mentioned ; camels heing mostlj nsed both in their warlike and 
predatory excursions. The breed is limited to the fertile i>astQre- 
gronndfl, and it is there only that they thrive ; while the Bedouins, 
who occupy arid districts, rarely have any. In Nejed, they are not 
nearly so numerous as in the rich plains of Syria and Mesopotamia. 
In Hcijar, they become scarcer ; and thence towards Yemen, they be- 
come fewer still, both the climate and pasture there bdng reckoned 
injurious to their health. The great heat of Oman is also deemed un- 
fkvorable to them. In the district of Gtebel Sharamar, there are many 
encampments that possess none ; in Medina they are not seen, and in 
Mecca there are, perhaps, not more than sixty belonging to priyate 
individuals ; so that the estimate of Bnrckhardt is, perhaps, correct, 
when he affirms, that from Akaba to the shores of Hadramant, com- 
prising the great chain of mountains and the western plidns towards 
the sea, the amount of horses is not more than 5,000 or 6,000 ; while 
the aggregate number in the whole peninsula does not exceed 50,000 — 
a number far inferior to what the same superficial extent in any other 
part of Asia or Europe would ftimish. Neither are all the Arab 
horses of the most select race— of the most perfect or distinguished 
quality ; and perhaps, not above five or six in a whole tribe deserve 
l^e name of first-rate in respect to size, bone, beauty, and action. 
Still, their numbers are considerable ; each of which may bo bought, 
if purchased in the desert, at from £150 to £200. 

It may bo remarked that the Arabs have great &ith in certain su- 
perstitious charms, which they suppose will protect thehr horses from 
accidents. They use talismans written on a piece of triangular paper, 
which are put into a leathern purse of the same shape, and fastened 
round the animal's neck, as a defence against witchcraft from unlucky 
eyes. A couple of boar's tusks. Joined at the extremities by a silver 
ring, are suspended tram their mane to keep them from the hrcj. 

MEMOBANDA ABOUT D0G8. 

It is remarkable, that flrom this fiaithM animal, the companion of 
man, and the guardian of his person and property, should originate so 
many terms of vile reproach and low comparison, — as, you dog, you 
cur, you hound, yon whdp, you puppy ; so dog's trick, dog cheap, dog 
trot, dog sick, dog weary, doggerel rhymes, to lead the life of a dog, 
or to use like a dog. This may be traceable to the East, where the 
dog is held in abhorrence as the common soavenger of the streets. 
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*" Him that dieth in the miy tU dogB ahaU eiit," WM lud (tf Jerob^ 
with his fiuailj(l Kings ziy. 11); of B«ft8hA(l Kings xyL4X a people 
aboQt to be pnidshed foir their ofllmoee bj funine and peetflenoe. A 
rarenona desire for food is called a canine ^>petite; and of a foul and 
g^nttonoQs feeder it Is said, that hnngrj dogs will est dirty pnd^ng. 
By the Israelites the dog was acconated so abominable, that in the 
Leyitical law the price of a dog was fortndden to be offibred in sacri- 
fice. He has also been cTor the miseraUe viotim of most emel exper- 
iments by the anatomist and the philosopher ; and when a tax was 
laid on his head, a general massacre of the spedes took place. By the 
I^iyptians, however, the dog was an otject of adoration, as the repre- 
- sentatire of one of the celestial signs ; and by the Indians, as one of 
the sacred forms of their deities. 

** The SgTptiuw wonhlpped do0^ and ftir 
Thtir (kith nMd« iateraMlBe war.*— J g w d ffl rg c 

Tks Canicular or Dog-days are so called, not becanse dogs are at 
that season apt to mn mad, Irat from the heliacal rising of Sirios, or 
the Dog-star; as typical of the season of greatest heat, or wane oi the 
summer. 

In moonlight nights dogs, as the emblems of vigilance, are aaid to 
be more than nsoally watchful, and to " bay the moon ; " and they 
are supposed to have a sense of the odor of mortsl dissolution, and to 
howl before the death of one <^ the fiunily. They per^ire by the 
tongue ; and in hot countries, as in Africa, die if they be suddenly 
plunged into cold water. The young, or whdps of the dog, as is the 
case with all quadrupeds which bring forth litters, and have the feet 
divided into many segments or toes, are bom blind, and so continue 
for ten or twelve days ; and at this time they are probably deaf^ as 
the valves of the ears are closed till the eyes are opened. 

The dog was formeriy tan^t to turn ^e q^it and roast the meat» 
by contmual exercise in a kind of tread- wheel ; hence this kind of dog 
was called ''thetwmapU : " 

*• Bat M ft dog that tiiru the tpit 
BM«n kUBMlf and pllas hto liMt 
To eHmb tho wkool, bm aU in Tidnr- 
Bia own wol^t bitngs Urn baek afata, 
And atin ho'k in the aelfnine plaee 
Where, at hie aettins ont, he van**— AtdOrML 

Well-authenticated anecdotes are related of one of a coof^ q€ torn- 
q>it dogs refusing to work tiie q>it because it was not lus turn. 
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The hair of a dog, when bnmt, was formerij prescribed as an an- 
tidote agaioBt the effects of intoxication ; hence a man too much 
excited bj drink at night is recommended to take a hair of the same 
dog the next morning^ as a means of gradually connteracting his state 
of delnHt J ; bat the dram is now sobstitnted for the hair. 

It is an error to imagine that a mad dog ayoids the water ; for he 
will both drink it and swim in it as usual, and without pres^iting any 
of that horror of it which characterizes Hydrophobia in man. 

The greyhound is so called, not from any allusion to color, but b^ 
cause he came originally from Greece, Cqm» QraivM ; thercfcnre the 
name should be written graihound. 

Mr. Jesse notes, in his OUcmingi : ^^ Every one has observed that 
dogs, before they lie down, turn themselves round and round several 
times. Those who have had an c^portunity of witnessiug the actions 
of anunals in a wild state, know that they seek long grass for their 
beds, which they beat down and render more commodious by turning 
round in it several times. It would i^pear, therefore, that the habit 
of our domestic dogs in this respect is derived from the nature of the 
same species in the wild state. This is a curious fact, and serves to 
prove how much the instinctive habits of wild animals are retained 
by their domesticated progeny.'.' 

BABKOre OF BOCMS. 

The Australian dog never barks ; indeed, Gardiner, in his Mum 
<^ Ndture^ states, that " dogs in a state of nature never bark ; they 
simply whine, howl, and growl; this explosive noise is only found 
among those which are domesticated.'' Sonnini speaks of the shep- 
herds' dogs in the wilds of Egypt as not having this faculty ; and Co- 
lumbus found the dogs which he had previously carried to America to 
have lost their propen^ty to barking. The barking of a dog is an ac- 
quired faculty, — an effort to speak, which he derives from his associa- 
tion with man. — ^E, T. Benmxtt. 

MSIIORANDA AB0T7T OATS. 

The Gat was originally brought from Per^ and was unknown to 
Pliny and the Roman writ^v ; and the term puss is though to be a cor- 
ruption of pers. She is the emblem of the moon, from the groat 
changeableness of the pupil of the eye, which in the daytime is a 
mere narrow line, dilatable in the dark to a luminous globe ; and she 
can, for this reason, like most animals of prey, see best by ni^^t 
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It was form«rijr the triok of the En^^ish oomttryman to aabsdtiite 
ft Mt for a mddog-pig, and Mng it to mariEet in a bag ; 00 that he 
who, without earefdl examinatioB, made a hasty bargain, was said to 
bnj a pig in a poke, and might get a eat in a bag ; and a discoTery of 
this cheat gare rise to the expression of iMmg ths cat out nfUK^hag^ 
as a premature and nnhickj disoloeara. 

The for of the cat was of old used in trimming cloaks and coats; 
and in alloaon to the nnfitness of her flesh for food, it is said of any 
thing confined to one purpose only, What can you hare of a cat but 
her skin? The catgut used for rackets, and for the finer stnngs of 
Tiolins, is made from the dry intestines of the cat ; the laiger strings 
being from the intesthies of sheep and lambs. A smaller kind of 
fiddle is called a kit. The scratch of the cat is supposed to be venom- 
ous, because a lacerated wound is more i^t to foster than a definite 
cut with a sharp instrument. The tenacity of her hold has giyen 
origin to many metaphorical expresnons and appellations, as the cat, 
or tackle, on board diip ; and « oat-o'-nine-taik, or scourge, so caDed 
from the scratches it leaves on the ddn, like the dawings of a cat 
There is a belief that, however a cat may be thrown, she al^ys folk 
on her legs. This cats usually do, because of the fooility with which 
they balance themselves when sprin^png from a height ; whksh power 
of balancing is in some degree produced by the flexibility of the 
heel, the bones of which have no fewer than four Joints. Again, cats 
usually alight softly on their feet, because in the jpiddle of the foot is 
a large ball, or pad, in five parts, formed of an elastic substance ; and 
at the base of each toe is a similar pad. It is impossible to imagine 
any mechanism more calculated to break the force of a folL 

From her great powers of resistance, the cat is said to have nime 
Uoti. " 'Tis a pity you had not ten lives, — a cat's and your own," 
says Ben Jonson, in Etery Mm in Eii Eumour. 

The well-known tale of the monkey seizing hold of the paw of the 
cat, to get the roasted chestnuts from the hot embers, gave rise to the 
proverb, *^ to make a cat's-paw of one," or to make another subser- 
vient to one's own services. 

This phrase is of greater antiquity than many suppose ; for we find 
a story of a cat and a numkey, in A Voyage rotmd tke Wifrld, by Dr. 
John Francis Gemelli Oareri, in 1696. The Doctor was told by D. 
Antony ICachado de Biito, admiral <^ the Portuguese fieet in India, 
that ui order to punish a n^schievous monkey he placed upoia the fire 
a cocoa nut (of whiak monkeys are very fondX sod then hid himself to 
see how the monkey would take it from the fire without boming his 
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• 

pawB. The cmmiiig orMtnro looked aboat, and seeing a cat bj the 
fireside, held her head in hb month, and with her paws took off the 
nnt, which he tlien threw into water to cool, and ate it 
She is thonght to be particularly food of fish : 

** WhAt fMMto iMttt Ota gold dMpiM r 
Wlut cat's ftyene to fiahf'' 

Oeat, Od4 OH the Dwth ofaJtLvouHU Oak 

Bnt this is not probable ; for if a plate of fish and a plate of meat, 
either raw or dressed, be placed before a oat, she will generally prefer 
the meat. 

The cat, especially the black kind, is highly charged with electricity, 
which is visible in the dark, when the cat is irritated, and may be pro- 
duced as follows : 

Place yonr left hand upon the throat of the cat, and with the mid- 
dle finger and the thumb press slightly the bones of the animal's shoul- 
ders ; then, if the right hand be gently passed along the back, percep- 
tible shocks of electricity will be felt in the left hand. Shocks may 
also be obtained by touching the tips of the ears after rubbing the 
back. The same may also be obtained ft'om the foot Placing the 
cat mi your knees, apply your right hand to the back ; the left finre 
paw resting on the palm of your left hand, apply the thumb to the 
upper ride of the paw, so as to extend the daws, and by this means 
bring yonr for^nger into contact with one of the bones of the leg, 
where it joins the paw ; when, from the knob, or end of this bone, 
the finger slightly pressing on it, you may feel distinctly successiYe 
shocks, similar to those obtained from the ears. 

The attitudes and motions of the cat are of great degance, in con- 
sequence of her being fbmished with odUuvbones : she can therefore 
oonreyfoOd to her mouth bytiie paw, like the monkey ; candimb 
and clasp, strike rideways, toss her prey upwards, and seat herself on 
an enuoence of very confined and narrow sur&oe. ^ 

MERINO 8HESP, 

It is supposed, are named trom the ac^ectiye term merino^ implied by the 
Spaniards to sheep moving from pasture to pasture ; they are the Jin&- 
ioooUed hind, are always in the open lur, and travel every season from 
the cool mountains of the northern portions of the kingdom to feed 
in winter over the southern and warmer plains of Andalusia, Mancha, 
and Estremadura. There are supposed to be in Spfdn about ten 
millions of this fine-woolled traveUing race, tended by about fifty thou- 
sand shepherds, and guarded by thirty thousand dogs. 
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▲BOUiTJCCrUJUE OF THB BSAYSB* 

The stories of the Beaver xmag its long, broad, and flat tail as a 
trowel are impositions on the credolons. The tiul is altogether unfit- 
ted for such operations : for mixing up the mud with other materials 
the animal employs its fore-paws and the mouth ; while it employs 
the tail in the water as a paddle and rudder, to urge itself onwai^ 
and to direct its course. With its powerful incisor teeth it strips off 
and ^Tides the bark of trees, which forms its principal nutriment ; 
and it gnaws the rough thick trunks to obtain the timber for buOding 
its habitation. Its teeth are reproduced from the base as fast as thej 
are worn down at the extremity. By good authority it la stated, th«t 
a beaver will lop off with its teeth, at a single effort, a stem ci the 
thicknesB of a common walking-stiok, as deuily as if done by a gar- 
dener's pruning-knife. 

CAN T0AD8 LITB ENGLOSED Df STONE OB WOOD? 

The BeTs. Dr. Buokland and £. Stanley, from a variety of eiperi- 
ments to determine the possibility of these reptiles existing within 
blocks of stone or wood, conclude that the commonly received belisf 
is perfectly false, notwithstanding the almost numberiee infltanoes od 
record, apparently well attested, of the vitality of the reptiles under 
the joint additi<«al singularity of exdunon of air and privation of food. 

EATABLE FB008. 

Frogs live on land the greater part of the year, and do not retire 
to jthe water till the cold ni^ts of October, when they retreat for the 
winter to the bottom of stagnant pools. They arrive at full age in 
about five years, and are Bni^>osed to live about twelve or fifteen. 
They are so tenacious of life, that they will continue to Hve, and even 
jump about, several hours after their heads have been cut oSL The 
hind Ugt of frogs are fricasseed, and their fore legs and hver are put 
into soup, on the Continent The edible firog is considerably larger 
than the common frog, and though rare in "Rnglftn/i^ is common in 
Italy, France, and Germany ; they are brou^t from the country to 
Vienna, 8,000 or 4,000 at a time, and are sold to the great dealersi 
who have conservatories for them. They are caught at night by 
means of lights and nets, or hooks baited with worms ; in Switcer- 
land, by long rakes, with dove-set teeth, which are thrown into the 
water, and drawn suddenly out again. Some persons have kq>t frogs 
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as pets : Dr. Townson kept one he called ^* Mosidora,'' to guard his 
dessert from flies. — ProeeedrngB (tf the Aihrnolean Soeiety, 

WHALBBONS. 

This snbstanoe is improperly named, sinoe it has none of the pro- 
perties of bone : its correct name is baleen. It is fonnd attached to 
the upper Jaw, and serves to strain the water which the whale takes 
into its large month, and to retain the small animals on which it snb- 
dsts. For this pnrpose, the baleen is in plenty, sometimes eight hun- 
dred pieces in one whale, placed across each other at regular distances, 
with the fringed edge towards the mouth. 

Seeing that the head furnishes the baleen, the reo(H^ of the ancient 
perquiate of the Queen^s Consort of Eng^nd, eyinces gross ignorance 
of the natural economy of the whale. This privilege was, that on 
the taking of a whale on the British coasts, it should be divided be- 
tween the King and Queen ; the head only being the King's property, 
and the tail the Queen's. The reason for this whimsical distinction, 
as assigned by ancient records, was to furnish the Queen's wardrobe 
with whalebone 1 

OOSAL FISHERY IN THB MEDITEKBANBAH. 

The coral of which ladies' ornaments are made is fonnd in different 
parts of the Mediterranean, but principally on the coasts of Barbary 
and the Island of Sardinia. The coral is procured by means of nets 
made with very wide meshes and very loose in texture, which are about 
eighteen yards long and one wide, the wide part being let down per- 
pendicularly in the sea, in order that the coral rock maybe better em- 
braced by the length. The fishing machine which is employed con- 
sists, however, of five nets, arranged as follows: — ^Two sticks, of the 
thickness of a man's arm, and each about two feet and a half in length, 
are fastened together in the form of a cross ; to each of the extremities 
is attached a net, the length lying of course much in folds. Under the 
centre is attached a stone of perhaps seventy pounds weight, and to the 
same point is also attached another net. The rope from the centre com- 
municates with the boat, and is stretched across a man's thigh, which 
is covered vrith a thick piece of leather. Thus arranged, the machine 
is thrown overboard, and the boat is propelled by sails or oars till the 
nets have laid hold of^ rock. Then by the aid of all the crew, pieces 
of the rock are broken off by main fc^rce and brought up in the nets. 
The pieces derive their value from their weight and color. * Jet-black 
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and roee-oolored oorab are the most eeteemed, aHkoogh a deeptft red, 
white and a dark dirty graj abound. The last is ifteilj yalael€fl& 
The rose-colored will sell at from edxteen to eighty dollars the rotolo of 
thirty-three onnoee according to iA» weight of the piece. The coral la 
found at a depth varying from about eight to thirty-foor iSBth<Hiis, the 
best being near the surface. The growth of t^e coral is very remark- 
able-— what is taken in one sommer being olten r^laoed the next 
winter. — Mmuehold Words. 

GBOWTH OF FI8H. 

The growth of the salmon, as proved by the marked fish of the 
Duke of Sutherland, in the Scotch fisheries, is notOTioua. In four 
months' time, it has been proved that the young fry, between the 
period of their leaving their native rivers fbr the sea and their return, 
have increased in weight varying from 8 to 7 lbs. Without the pon- 
tive proof of identity by marking, this would have seemed diimericaL 
We have now to notice the increase, in the waters at Boitsfort, near 
Brussels, of the Jack, the only species of fi^sh-water fish whidi has as 
yet been put to the test in regard to its growth. In these waters, in 
October, 1862, about 2000 were left as stock, none exceeding 2 lbs. in 
weight, the fish thus put in bmng indigenous to the water ; these fish 
have been caught the present month with rod and line as high as 6 lbs. 
each, showing a gain in weight of 4 lbs. in 16 months — a rate only 
known in the first rivers in England. But the most extraordinary in- 
crease has been in the fish not indigenous. In the month of March of 
last year a fresh supply of jack was put in as stock frcnn a neighboring 
water, the largest being 8 lbs. in weight; these fish were marked by 
cutting off a portion of their tail fin. Two of the fish thus marked 
were caught last week, one weighing 8} lbs., another 7i lbs., thus 
showing a positive increase as to one of 5i lbs., in a period of 11 
months, taking it even upon the assumption that the fish so caught 
were those weighing 8 lbs. when put in, and of which weight there 
were but few. We have been informed that in these waters the other 
description of fish, such as carp, tench, perch, and eels, increases as to 
the two former, after the rate of 2 lbs. per annum. 

PBESSUBE BOBIIE BY ANIMAL LIFS AT GBSAT DEPTHS. 

The real amount of pressure borne by animal life in profound 
depths, is truly an interesting question for consideration and experi- 
ment At 10 fathoms a living creature would have to sustain about 
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to pounds to the square inch ; and at 60 fathoms as mnoh as 180 
pounds; at 100 flAthoms' depth, the {nessnre would amount to 285 
pounds, and at 700 fkthoms the creature must hear with impnnit^r a 
quantity equal to 1880 pounds upon the square inch, while the pressure 
of 1000 flEithoms of superineambent water on the same area considM> 
ahl J exceeds a ton« — AT>inKAL Smyth, <m the Medtterranean. 

Rev. W. Sooreshy, in a lecture at the London Institution, stated 
that whales are known to descend perpendicularly from 4200 to 4800 
feet; and at the latter depth he had calculated frt>m accurate data 
t^at a large whale would have to sustain the pressure of 211,201 tons 
distributed over its entire surface, or about 1874 ^<>^ o^ every square 
footed its body. 

FEW FI8H FOUND AT 8XA. 

Paradoxical as the fiact may appear, there is no daas of persons 
who eat so few fish as sailors; and the reason is, they seldom obtain 
them. With the exception of flying-fish, and dolphins, and perhaps a 
yery fbw others, fish are not found on the high seas at a great dis- 
tance from land. They abound most along coasts, in straits and bays, 
and are seldom cau^t in water more than forty or fifty fathoms in 
depth, 

GXNBBATION OF THE SEL. 

This qua»tio veaoatOy which ooonpied the attention of naturalists 
from Aristotle downwards, was at last set at rest by Mr. Tarrell 
inroving by minute and microscopic dissections, carried on through 
eighteen months in succession, that the eel is oyiparous, having milt * 
and roe like other fishes. Mr. Yarrell traced eels down to the brackish 
water, whither they go generally, though not universally, to deposit 
their spawn ; and he followed the young in their extraordinary spring 
Journeys up the great rivers, and into the brooks and rivulets, in which 
they seek out for themselves haunts. In numbers they are immeasur- 
able ; the shoals advance up the stream, forming a black line along 
the shore ; nor are these Journeys confined to the water — ^they cross 
fields, and climb posts and pales, in order to reach the place of their 
destination. 

HOW ABTIFICIAL PEASLS ABE FOBMED. 

Sir Joseph Banks was the first naturalist who described the manner 
in which peuis are formed by certain testaceous animals in their shells; 
but his narrative was generally questioned. It was, however, Mlj 
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corroborated in 1858, when the Sermei flteamer, being mt Kingpo^ 
the great Chinese market for these pearls, the sailors obtained some 
live mnssels, in which, on being opened, several pearls were fimnd in the 
eonrse of formation. It appears that the Chinese introduce pieces of 
wood or baked earth into the live mnssel, which, b^g irritated, 
covers the substance with a pearly d^>06it little metal figures, 
generally of Buddha, are frequently introduced, and when thus coated 
with pearl are valued as charms. 

Artificial pearls have been made from the scales of the bkak, and 
other fish, since the reign of Henry lY. of France; the b^ada are 
of glass, and are coated inside with the pearl essence ; and the taking 
of the fish and the manufacture of the pearl and beads Is said to em- 
ploy 100,000 persons in France and Switzerland. 

Pearls, from their consisting €i carbonate of lime, are, of course, 
very soluble in acids. Hence may have originated the account of 
Clec^tra diesolving a pearl in vinegar, and drinking it to Mark An- 
tony's health at supper ;- which is now regarded as an historical fiction, 
to show the inventive talents of the voluptuous queen in her allure- 
ments for Antony, in whom she found a companion to her taste. It 
is, however, pretty certain that Cleopatra possessed a pearl, or pearls 
of great value. 

THE CELL OF THE BE& 

When we behold the bee constructing its oetH to contain its 
winter stock, and constructing it of that form which is demonstrably 
the strongest and the most convenient, it must be evident to eveiy 
one who has given the least attention to the obvious pr(^>erties of 
different figures, that there are only three which will admit the Junction 
of their sides without any vacant spaces between them, all the figures 
being equal and similar; namely, the square, the equilateral triane^ 
and the hexaedron. Of these the last is the strongest and most con- 
venient In this form, then, we find that the cells are constructed. 
This is a wonderfrd fact: and what is equaly remarkable, the middle 
of every cell, on one side, is directly opposite to the point where the 
three partitions meet on the oppodte side. By this position the cell 
receives additional strength. This is not aH If human ingenuity were 
to contrive a cell which would require the least expenditure of mate- 
rial and labor, it would be a question, not easily solved, at what pre- 
cise angle the three planes which compose the bottom ou^t to meet 
Madaurin, the celebrated mathematioian, by a fluzionary calculus, 
determined precisely the angle required ; and he found, by the most 
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exact mensaration that the sobjeot would admit, that it is the very 
an^e in which the three planes in the bottom of the cell of a honey- 
comb do exactly meet Again, Beatnnnr, presnming that the angles 
were adopted for the porpose of saying material, proposed to Kdnig, 
the mathematician, that he should determine what should be the 
an^^ of a hexagonal cell^ with a pyramidal base, to reqnire the least 
material. By the infinitesimal calculus, he ascertained that the 
greatest angle should be lOd"" 26', and the smaller 70"* 84', the very 
an^e which the bee adepts. What an astonishing coincidence is this! 
A profound mathematician is required to solve a very difficult prob- 
lem ; and it is found that his conclusion, gained by the exercise of 
considerable ingenuity and deep thought, was practically exhibited in 
the operations of the bee. — Obombib's Natural Theology, 

Kirby and Spence say that ^^Maraldi found that the great angles 
were generally lOO"* 28', and the smaller ones TO"" 82', and Mr. Kdnig, 
an eminent mathematician, calculated that they ought to be lOQ'' 26', 
and 70° 84', to obtiun the greatest strength with any given amount 
of material" Lord Brougham states, that he has discovered that the 
bee is right, and that the mathematician was wrong; and that other 
mathematicians with whom he has communicated agree with him, 
and liave detected the source of the error. 

SPIDEBS* WEB& 

Lenwenhock has computed that 100 of the single threads of a ftill* 
grown spider are not equal to the diameter of the hair of the beard; 
and consequently, if the threads and hair be both round, ten thousand 
such threads are not logger than such a hair. He calculates &rther, 
that when young spiders first begin to spin, 400 of them are not larger 
than <me of a fhll growth ; allowing which, 4,000,000 of a young 
spider's tlireads are not so big as the single hair of a man's beard. — 
Db. MAUin>BB. 

LIGHT OF THE GLOW-WOBM. 

The common doctrine respecting the Light of the Glow-worm Is, 
that it is a lamp lit up by the female to direct the darkling fiight of the 
male. This proves to be a fallacy ; for the grubs, — ^which, being in a 
state of in&ncy, are therefore incapable of propagating,^xhibit a no 
lees brilliant light than the perfect insect De Geer remarked the same 
li^t in the nymph state, which he describes as " very lively and bril- 
liant;'' and in this stage of existence it is still less capable of propaga* 
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tion than in that of larva. '*0f what nae, then,'' he asks, ^^istheli^t 
displayed by the glow-worm? It ranst serve some purpose jet un- 
known. The authors who have spoken of the male glow-wcmna aaj 
positively that they shine in the dark as wdl as tiie females.'' These 
plain £&Gts i^;>pear completely to extinguish the poetical theory. 

The glow-worm possesses the curious property of causing its Ugfat 
to cease at wilL Dr. Burmdster mentions the fact, that while catehuig 
some of the flying species of glow-worms in his hat, they have so sud- 
denly and entirely ceased to shine, that he has fancied that they most 
have escaped. When disturbed, the insects emit a l»igfat, but fi-e- 
quently interrupted light ; and when laid upon their backs they shine 
without intermission, in consequence of the oontmual motions in the 
endeavors of the insect to regain its position. — ^Wxstwood's (72ass|^ 
cation of InaecU, 

KEEPING FLIES OUT OF HOtTBES. 

In 1886 Mr. Sp^ce communicated to the Transactions of the 
Entomological Society the means of excluding flies from a room with 
unclosed windows, by covering the openings of such windows with a 
net made of white or light-colored thread, with meshes an inch or 
more in diameter. Now there was no physical obstacle whatever to 
t^e entrance of the flies, every separate mesh being, not merely large 
enough to admit one fly, bat several, even with expanded wings, to 
pass throu^ at the same moment; consequently both as to the free 
admissicm of air and of the flies, there was practically no greater im- 
pediment than if the windows were entirely open ; the flies being ex- 
cluded simply from some dread of venturing across this thread-work. 
The only condition is, that the light enter the room <mi one side only; 
fbr if there be a through light frx)m an opposite window, the flies will 
pass through the net. 

Mr. Spence first saw this mode practised near Florence by a gentle- 
man, who had seen it adopted in the monastery either of Camaldoli or 
La Yema. A passage in Herodotus, book ii. chap. 95, records that 
the fishermen in his time were sunilarly protected fr'om gnats when 
asleep, by covering themselves with their casting-nets, through the 
meshes of which the gnats would not pass. Thus Herodotus is as cor- 
rect in this passage as Geoflrey St Hilaire showed him to be in the 
history of a bird (Charadriui Egypticw of Hasselquist) taking the 
gnats out of the mouth of the crocodile, which was deemed a mere 
&ble until confirmed by the evidence of St. Hiluire when in Elgypt 
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DSATH WATOH. 

Among the popular snperstitions which the almost general iUnmi- 
nation of modem times has not heen able to obliterate, the dread of 
the Death Watch may well be oonsidered as one of the most predomi- 
nant ; yet it most be allowed to be a very singular circumstance that an 
animal so common should not be more universally known, and the pecu- 
liar noise which it occasionally makes be more uniyersally understood. 
The insect in question is a small beetle belonging to the timber-boring 
g&nuBy Anobium ; and the popular superstition alluded to is, that when 
its beating is heard, it is a sign that some one in the house will die before 
the end of the year. It is chiefly in the advanced state of spring that 
this little creature commences its sound, which is no other than the 
oall or signal by which the male and female are led to each other, and 
which may be oonndered as analogous to the call of birds ; though not 
owing to the voice of the insect^ but to its beating on, or strUdng, any 
hard substance with the ddeld or forepart of the head. The prevailing 
numbw of distinct strokes which it beats is from seven to nine or 
eleven ; and this very cironmstance may perhi^w still add to the omi- 
nous character which it bears among the vulgar. These sounds or beats 
are given in pretty quick succession, and are repeated at uncertain in- 
tervals; and in old houses where the insects are numerous, may be 
heard at almost any hour of the day, especially if the weather be warm. 
The sound exactly resembles that which may be made by tapping 
moderately hard with the finger-nail on a table. The insect is of a 
odor so exactly resembling that of decayed wood, viz., an obscure 
grayish brown, that it may fw a considerable time elude the search of 
the inquirer. It is about a quarter of an inch in length, and is mode- 
rately thick in proportion, and the wing-shells are marked with numer- 
ous irregular variegations of a lighter cast than the ground color. It 
is singular that this insect may so f)Eir be fiuniliarized aa to be made to 
beat ocoadonaUy, by taking it out of its confinement, and beating on a 
taUe or board, when it will readily answer the ndse, and will continue 
to beat as often as required. — Maundeb's Treoiury qf I^atwal 
Miitory, 

BABNAGLES. 

It was formerly a very common superstition, that Barnacles were 
transformed into birds. Thus, Baptista Porta in his ** Natural Ma^c " 
says, ^^ Not only in Scotland, but also in the river of Thames by London, 
there is a kind of shell-fish in a two-leaved shell, that hath a foot ftdl 
of plaits and wrinkles. * * They commonly stick in the keel of some 
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old ship. Some say thej oome of wormB, some of the bonglis of trees 
which flEdl into the sea ; if any of them be east upon shore^ they die ; 
but they which are swallowed stiU into the sea, live and get oat of 
their sheila, and grow to be docks or snch-like birds.'' 
We find this ilhistration in Hudibras : 

** Ab Baraaoltts torn Poland 0«eM 
In th* UlMds of the OiwdM.** 

This story originated in the peooliar formation of the little mdlosk 
which inhabits the mnltiyalye shell, the Pentaloimu muUtfera^ which 
by a fleshy pedande attaches itsdf by one end to the bottoms of ships 
or floating timber, whilst ftx»n the other there iHX>tnides a bnnch of 
curling and fringe-like cirrhi, by the agitadon of which it attracts 
and cdlects its food. Iliese cirrhi so much resemble fMthers, as to 
ha^e suggested the leading idea of a bird's tail; and hence the con- 
stmction of the remainder of the fiitble, which Qerarde grarely re- 
cords in his Herbaly 1597, describing the bird as " biggw than a mallard, 
and lesser than a goose, called by the Lancashire peq[>le atree-gooee; " 
and Gerarde says elsewhere, that ** in the north parts of Scotland, and 
the Islands called Orcadea," there are certain trees whereon these tree- 
geese and barnacles abound. 

A bunch of the shells attached to a ship, or to a pieoe of floating 
timber, at a distanqe i^pears like flowers in Uoom; tJie loot of the 
animal has a similitude to the stalk of a plant growing from ^ diq»'s 
sides, the shell resembles a calyx, and the flower oonsistB of the tent^ 
cula, or fingers, of the shell-fish. The ancient ttror was to ndataka 
the foot for the neck of a goose, the shell for its hefid and the tenta> 
oula fox feathers. As to the body, non mt im/omUm^ The bamaole 
goose is a well-known bird, and is eaten on ftst-days in France, by 
virtue oi this old bdief in its marine origin. 

Sir J. Emeracm Tennent asks whether the ready aooq^tanoe and 
general cred^dce giren to so obvious a fitUe, may not have been de* 
rived from giving too literal a construction to the text of the passage 
in the first cluster of Genesis : 

'^ And God said, Let the w(Uen bring firth aibuniaiUlf ih» moving 
creature that hath life, and the fowl that may fly in the open firma- 
ment of heaven." 

The earliest account of the bamaole is that g^ven by Giraldus 
Gambrenms (12th century), in his TopograpMa Mib^mim. The belief in 
the barnacle origin of the bird still prevails on the west ooast of Ire- 
land, and in the Western Hi^^ilands <tf Scotland. 
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FLIGHT or BIBD8. 

Hawks, and many other birds, probably fly at the rate of 150 
izdlee an hour ; an eider-dnck, at 90 miles an hour. Sir George Oaj- 
ley computes the common crow to fly at nearly 25 miles an botir. 
BpaHanjEam found the rate of the rwaUow at abont 92 miles an hour ; 
wbile he co^jectorea the rapidity of the awift to be nearly three timcfl 
greater. A faleon which belonged to Henry lY. of Trance, escaped 
from Fontainebleao^ and in twenty-fonr honra afterwardH was fonnd 
at Kalta, a distance of not leae tbas 1630 miles; a velocity nearly 
equal to 6T miles an hour, Buppoeing the falcon to have been nnceaa- 
ingly on the wing. Bat^ as each birds never fly by night, atid allow- 
ing the day to ba at the longest^ his flight was^ perhajjs, ctiuid to 75 
miles an honr. If we even restrict the migratory flight of bi; ds to 60 
mileB an boar, how easily can they perform their mrtsi extendi (re nii- 
grationsl rair winds may perhaps aid tbem at the rate of 3<i or 40 
miles an honr ; nay, with threo times gieater rapidity* — Da. Flem- 
ing's Fhih^oph^ &/ Zddcgy^ 

moBT owxa 

Mr. Adam White, in his excellent Popular HUtory of Birdf^ re- 
lates ibis striking iDstance of adaptlTe creation, ^' Jt is worthy of 
remark^ that in all owl§ that fly by night the esterior edges and iidea 
of the wing^qniUs are slightly reeuryed, atid end in fine hairs or points, 
by means of which the bird ii entibled to paaa throngh the air with 
the greatest Bileace — a proviaion necessary for enabHng it the better 
to anrprise its preyj^ 

TBE STOET OF THE DODO. 

This extinct bird was a native of Kanritios, in the Indo-A^can 
Ocean, ar^d was first described by Van Neck, a Dutchman, in 150S, in 
which year a living specimen was emborketl for Holland, bat died on 
its way* Tim specimen is snpposed to have been pr^erved at Leyden ; 
and one of the feet ia believed to be tlmt in the British Mnsenm. 
Several snoce^aive voyagers mention the bird, down to Canche^ in 
1638, in which year a living dodo was brought to Eogland by Sir ITa- 
mon rEstrfflnge, who describes the back as of **dnnti or deare oolonr;" 
it was exhibited for money, in London, m a house which bore n figure 
of the bird represented oit eanvaa. This tpecimen hoh been triu)ed to 
Tradescant^s Knaeam at Lambeth^ whence ii wa^a conveyed, in 16^3, 
to Oxford by Asbmole; the body and a leig Wi>re dustroyed by veriutJi 
IS 
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before 1775, but the other kg and &e head are preserved to thii daj 
in the Aahmolean Museum. Here also is a large drawing of a dodo, 
taken from nature, by John Sayerj ; it is important, on acconnt of the 
feathers, wings, and tail ; below it are a frog and a few cr jptogamout 
pknts thought by some to have been the food of the bird ; bnt otheiv 
snppose it to have fed upon the ooooa-nnts, mangos, and other frnits 
which in tropioal forests, &11 from the trees at all seasons of the year. 
The Oxford head and foot have been dissected, proving the dodo to 
have been not rehited to the gaUinaceons birds, the ostriches, or the 
Yultnrep, as many had sapposed ; but to have been closely allied to the 
pigeons, and the solitaire bird seen by Legoat in the Island of Bodri- 
genz in 1691. Others maintain that the dodo was evidently not a 
frngivorons bird, as when first taken its flesh was strong and uneatable ; 
it was therefore believed to have been a bird »ui gen&rii. 

There exist four oil paintings of the dodo : one in the British ICu- 
seum, without the artist's name ; one at the Hague ; another at Beriin, 
by Roland Savery ; and one at Oxford, by John Savery, his nephew. All 
these are evidently from one original, thou^t to be the dodo broug^ 
by Van Neck to Holland. There is a fourth picture in the poesesnon 
of the Duke of Northumberland, at Syon House: it i^pears to have 
been painted by Dee Heem and Jean Goimare, in 1637. Ifr. Broderip 
has also a picture of the bird. The figure so often copied fromBloane's 
drawings in the British Museum, for works on natural history, is not 
thought to have been taken from nature. — See the beantifyiUy-illastra- 
ted Monograi^ ^*the Dodo and its Kindred,'' by Strickland and Mel- 
ville. There is also ahead ^ the bird at Oqpenhagen. 
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MAMTJTAOTtrEE OF TYPE. 

The lettemj &c,, are firijt cut npon a steel punch. This requirei 
great skSJl. The chamotera are oftentimes eittemelj minute, and 
every pain§ is taken to prooare not oulj individual beautj" but general 
nniforDiity. Not onlj letters, bnt figures^ sigus^ and ornaments, in 
eudleei» vaHetic\% aro thns out* There arc, also, ispaeea na^d to separate 
wi»r<L«*. Qundrats, which are larger tJian spaoesj separate aentence«j 
and In general oe<jiip/ the position an^ong type tl*at is represented hy 
the un printed i>iirts; both spaces and qnadrats bein^ Bborter Umxk 
tjpe, Fn a fnll font of type there are about three hnndred diif<M%nit 
characters. The cost of the separat^^ punches varies from two to fMly 
dollars. After the puaeh haa been cut it la indented to a certain dei>th 
into a block of copper ; this is called tlie matrix, Electrotyping }ia§ 
of late yeara been ns©fl for the purpose of obtaining matricea from the 
type itself, by wliich means type-founders are enabled to ai^ail them- 
selves of each other^s labor. An apparatus, denominated the mould, 
u used for forming the body of the typc^ ^r*d to this mouldy which 
answers for all the types of a font, the different matrices ai^e adjusted 
BM required. He who a^juste the tnatrices to the mouJda h oallefl a 
justifier, or nuire t^mimonly a fitter. All the tjpQa of a font are of 
tlie same length and depth, though the letters upon them vary in thrir 
dimeusiong* Tlie mould h so constructed a» to admit of tlie widUj 
being altered to suit the letters to be cast ; thns the letter I, which ia 
very narrow, is npoii tlie body of a typ^^ the perpendicular face i^f 
which is precisely the same as that of the letter W» several tiinee an 
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wide. It is neoeotrj that the bodiee of ^^pee ahovild ako baive all 
their lines at exact li^ ang^ ; without this they would not staikd 
in line, and wonld oopsegnently be oseleas. If the types yaried in 
height, they would not give a perfect impression, in endeavoring to 
obtain which, some would be 6al(}ected to an iiynrioiis pressure. A 
few typea have a portion of the &ce of the letter lo'ojeoting over the 
body, as in the letter f ; this ^tijection is called the kern, and in com- 
bination with other letters the projecting part generally extends over 
the next letter, as in fe. In those combinations, wherdn the kern 
woold come in contact with another letter^ compoond ^pes are cast, 
as in the case of fE; fi, fl, ffi, f9. Some years since^ these combinatioiis 
were mach nunre nnmeroos, but many have been diq)ensed with by 
altering the form of the letter. 

The next operation is that of casting, the old method, which is 
even to the present time generally nsed in England, may be thns de- 
scribed. The matrix having been ac^nsted to the moold, is taken by 
the caster in hii left hand. At hk ri^t, npon a fomace is a pot d 
moUtti metaL This metal he dips ont in soitaUe ^antities with a 
small ladle, and ponrs into the moold, at the same time living a qoiek 
iq[>ward jerk, for the purpose of forcing the metal well into the matrix, 
to give the type a good £aoe. A qnring which holds the matrix in its 
proper position is then removed ; the matrix is pried ont from off the 
type, the moold opened, and the type thrown oot By this method 
an average of about 4^000 types per day can be cast by one man. An 
important improvement was made in 1814, whereby, with one oMtkn 
of the hand, the matrix was thrown ont and the nuMild opened. This 
invention increased the rapidity with which types w^e cast at least 
fifty per cent Type-casters acquired great expertness, and with the 
hand-moulds were enabled to cast with extraordinary ra|^ty, b«t 
only fbr a short time. In 1828, the casting machine was patented by 
a citizen of New York, and put in operation in Mr. White's fooadry, 
once which time it has been greatiy improved. By thi« contrivance, 
a pomp inserted in the molten metal ii^jects the requisite quantity into 
the mould, which is brou^t sharply into C(mtact witb the {nston ; the 
mould then comes off from the pump, apeoB and disdiazges the type 
into a box. In type foundries, generally, this machine is worked by 
hand ; but in some, steam power is soccessfnlly employed. At least 
three times as many type can be cast by tbe machine as by the ordi-. 
nary hand-mould, and a velocity of two hundred revolutions per min- 
ute (each revolution forming one type) has oocaaonally been ob- 
tained, though the actual results are by no means to be ba sed upon 
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that fikot y«rioiiB causes operate to preyent a long continuance of 
SQch speed. 

The type, after being dlsoharged from the monld, has a piece of 
melol, called the jet, attached to the bf>ttoiii ; this m broken off by a 
hof^ cjiUed ft breaker, and the singular swiftn^*? of ail his motitms is 
truly natonbihiDgt Smart lada or girlfi^ who have had sufficient expe- 
rience^, perform all ibe,se o|Hjrfltions with mi ah nipidily^ as to pftin the 
ey6 that obserTes them. The jets having been removed^ the types are 
taken to another room, wher^ boy a and girls are engaged in rabbing 
ofT the inequalities upon the mdes. This is ejected by briDging the 
type ia contact \rith u sroooth str*ne, prepared for tlie pnrpnse, and 
moTLPg it from side to siJe. The rubbi<rA generally imooth several at 
the same time. Those letter*i^ whicli are kornefl a« before de«crib<^d, 
cannot be ^vhoUy rubbed vqjmn ft flat mirfaoe, and they are consequently 
filed smooth by an ingenious contrivance;, whtoh prerentd the kern 
from being ii^jnred After this operation, the types are set togetj^er, 
with the faces downward^ m a composing stick eight inches Jong, and 
thence are transferred to the setting sticky whieh is one yard in length. 
Those wlio do this are called setters. The dr^^uAer now takes the set- 
ting sticks, and placing the line of type upon a ^at fiurface^ tightena it 
witb a screw ; then, with a piece of steel having sharp angles, he mths 
off the edge?!, turning tl>e line of tj^e for that prirpoae. They ar^ 
then plaoed^ fa€« downw&rdaf in a vice, and the dresser, with a plane, 
eaiB a »nmll groove in the end, over tlie place from which the jet has 
beea remoretl* He now carefully examines tho facea with a magnify- 
ing glass, rejecting all snch m are in the lea^t imperfect. The perfM 
types are now formed, and they are placed together, gide bj aidCj xspmi 
a .'^mall hoard with a frame on three edges, nntd there is a page. The 
page is anifurm in siz^ being 6 by 4| inches. A cord is then drawn 
seTeral times tightly around the i^age^ and it \b « rapped up in |>apor 
ready for the printctr* 

Type metal ia readily fuaiblei and is composed of antimony, tin, 
and lead* Thc^e are used in Tariona proportions, aooording to thc^aiKe 
of the lettfr and tiie decree of ehistieity required. Irately , a process 
by which the face of the type is ooatetl with copper^ thereby increas- 
ing its durabUity, hm i>een adopted to a (K»nsidcrable eitent. Until 
witiiin a few yeax^thefe were but few -^arieLies of ty]>o in use — now thi^y 
are to l*e counted by hnndredj. They ore ca^t from the mowt mSnnte 
fil;se op to Urge blocks having a E^arface ikoe of iditoen S4}nar« inohflt. 
Of Dioiooiid tjt^ (the smallest size in use), 201 tines meaflores twe^* 
iiiobei. Of an averagf^^imad Diamond letter &l,%7i may be icapriiiid 
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on a gor&M of one Bqmn ImA; and th«r» are IMamood wgmo&B ao 
SEDflll that 208,187 will go to a square foot, or 1,411 to the square inn^ : 
and ci theee about 8,200 are obtniwd from one pound of meUL The 
largest ktter regularly siqi^ed bj tjpe-^MOiderB is twelve-IiBe piea; 
these are two inches on the perpcndieiilar ftoe, ^wrying in width 
with the letter. The larger sizes that we see on show-bills^ 4fc^ oe 
cat in wood* 

CHBOHO-LITHOOBAPHY. 

Ghromo-Iithogrsphj, <Hr Oolor-Priniing on stone, is tiie name of a 
new prooesi^ which promises to beeome <»ie id the most popnkr de- 
Telopments of the fine arts; 

Before oopjing a painting in (Aromo-Kthognu^, the artist has men- 
tallj to dissect it, to determine how each tint is obtained, and witli 
what color each form in the origiaal is prodoced. To those who see 
it for the first time, the anatomy of a painting, in which the Tarions 
colors are dissected ofl^ as the soooesriye layers of mnaeles are remoTcd 
from Hie human snljeot, is rather a ghastly process; but the resolts 
are worth noticing, since the same talent whidi resolres a lecture into 
its constitnent elements is also capable of patting th«n togethw agaku 
By deyoting one stone to each tint or gradation of tint, and by print* 
ing one color over another, all the varied of the original is obtained. 
Thos, if we soi^>ose a Mae tint to haTO been printed from one stone, a 
second of yellow coming oyer a portion of the paper left white gives 
a tint of pore yellow, and over the bine, forms a green ; thus three 
colors are produced by the printings ; in addition to the yariely of 
depth caused by more or less of the [w^paratioa being put on the 
stones. A red printed oyer these colors again increases the yariety ; 
ea^ additional stone fhrthming it a stage ; until the last gives the 
finishing touches. 

The difficulties (^ the art are numerous, the prkidpal being tiie 
propet distribution of the grays and cool tones, and the numerous 
minor tints by whidi the painter gives depth and transparency to his 
woric This difficulty can only be overcome by increasing the number 
of stones employed in the process : a proceeding involving modi ad- 
ditional trouble and expense ; whilst the number of impressicms which 
can be taken from one set of stones is necessarily much more limited 
than that which can be obtidned from a steel plate. 

The illuminated and colored title*pages ci music^ which have of 
late years diversified the windows of music-sellers, are printed by a 
somewhat tdmilar prooees ; there is, however, this important di&r- 
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cnoe, that the oatlinei or drawing in black, is done awaj with in 
ehromo-lithographj, and the tints of odor, instead of being mere flat 
tones, are so worked as to prodnoe all the delicate Yariatiims of the 
artist's tonoh,— so that the process requires an artist, almost or qnite 
as skilled as the painter whose wcH'k he imitates. 

ANASTATIC PRINTDTO 

Ifl the amtfTo4r*E (the first raising up) of copiea from a pTUit(?d aheet of 
paper, whether letter-preea or eingraving ; thb is first moistoned with 
dilute nitrio ftcid^ and tlaen pressed with eorisiderablo force by a roller 
on a clean furface of zinc. The acid with which the nuprinted purt 
of the paper is saturated etches the metal, and the printed portion ieU 
off^ so that the fine surface presents a complete reTeree copj^ of the 
work. The prepared plate Is then waghed with a solution of gum 
in weak pho^phorio acid ; the liquid is attraeted hy the etched 
surface, which it freely wets^ while it is repelled bj the oil of 
the ink in which the \*Titlng or drawing on the plate Is traced. A 
leathern roller covered with ink is then paseed over ttie plate^ when 
a converse effect ensues. The repulsion from the otij ink, and the 
watery surface proventji acy soiling of the unfiguTtd parts of the aino 
plate, while the attraction between the oil and oil causea the ink to be 
distributed over the printed portions. The anastatic plate \s bow cotii- 
pletei, and iiuprewionfl are ptilled from it by the common lithographic 
press* 

QHAEAGTEBiaTICa OF A BANK-OF-ENQLAl^D IfOTE- 

" Tery little alteration has been made in the appeamnce of the Iknk- 
of-England Note since it wtm &^t issued at the end of the seventeen ih 
eetitnrf ; but the quality of the paper, and the ongraved writing, 
have been brought to a high degree of eioellence, 

Th^e paper has heen mude since 1710 at the same mill at Laverstokc, 
tn the valley of the lest^ in Ilamiiahire, irbero i^ont D0,OCH> notes aro 
naade ^lailj. The paper is diatiagoiBhed : 1, By ita peculiar whiis 
c&hr. 2, Its thinthem and t't&nsparmty^ preventii^g any of the printed 
part of the note being washed ont by tnrpoQtine, or removed by tiic 
knife wir.hout ma3dng a hole, 3, Its cJuiraeti^rktk fisl, crisp and 
totighj by the touch of which can bo distingwished true from Mm 
not<^ 4, Its wirt-mafk or \taler*v%ark^ productsd in the paper in a 
state of pulp (the mark b atarnpeU uj>ou counterfeit ]>apef aft©? it is 
made). In the water-marking, hL^reUifoPo tho device or wattsr^mark 
was produced by an infinitQ number vl wirfii ititeh^ and mwn V^ 
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gether,— now it ia engraTed in a sted-llMed die, whioh is aft er ww li 
hardened, and ib then used as a pnmdi to stamp the pattern out of 
plates of sheet hfaaa.* In liiis mark, the letten and llgives are shaded, 
whioh prodooes artistio eflbot^ and inoreases the difkol^ of fbrgerj. 
5. The three deekle ^d^m of the Bank-notes made in pnlp. 6. The 
itrength of the Bank-note paper, it heing made entirely from new lineo 
and cotton pieces: when nnaiaed, a Banknoote will snpport 86 lbs.; 
when dzed, it will lift 56 lbs. 

The notes are sorfiaoe-printed from electro^jpes. The Britannia 
was dedgned hj Mr. Madise, B. A., and cut in steel bj Thompson; 
and from this moulds are made by striking it upon pore soft lead. The 
originals are never employed in printing, hat are simply used as mould- 
makers, from whioh dectro-casts are taken by the nse of &nee's ordi- 
nary battery and i»^pttatingtroii^ For wooden mooldsgnttaperKdA 
is generally employed, the sorfiice being black-leaded. The printing-ink 
is prepared by oolkoting in large chambers the anoke from burning 
ooal-tar naphtha, and oombiningthis soot with a peooliar yamish. The 
paper is thicker in the left-hand comer, to liable it to take a better 
anc" sharper impression of the vignette ; in a coonterfeit note, the paper 
is of equal thickness all over. Again, the paper is considerably thicker 
in the dark shadows of the centre letters, and the figures at the ends. 
Inks in f<»rgeries are nsoally blnish, or brown. The Bank-notes are 
printed 8,000 per hour, at a Naiaer's steam-press. Lastly, the signa- 
tores are printed at the same time by the electrotype process. 

*'The individuality is given by a number and date being added to 
the denomination. The nnmber is of no use alone; the date is of no 
nse akme; bat the number, date, and denomination cc»\}oint]y mark 
the apedfio individual; and any person having these partioalan can learn 
at the Bank to wh<nn the note was issued, and ioA«» it was issued; the 
date of its r$t%im to the Bank, and ih»per$9n to whom the money was 
paid for it, dM. It is not generally known to the pablio, that there 
are letters preceding the numbers of every note; and whi<di, with the 
number, tell the whole story of it" 

The protectives against counterfeit and alteratkm are: 1. Pecu- 
liarities in the pulp or manufacture of the paper. 2. Ohemical prepa- 
rations, introduced at the time of manufacture or subsequentiy. 8. 
Water-marks, or devices for distinguishing any given pi^er fhnn all 

* In ft pair of FiTA-Pooutt NotM preptnd by tlM old prootM, tiioro wen 8 ooxrod 
borders, 82 flgoroa, 188 largo wftTos, and S40 lottorsi fepoiBtely securod bj 1,008 wir«| 
87,684 twists, sad the ssno ropotitioii whore the itont wires were introdnoed to sapport 
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otherSb 4. The style and sabjeot of the engraTinge ; and 5. The inbi 
naed in printing. 

The practice of splitting a Bank-note can never be used for frandn- 
lent pnrpoeea^ beoaiose the printed aor&oe is that which receives the 
water-mark; conseqnentlj ^e other, or imprinted surface, conld not 
retain more than the faintest trace of it. 

The Bank isauea nine milliona of note-s per annuin^ representing 
noarlj three liimdrod inUlion pounds of raoEey. 

WHAT la A FIEE-PSOOF OONSTETTCTION f 

What 19 ** Fire- proof Constmctlon V^ ts a question which has given 
rise to a great deal of discussion. Bnppose an averaged si^e dwelUng- 
hoase contains 40,000 cubic feet, built with brick parti tiona, stone 
BtairB, and wrought-iron joiBts. Such ft honse will be practical Jy fire- 
proof, becaase there i^ no probability that the furniture aod flooriog in 
any one room would make fire enough to conimunicat-e to onother. 
But Biippoee a warehouse equal to twenty such houses, with floors com- 
pletely open, supported by cad^t-Iron pilkKia^ and each floor eotmnnni- 
Cftting with tlie others bj open staircases and wells; aup|>oae, furthor, 
that it is ImlM^Iled with combustible goodjfi, and perhaps the walls and 
ceiliogs lined with timber. Now, if a fire takes place below, the mo- 
ment it bursts through the upper windows or skylights, t!ie whole place 
becomes an irumense blast fumace i the iron is melted, and in a com- 
paratively short time the building ia in ruin^. The real fire-proof con- 
struction for euch buildings are groined brick archesj supported on 
brick pillars only. The next best plan is tfi build the T^arehoUBe«i in 
oompartments of moderate she^ divided by party walls and double 
wrought-iron doors, Again, coat-iron gives way from many difierent 
CAUJses, The c^sttngs may have flars in them; or thejf may he too 
weak, being sometimea within 10 per cent* or less of the breaking 
weight. ITie e^cpansion of the girders may thrnst out the side walla. 
For Instance, in a warehonse ISO feet X 75 feet X SO feet, there are three 
continnous rows of girders on each floor, with butt joints; the esjiftn- 
don in this ca^ may be 12 inches. The tie rods to take the strain of 
^m flai archer mu^t expand and become u^ele^i^ and the whole of the 
laleam] etnain be thrown on the girders and side walls, perhaps weak 
enough alreiidy* Again, throwing cold water on the heated iron may 
^caose an imioediate fraottire. For these and airailar reasons, the firemen 
slioidd not be pcrmittjocl to go into warehouses supported by irou, 

The eflect of fire on ooit-iron, m stated by Mr, FairbafrUf is, 
18* 
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that the loss of straDgik in oold-blast oist-iron, in a yarlatioii of tern- 
peratore of from 26"* to 190** is 10 per cent, and in hot htuA, at a 
variation of f^om 21** to 160* Falir^ is 15 p«r oent Kowif the loea of 
strength adranoes in any thing like this Tatio, the iron will be totaQy 
nsekes as a support long belin^ the fiising point is attained. 

FnrXNBSS OF ntDIA KCBLnra. 

At the time of the Great Exhibition of 1851, the local committee 
of Dacca, in India, gave notice that thej would award prizes for the 
best piece of mnslin that could be woven in time for tlie Exhibition. 
The piece which received the first prize was ten yards long nnd one 
wide, weighed only 8 oz. 2 dwts^ and conld be passed throngh a very 
small ring, — ^Peop. Rotlb^s Lecture Itfare Society of Arts, 

THE AST OF MOBAia 

liosaio is named from opus musivumj musaiown^ mMotcMii, perluqM 
beeanse Mosaic pav^nrats were principally employed in temples dedi- 
cated to the Mnses. It is also called opus tesseUatum and vermioula' 
tumy becanee the cubes of which it is composed are disposed in carved 
lines. 

A mosaic is a painting executed by^means of small tubes, called 
seetilia and tesseriSy of marble, glass, or stones of various colors, set in 
a bed of cement or mastic, in figures oi arabesques, scrolls, rosettes, or 
figures, and even ^oitire historical and mythdo^cal compositicms. The 
work is then polished, not too highly, else the reflected lights would 
glitter on every part ei the surfieMse. The age of a mosaic may be 
determined by th^ nature of the materials employed ; the more nu- 
merous these are, the more modem the mosaic The beanty and per- 
fection of the drawing, and the merit of the eompodtion, are also 
excellent indications. Glass was soarcdy employed tiU under the 
Boman empire in the decoration of apartmoitB, ro(^ and waDs; it is 
of great importance in the omamentatiim of diurohes, buflt by the 
new Greek architects of the l^fzantine schooL Besides pictures in 
mosaic, there are mosuos in rehe^ borrowed from the Gre^s; and tiie 
colored cubes beiug set up, as types are by printers, in figures detadted 
from gdd grounds. 

CAKBoa. 

The ancients formed cameos by engraving figures in low relief on 
different kinds of silioious stones, generally those which had layen of 
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different colon; so that the figures appeared on different! j colored 
grounds. Booh cameos are now made in Southern Eorope and in 

Poreelaii) and glMiSi hftT^ been eiiljetii:uted ; but tlie moet saccessfttl 
are ahelK which afford tho reqaisito differenoG of oolor^ and are aoft 
enough to he worked with ease, Mr, Graji in a commtitucattoE rend 
to the 8odet7 of Arts upon the maimfactare of cameotf, aUtes that iht> 
fihellfi Jisod are those of the StiAh-eating uniyalTa, which arc formed oi' 
three layers of calcnrijona tnattefi each layer being a peqiendicuhir 
lamina placed side b j Bide, The cutter sdecta those diellB which have 
the three layers composed of different colony as thej afford him the 
meana of relieving his work to the be^ advantage! but experience haa 
shown that the Boirs Month, die Block Helmet, the Honied Hehnet, 
and the Queen Oonch are the beet adapted for his ptirpose. The two 
first named are the moBt esteemed. The manufacture of cameos was, 
tdl within twenty yeara, eouiined to Italy and almost to Eome^ but 
now large numbers are niade in Parw, Thirty yeart ago the nomber 
of BhcUs used ammally was about 300, all of which were sent from 
England and the value of each liiell in Rome was about $T.5D« In 
1846; tlie number of Ehella used in France alone was over lOO^OOOj 
(80^000 being IJuH's Mouth and 13,000 Queen Conch), of an aggregate 
value of nearly $60,000. The average value of the largts tamet>8 mndd 
in Paris is about |1,20 each, giving a total value of |1 60, QUO, while the 
value of ttje email ones h about $40,000. 



ocmpiTiDNe OF nrTESTios. 

In order thnt an important invention may h^ saccessfu!, two eon* 
ditions must he favorable, Fir^. It must be possible — that is, the 
sclentiBe principle on which it h to be founded must be known. 
Second* The invention muBt be wanted; or, in other words, it must 
be called for by the character and intelligenoe of the times, or rendered 
eepeciaUy dedrable in a particular place by aome peculiarity of di- 
mate^ topography, dec* 

With reference to the tirst position, it may be said Uiat^ in accord- 
ance with the well -known lawa of permutation, an alnioet infinite 
Dumber of riew combinations or Invention a may be fofmod ^^om the 
present stock of iden^fic knowledge. Thia Is tme ^ but the iuTentionA 
thus prodnoed most 1)0 restricted as to kind ; luid though they be un- 
llmited In number^ they are not ao as to character, No oombina^ 
tion of known prindplesy before the discovery of galraniam, was sulfi* 
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dent for the inyention, bj the moit ingeiiiooB Bynthetioal mind, of the 
electro-magnetio telecpr4>h ; but, after the discoTeriee nuide bj Gal- 
vani and Oerated, thia inyendon became poanble. 

In the history of the prof ^tm and deyek^nnent of a iMtaioh of 
aoknoe, a condition ia reached when ita prindples become ajylieaUe 
to some iH-aotioal purpose ; and it is instmotiye to obserre how, at 
this period, it saddenlj assomes in the public mind a hig^ degree of 
importance. The man who makes the application, thon^ 1m may 
not have spent a tithe of the labor and thought on the sabjeot which 
was bestowed on it by those who brought it into its practical atate, 
is crowned as the discoverer of the whde. After this, however, 
competitors arise who claim a share of the reward, if not the honor of 
the invention. These labor to show that the first inventor derived 
his ideas from the discoverers. The public mind then takes another 
turn, and is di^KMied to do ii\}iistice on the other side ; and it is only 
after a series of oscillations in public opinion that the true state of the 
case becomes generally known and acquiesced in. 

With reference to the second proportion, we may state that so im- 
portant an element is the state of public intelligence in regard to the 
success of an invention, that many of the most importaht processes of 
art have been more the result of the actual spirit and want of the age 
than the product of the ingenuity and knowledge of an individual; 
and in such cases the invention is frequently brought forth simul- 
taneously by a number of different individuals. The art. of printing 
may be placed in this category. At a certain period in the histoiy of 
the world, this invention was loudly caUed for by the pressing necee- 
sities and peculiarities of the times. It was then produced ; but had 
the attempt been made at an earlier date to introduce it, the result 
would probably have been a failure. We have a similar exain]de 
in the application of steam to navigation. The world had, for yeara 
before this invenUon, been in p o a so s q ion of the steam engine, and a 
boat had even been propelled by steam on the Clyde, in Qreat Britain, 
but the invention was not appreciated. Neither the time nor the 
place were favorable to its introduction; and it was reserved for our 
conntry, with ite immense plexus oi navigable rivers, and ite broad 
expanse of internal lakes, to call for this addition to the art of looo- 
motion, and for the genius of Fulton to give a successful re^ooae. 
Even in this case the importance of the invention was so manifost, 
and its means of attainment so simple, that sevend competitors con- 
tended for the prixe ; and had any acddent h^[^>ened to retard for a 
few weeks the completion of Fulton's first boat, he would have been 
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ftotid pa tod in tlie reialt of hia enterpriie by the fbrtnnate experiment 
of the elder Stevens. In maMng thii statement, I would nat wish to 
detract from the real merit of iDdiriduals ; they have enffioient claims 
for remuneration and reputation in being ftmong the first to fippreciate 
properly the vftJue of the improvement, aud to avail then^selvesi, at the 
earliest point of tim©^ of the necessary means of accompliahing it. I 
may remark, in passing^ that, from the fort^going views and state- 
ment-j, it is plain that the steamboat is emphatSeallj an American 
invention. It was in this eotmtry that premiams were first offered 
for Its ppotluction^ and on the Hndson^ la 1807, it was first redticed to 
practice. It was not adopted in England nntil 1812, and not untU 
181G in France. 

From a want of a knowledge of the state of science^ and a dne 
consideration of tbe proper time and placCj many ingeoioDS minds 
have wasted their energies in frnitlees labor^ waged with fortnue an 
imoqnal war^ and fiunk into the grave the victims of disappointed 
hopea, Snch men are frequently said to *' live before their time ; " 
but it remains to be proved whetberi in the agg^gate of cases, tbey 
have done more gtx^d or m^, and whether they most deserve our mi* 
mirati&n or our pity, A prematnre, and, consequently, an unsncceiS' 
fill attempt^ often so prejudices the public mind against an ioventiou^ 
thatf when the proper time actually arrives for its introduction^ pub* 
iic sentiment is found arrayed against it, and difficultiea have to be 
overcoLue which would not have existed had the first eseay never 
been made. 

The uian of true genius never lives before his time \ he never 
undertakes impossibilities, and always embarks in his enterprise at the 
Huitable place and period. Though he may oatch a glimpse of the 
coming light as it gslda the mountain top, long before it has reached 
the eyes of his contemporaries, and though be may hazard a prediction 
ee to the future, he acta with the proaent. 

There are some partial ei:ceptious to this rule, and among them I 
would mention, with high respect, that of Oliver EvanSj than whom 
no man in this country has ever done more to improve tbe art of 
locomotion. He indeed predicted that fiteam wagons would be used 
on common roada, anu made attempts to reduce bis idea to practice. 
The time, however, for tbe introduction of tbls invention hoa not even 
yet arrived, and at present we see no proeiject of its coming. Bat he 
was more sacoesHfol in the invention of the American bigh-pressnre en- 
gine, which was so essential to the development of the vast re&ources 
of tbe interior regions of our continent. Tbia engine waa, at tbe time 
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ciitB introdnotioii, adminblj adapted, in Ha ohei^meaBy ahnpliottj of 
arrangemeiit, amaUnees of dunenaioiia, and great power, to tlie abond- 
anoe of fody the extent of traiiqK»rtati<M^ aad the primitiTe atate of tbe 
arts in oar ooontry. The low-preasuieengiBke need by FoHoii iraa pro- 
cored from Engiand ; and had steam naTigation been oonfined to tbe 
employment of tbia conq»kz and jpoodtarooB machine, the IGaaaBppi 
and its tribotariee wonld have remained Ibr years nnnaTigated, except 
by the canoe of the native or the flat-boat oi the pioneer. 

The invention and introduction of this engine repaired the sfip^ 
cation of genius, energy, and oonrage* Tbe nse of hi^ steam had 
been proposed in En^^and, but had been discarded on acooont of the 
supposed danger attending on its nse, and it was reserved for this 
country to demonstrate its practical importance. Without pr eeuraury 
labors equivalent to those of Evans, the present railway koomotive 
would not have been in existence.— Fnor. Hkmbi; 
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Blbl«,TjrBdia«%]iowflatpfflnttd In Sag. 

BUlioii,wUtisa,«L 

Biiuuy sUn, 887. 

Birds, flight of, 4M. 

Bhok booka, 74 

BUndiiMS, color, MIL 

Blood of St Janiurlaa, the, 187. 

Blood-raln, 86a 

Blood-nln, iBftaaorU of; 86L 

Blo«0oina. ormase, worn «t woddlngB, M. 

Bhie-stoekiiig, 41. 

Bodies of the eoUr fjBtenifmidleeoTend, 229, 

Body, oompodtlon of the human, 881 

Bones, meduuilsin of th«, S88. 

Book, oldest English, IL 

Book, attempt to print n perfbot, SL 

Booka, trees and learea o( UL 

Booka, black, 74. 

Booka, horn, 87. 

Booka, mode at placing: In andent Ubra- 

rila.ia 
Booka, nwnber oC In the world, 881 
Booka, SibrUiae, M. 
Booksellen in the Middle Agea, 18. 
Bookworma, tl. 
Botanj, jreographlcal, 848. 

Brain, connection of the, with our mental 

fkcnltiea, 868. 
Brain, inaensf bllity of the, 887. 
Brain, sixe of; 884. 
Broad, new and atale. 818. 
Bread, nooriahment in, 811 
Bread, potatoes in, 811. 
Breathe to live, 88L 
Bricks, dnraMlltj oi; 180. 
Bridecake, 98. 
Bride'a reil, 93. 
Bridgewater treatisea, 87. 
Brim, ftiU to the, 74. 
Britannia, origin bf; 186. 
Broad arrow, oO. 
Brother Jonathan, 67. 
Bnccaneera, who were the, 4& 
Bnildin|^hen dry enough to be Inhabit- 

BnlLtke pooe'a, 181 

Banker UiU Monoment, effsct of heat 

npon, 891 
Barial, Uw of; 101 
By hook or bj crook, 77. 

Cabal, 69. 

Cabbage, taUorX 79. 
Cabinet ooandla, 111 
Ccsar*a wifb most be aboTe raapteiott, TL 
Cake, the bride, 91 

Calcnlatlona, nicety rsqnired In astronom- 
ical, 821 
Calendar, French rerolatlonary, 149. 
Calendar, introdnction of the C^regoriaa, 141 
Cameoa, 411 
Canada, 41 
Canard, or hoax, 65. 
CaodlemaiL 91. 
Cannon bail, wind of a, 861 
Canonical hoara, 161. 
Cant, origin oil 46. 
Cap,nfeatherinhia,81 
Cap of Obortj, 181 



Cap, the red, 184. 

Capet, Lonla, 81 

Cards, InTcntion ol^ 181. 

•" Gaah," deriTation oi; 81 

Cat, Whitttngton and, 18L 

Cata, ntenuwuidn abont, 887. 

Catgnt,41 

Gancoa, 61 

Caol, the child^a, 177. 

Oanse of the direction of mineral Tclaa, 888L 

Caoaea of chain-lightning, 891 

Caoaea of drownlnc, 891 

Caoaea of left-han£»dacas, 871 

CeU of the bee, 404. 

CenansL cnrloaitlee cf the AaericBB, 191 

Cent, the. 141 

Centre of the terrestrial hemlsphera, Eng- 
land the, 18L 

Century, fborteenth, prices at agrkattaial 
Uborin,191 

Century, pay of troopa in the thirteath, 19L 

Century, pricea of proTlslonB at Roma In 
thefoarth,19t 

Qmmerian gloom, 6L 

aTilization, Bnaeian, wider Petsr tka 
Great,l01 

Chain-Ughtninff, caoses of; HI 

Chamber, the Star 141 

Chameleon, the, 8Mb 

Champagne, fkothing, 811 

Changea of lerel of sea and land, 887. 

Charles Martel, 101 

Chemistry, economy of; 80T. 

Chilten Hondreds, acceptance of the, Ul 

Chimney, Tcntilation br^MO. 

Chimneys, draught in, 869. 

Choice, Hobeon'a, 81 

Choose, 81 

Christian era, 147. 

Christmaa, the miatletoe at, 97. 

Chromo-lithography, 414, 

Chronology, error In KnglJah, Ul 

Clarence, Dnke at, drowned In wahnaay, 171 

Claret, decanting, 811 

Claret, fine, 107. 

Cleriyroan marrying hlmselt 117. 

Clock and watch, dimrence between. Ml 

Clothing, woollen, 891 

CloTO, tSe, 8S1 

Clnb, theJacobIn, 181 

CoaL how to bom, 888^ 

Coa^ weight of; 111 

Coast of Qm oontineats, extaat at, 801 

Cockney, 84. 

Code Napoleon, th^ 181 

Codes yadcanaa,ai 

Coffee, 81 

Coffee n dlslnfbctant, 811 

CoffocHQuklng, 811 

Coflbe, natriment in, 811 

Coif and rings of sergeant-at-law, 101 

Coined money, the earlieat, 141 

Cold, death by, 87L 

Cold, the nearer the snn thegveater tha, 991. 

Color of the atmosphere, 861 ^ 

Color of wine, 817. 

Coloia moat f^nently hit in battle, 847. 

Color of the ocean. 847. 

Color, the principlea of hannony and eon- 
treat oC 841 

Color-blindness, Ml 
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Comedj and tmifedy, 1^9. 
Coming f>f Af^^i i(^^H 
GorapwIUort of f 3n»4 ^t^ 
CuaijiDpttlDD of ihv huiiuin bocly^ B^ 
OoDoeiiafttion, and e^apOTAtloa, tl9'. 
Q[iiuiltt[9>i]A t»f invention^ -111^. 
CoiHla«ti:rm, U^btnlttjT^ 'ili^ 

OdniMMrarpa of tbe braLu ^Ith our mvital 

fm47nlti0». 9^ 
"Conservative," the term, M. 
CdtistructlonH flre-iircMt *IT* 
Cfiiitlfi^utA, Ditcmt tit cout of 909^ 
CoutTMt Asd humfycy of coLcrtfl^ prlndplea 

tif. 245. 
OnvpuU'iiecs of gaa, SI9. 
Codiclngt }o«a at meat tn, SSO. 
Copper 6CMikln|r iitflnftn*, dKbxDr jhno, 314 
Qanl AabvTj lii thet M«dlt«iTaEia9n, 101. 
Oost of |wMIe-wheel ud ftcrov Bt«4niens 

CmtktJieM of tfae eleelzlo llgfat^ 109. 

Coiinc^liLs, (a,bLtivit, 11& 
Coii^inu what \k b. tW. 

Crv^k tJid iimlatto, ^ 
Crescent^ Ttirktfth, 140. 
Cfi'te, llio Jabvriatli o^ ISfi. 
Crimea sUttAdca of »n:ldi]«i nod, tlS, 

Cr*uk, by book or bjr. T7. 
Crou, bLflUry of tli* bylr, 174. 
dm*, alf^nttiiv of tht\ 90. 
Otpb, Bt Andrefi'X ^^^^ 
Onnrn, tb^ iron^ mf Loaibanly^ 13& 
CniWDii <ftf tHiimpbH I^pihoji, JH^. 
Cutte*, Afiidomy iiellm it 

Curiuiltl4^4 uf the Am^^cui ttotmiii, 1V^ 
l^iirniQtAtif thu AtUnttck ilSfti 

Cjclop«4n nTi?^itectilt«, 191. 
Cynnsurc, 83. 

Tt«mf)ii and Py LhlA^ 134> 
ritngpr fhKo oflT»t»r LVHiltlag iit*d*lb. i\^ 
lv&E]]Lhbln 4if Ffwieis U^^ 
[lav*, Mcyoiu, 15L 
LtttVR, rtlny. In tbe jpAt^ SIT, 
liays cif KifaD^^ luT. 

" ri« Imftaitane Crhrlid,*^ who wr«i«, S^. 
I>f a<i jMi N diTflr-Bftill, T7, 
Dontti Hbd th« f^tkr of kt^ BT& 
D*'mth by cold, STl. ' 

Dinth not (uUn, ^74. 

Death, octQrfViiee nt »t dllTvnnt ditll;^ po- 
rkmla, aio. 

rimtlj-tw'd^ plivnoirmitit o^T3* 
Lk'dj:h-Ti<^i!L, autrerinifn «f^ STL 

LU'^Hlh-WHiJTD.IItAt ilL 

iif^ath-natt^b, 407, 

iJi^atliM. by war and p««t|l«aeVt flll* 

Hvpth of tbt ocMit, t£v7« 



Depth to whkb tb« ocoui !■ dktarbid bj 

I>erl ration of " Cash,*' Wl 

DLHjivatlDd of iroTdJt, 28, 

I>ijMi^m^ Off jjlD oJ^ 43, 

DfaraonrL, bovf It Giita ^loMf 2N» 

IHamonds, ValdQ of^ IS^ 

Dkn (?i cnon droits Ti» 

Diiri?retic<' between a waLcbM^ » oloflit, SftS^ 

EHpAer. tblrtoen to^ 90. 

JHravitUtn biimI rftlucLtr of th^ wlDd», STC 

DJrection of mlnefaj veins, conrM of, 839. 

Dlrvtitlofi fi^r tfafl vLud, t<% &9C«rtBlii tbo, ST& 

DIMnfiJctanti cwtTw a» S15t 

DlflsoMng vie wo, 250. 

DI«tAiiei9 of a atorOL, to eatlmal* tli«t» itt< 

DLiUliii;i> of tbo exrtb thsm tll« flved itifi, 

Dbt&ne«a «f f!f sn^ MT. 

DlvUblllty of matter, SlQi 

Dlvt9loQ of tba ablm«l kingdom, SSL 

Dodo, the fttoTj uf thl^ 409, 

Dd^ h«rklQif oC 39t 

Dtiji*, mtfuiiirinda about, 8ftDt 

Dollar mark, ih«. 142. 

Dtmilnion^ old, (1^ 

DwT-nftJt, <}r»ftd aA, TT. 

Dfuft in ebiiimcyi, SGU, 

Dreainii, WT^. 

Drop Rifipsore, 318^ 

Drowning, oma-^iia nt, sm 

DTQwrtlof, rt! to very l!fnmt B8*. 

DuDtllitir of ^old tkhd silver, £Q^ 

Dukft «f Clar^^Dc^^ dronrii^id In molmiHf, ITl^. 

Dumhllllj of brk?k4, im. 

DufC-aboirersv LbfiLsorLa of, 551. 

Eiijllei thft double haadi'd, ICT, 

EAirth, »n«lo^' betiff'L'ei] Mara and, S^. 

EAith, dlntaa^c of; f^fim the flted stai^ 2Stk 

Eartli, how ttatloy w^i^h*(l tbe^ 225. 

Eartb, magtilliidfl of, SlU. 

Kurth, mrOtl(»b of; aru^ni) Ihfl atin, 3^ 

Enrth, naf iirfi ot, $M. 

KaFth, fittuodltir of. Sftt. 

Earib, Aurfa<>^ ot lUiiAtratm!, 9!1&. 

E«rtb, ti^xiip, Tatars of Interior of iha, ffl>T. 

Ktirtk, tlR' thn*e motlj/ji o^ S90- 

FJirth, wetpht ot g^ 

EartbE|iiAk««, ^U. 

Kkrwl^ tlL«, Si. 

l^fil^ fancT«tlo& of ih«t, 401^ 

EebouA «rplhtD«id, 5IM 

F^jnomy of ebemialif^ SOT. 

EcNJuuu^y of KWt S19. 

£ffirct i>r h(?at upon Bunknr BIU Honu* 

meiit, i98L 
^eg^ bflUlnp, ^14* 
Kiiftjift, eiJtlwIm^Bjr '^' -''^^ 
Ej:ypt, objt-ct of f : af^ 1JW\ 

El Dorado of E^lr ^ ^Ji, Iffit 

J^Iocirla light, coaiu-^ -.^ ^J« 

£kiMdiiliii »ipt«riM^ llMk 
Kmb^tnlng la S^ptLttfl 
BniploTiDeiLt ftira Mbullenf B » ee»i ty o^ 

ftr; lU 

Kngland^ rintMbeT of ptovincUiliFnifl in, M, 
EngLiDd, Tjn<U]fl^s Blble^ bow Arat prinlAd 

la.sa. 
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Eaglaiid, Um Main €f tha terrestrial hemi- 
sphere, 18L 

England, the lion In the enni oi; ISL 

England, the national debt oC IH. 

England, yeesel in which William IIL oamo 
to. ITS. 

English Bible, Sa. 

En^Uh chronologj, error in. 168. 

English langnage, analysis ol & 

En^ish language, orlgm ot, 7. 

English Uw against beggara, old, 17L 

English mansions, old, 1(M. 

English mUe, anoient and noodera, SKIT. 

English nobilitT, number and dlTisiont 
o<;ifi4. 

Epoch, era and, 61 

Equinoctial storm, S77. 

Era and Epoch. 64 

Era, the Christian. 147. 

Error in EngUsh uironolqrf . 168. 

Errors, minote, results d; in astronomical 
calculations, SSSl 

Er3rsipela& why called 8t Anthony'^ 

Eeqniree, who are, 107. 

Essences, chemiosiUjr prepared. Sid 

Essolgn-oays and days of graoe, 107. 

Etruscan architecture, 189. 

Etruscans, who were the, ITi. 

Europe and AlHca, former union qt 8881 

Europe, temperature of ancient, 886. 

Evangelists, symbi^ of the four, 97. 

Evsporation and condensation, 819. 

Everv man has his price, 81. 

Exhalations from the skin, 879. 

Ex pede Uerculem, 75. 

Eye, motion of the, 849. 

Eye poifor of;in viewing mfamta ol^jeets, 919. 

Eyes, the hundred, of Argus, 77. 

Facts about grain meaanres. S1& 

Fall and velocity of rivers, 989. 

Fallacies of stetlsUoi, 187. 

Falsity of phrenology, 867. 

Family likenesses, l77. 

Farm, annual waste of iron on, 198. 

Farm, Origin ot 84. 

Fear of death, 879. 

Feather in his cap, 8& 

Fecundity of fish, 914. 

Female succession to the throne of Eng- 

Und,154» 
Fiddlers, 48. 
FiUbnsteT8,44 

Fineness of Indian muslina, 618. 
Finger, wedding-ring; 96. 
Fire, Greek, 128. 

Fire, influence of the sun on, 967. 
Fire, 6t Anthony's, why erysipelas is 

called, 47. 
Fires, best method of arresting, 800. 
Fires, distances ot 947. 
Fire^ngglcrs, explanation at the trieks ift, 

Fire-proof oonstructioa, 417. 
Fish, fecundity of; 914. 
Fish, few, found at sea, 406. 
Fish, growth of! 409. 
Fishery, coral, 401. 
Flti, 46. 
Vhigs and signals, national, 140l 



Flaeoa, goUeift, 64. 

Fleur-de-lya, why Iris is eaUad, 141. 

FHea, keeping, out of houses, 406. 

Flight of Wda, 409. 

Flowers in a garden, amagameat U, 9Sk 

Flowers, peculiaritlee e^ 8iB^ 

Flute, music of the, 971. 

Fogies, old, 67. 

Food, nonnshment in, 819. 

Food of the maatodon. 860. 

Food, yeariy, of one man, 88Bi 

Foolaoap paper, 4& 

Force of U^tnlng, 994 

Form of lightning, th^ 994. 

Fossils, the uniTersali^ et 84Dk 

France, the Dauphin o^ IML 

Free trade, 74 

Freneh revolutlOBaiy calendar, 149. 

French revolutloa, pikes in, 18&. 

Frenchmen, why called Frofi;, 77. 

Friday, is it an unlucky day, 96. 

Frogs, eatable, 40a 

Frogs, why Frenchmen so called, 77. 

FuUto the brim, 74 

Galea, depth to which the oeeaa is dto- 

tnrbedby,990. 
Gamea, the Olympic, 196. 
Gaming hells, 18a 

Garden, arrangement of flowen ta a, 886l 
Garrote, the, £l4 
Gas in dwelling-houaes, 819. 
Gas, uses, conveniences and economy sJ^tHL 
Gas-lights, smoke from, 894 
Gasconades, 88. 

Geometry, no royal road tOi, Vk 
Generation, a, 61. 
Generation of the eel, 40& 
Genius, young, 166. 
German silver, 897. 
Gerrymander, 68. 
Gilding, HKirious, 898L 
Glaciers, slxe op44 
GUders, Swiss, 848. 
Glass, breaking by sounds, 971 
Glass bro«ken by hot water, 999. 
Glass, composition ot, 8961 
Gbus, how the diamond outs, 964 
Gkss painting, ancient, 180. 
Globe, rain In different parts ol^ 919L 
Gloom, Cimmerian, 6L 
Glow-worm, light of the, HOL 
GOjaUtheTfO. 
Gold, ducillty oC 809. 
Gold in the world, all, 190. 
Gold, standard, 114 
Golden fleece. 64 
Gone to Jerioto, C 



Gordian knot, 69. 

Gothaoi, the wise men ot, 89 

Grace, days of; 107. 

Grain measures, fksCs sboat, 9ia 

Great Britain, longevity in, 919. 

Great Britain, respiration ot, SUL 

Great Britain, result of the Aaiericaa wi 

with, foretold, 17L 
Greece, seven wise men ot, 19S. 
Gregorian calendar, intiodoctloB o^ 14& 
Greek flr^l9& 
Greeks, ostracism of; 197. 
Gretna Green marriages, 9& 
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GroE, ST, 

Grow 111 ut fifih, 4flSl 

Onana, 63. 

GalU«Uni^tlM, HA, 

Gallt^ liusnLCy o^ »ii Drtenntlloti <tC ^^ 

Gunpowdci-^ fnrc*! oft JJOBt 

GtL£i&, niut« oT A Imiidrtd'iDd-olie'i iSt 

Qy psitB^ 161. 

lUhlts, doDK^fftlc, of oar K&QoatAn^ 90. 

llak'vrtn OaVA, ^L 

llanhTJiiiQ'A w*ge\ 113. 

H^iniKJiiT and cantnAt OT c«UirA, piinciiiliH 
of. "H^, 

11 ear, hcafj ^Jl 

HeAt, vfSi^tt oC upoa Boiiktr MUl Hontt" 

mcRt. 29§. 
TI^At of the mCMit, Snci 

llefaht or ^ tDuuntaiii, auw tu meuiu^ 

Uftk (fa ml HIT, li>ij. 

lJeDil»|hliHrt?, t«neAtrlal, EogkUidtto eeitlJ» 

Hjf, J^^L 

tT^nrv v., Pbalifiji«u-fl*s p^liy o(i 1T7. 

Hill?, ll>u **jvvii, of Kofue, 188. 
It Hits for public t^i^'aters, 371. 
1|l;». [jjp. hurraJx f^'L 
] I i^Uity uf UiD Hal r Cto«i 1T4 
iloiUL, iTiiuiird fjf, 6a, 

niiEi-Mirr-i t-hn^iop, SO. 
Hncrj^ fiin.'ijN^ 49, 

Hiiq^fn i*il i;) loatwivci, TL 

ll^jiiO. UnUli;. I^V. 

H<T^i, *trMeof, M^ 
[*r. t'*^ " 

lluur!^ canon I mt, K'^L 

H^xiEw of Lord%, wuolMekd lA, llfh 

HuiuFfi, kc(^hlnfc Utfi out tfff 40^ 
}1 LiifucDoi, HuimiiDt or, 09^ 

lla[j4r"il-nlJif1i-on* gunn^ fnjutii'iif, §4 
IJun.trL'fl even of Ar£;u«, Ui*i, 77. 
lluurtrudft,' CUlt*ni, u>«opt»Qe» «f UiCf 

Burmh, liip, blp, 83. 

It U mil, QTI^b fit *3. 

Hy«M)p i»f SeTf iiidrct "^^ 

X. t%t o^ Qo. 

Uliutntloiii of Jocom&tlrtt i|»Mi4 SOS* 



ItDlKirtuioe of thfl KoTlnvt imd Bosofli ele> 
metitft iJi oar lAnguigi?, 10. 

IfidiA miiiUoA, flm'DeM o^ US. 
IpdiTtdtt^K numl^er o^ la tlie Knluui] klog- 

4orai 410. 
tnflu^BU of ol] oa Yitef, 25A. 
UifOfiorU of dufil-Abowcrs r^nd bload^ 

rAtD% SiSt 

Inuintcy u eitPDimiSon of guilty S^ 

InaairiUy^ tcr^it fof^ M^ 

loa^vct^S commf^fcEal valit<« of, 31 i^ 

Iiiiticts«rat«it whieh tlm «' to^ t.^ moYe^ 814, 

lD«»n»iMlity tif Uio br*lii, ^t 

Ine-tlTuta c^f Ju^tiaina, 117. 

I ti t (Tf i>r of th? r^BTth, l^iu pemtEiro vt (lift, S&T» 

InU-odqctloQ of farvi^ urordA Lat^t our Jau- 

{TQVge, 39. 
liitrrMhrutla^Q of thi? Gft'jr^Ttnn cmlchiidiTt 14^ 
IntKMluclSttft of lilt' jxjliilu. 101, 
invi^afioo, ^*3i>rtEUotiJH»f, 4t&. 
Invenllwn of ^^rrts, Ittl. 
IrlHj why tailed Fl^^ufHlr^lyi, IIL 
In>n« inqniLL ^b^td i;*!^ on a ^hHHi IflHi 
Iron Crown of t.onibfif<]ii\ tbc, llilS. 
Iron iDAAk, aiKii wUh^ IIU, 

ktnf Ion, B'Kl 
lU,^ 

\YOTf TOIJPtllbl*, SM, 

Joel?, tbe nuEfii], ISO. 
^la^ibln Club, l^L 
.HnuarluA^ tdoud mf 8t,f IBT« 

Jericho, jetodu tti^ ^ 
j««Tilt, orij^ia of tba 3i«mOt C& 
JpWB-b4riYl4 
jpEuitbAn. iJrotb«i^ f?, 
JoDsoiL O TU% Be Of TOi 
JttdTjTunch ftiid, 0^ 
Jttnroft, wbo wa^lOl)» 
JuKtico^bcdof, IBS. 
tTkutlutaii , Inaii talui << 1 IT* 
jusLiQlaa^ tbfi !'iind«e(i ol^ iSSl 

Kann«i>fth,trtie nimkiie* ii^ ftfll 

Kin^drtin, flivbion of U^e htAmtt% d&U 
Kdiit^aimlEjiu, ^. 
Kii<iwJ(*dgfl V i>c(W«r^ Tl 

J^hor. prlwfl of, In Ibe Ulk tuaturj, ilKL 
Ul^xHjjtliftf C^t*, IWl 

Litiistnai^'K KtiifUfth, uial^ifU m, i- 

tAO^iiJi-^ l.rj.-!i-lL, iii(r*xlu<?lloii of fianlpi 

Lmtu^n' r v J: 3 1- 11 •:. f 5 , »rtgla *f» T. 

ttKiiU* LUf 1(L 
Iaw^ Afrri&rt4n. IOC 

Law of huTiikX im. 
Ljiw of jiftWA, Ifri. 
Jj»* tff tl2*««, VM, 
Lav, aid Eii^lili, iollitt Mnin^ ITl. 
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Length of a nMTBk, iMb 
Length of reigna, 168. 
Len^lSa 

Lent^ obMiraaet o^ 18^ 
Lepro^, 887. 

Lorel of sea and lasd, dinagea oi, 887. 
Levels ct the A tleatie end Paelfle ooeaim,tiOL 
LeTer, Arehlmedee and hia, S81. 
Liber^, cap ot, 188. 
library, Alexandrian, 11. 
Ubrariee andecribee In the Middle Agee, 18. 
libraries, andent, mode of placing books 
in,ia 



Ubraries, size of Eoropean. 1 
Life, arerage of human. 810. 
Life, period of human, 80& 



Life, pressure borne bj animsl, 408. 
Light, comparatiro, of the son and Hxed 

steis,8it 
Light, costliness of the eleetrle, 801 
Light ot the glow-worm, 406. 
Light of the moon, 841. 
Light of the seasons, 868. 
Light of the son compsred with terrestrial 

lights, 84a 
Lli^tning and its eifeets, 881. 
Lightning, ehaln, eanses of; 88S. 
Lightning, foree oi; 884. 
Lightning, form of; 881 
Lightning, precaations against, 888. 
Lightning-eondactoFB, antiqaitx c€, 884 
Lightning-eonduetora, what are, 898w 
Likenesses, Ikmily, 177. 
Lion in the arms of Eng^d, 186L 
Lions, seeing the, TOi 
Lithography. chromoL 414. 
Liyery and livery stables, 81 
LiTinin, presentation to, 118. 
Loco-fooo, 50. 

LocomotlTe meed, Hhistratlons of; 808. 
Log-rolling, 60. 
Lombardy, iron orown ci, 188. 
LongeritT in Great Britain, 818. 
Looking back, 89. 

Lords, woolsacks tn the Hoose oi^ 111 
Loss of meat in cooklnE. 880. 
Lotos of the andents, wMw 
Loots Gapet, 00. 
Loots Qitttone. style c/t, 94 
Lock of horseshoes, 95. 
Lastmm,a,88. 
Lynch law, origin oC 108. 

Madeira and daret, decanting^ 814 
Magna Charta, origin oi; 189. 
"' nltade of the earth, 884 

' , the s^le of yoor, 84 

/, attainment of; 104 

lite, 842. 

ey.was the Doke of Clarence drowned 
In, 1T8. 
Mandrake, the, 74 
Man, every, has his price, 81. 
Man, every, is the architect of his own for- 

tones, 74 
Man, manners makvth, 7L 
Man, respiration oL 879. 
Man, sUtnre ot, 884 
Man, temperature ot, 884 
Man with the iron notssk, who was, 119. 




Man, y eariy food ct a, 884 
Msnsfons, old BngUsh, 1«L 
Mannfocture of type, 41L 
March, length of a, 801 
Mare, the gmy,will piove 
Mark, the dob, 1& 
Marqoetrie, 81 
Marriage, prokMiged s 

second, 114 
Marriage, Mofgaaatic, 84 
Marriages, Gretna Green, 84 
Marry himsel£ can a de igjmnn , IIT. 
Mar^ analogybetween the eaitfc aid, 8M. 
Martel, Chuiea, 194 
Martinet, what Is a, 44 
Mastodon, food of the, 884 
Matter, divisibili^ U, 814 
Mausoleum, 44 
Measure, drop, 814 
Measure the^eii^t of a »mmtBil^ hmr 

to, 874 
Measures, grain, foots about, 814 
Measures of common artides of — w l iaa- 

disc, 117. 
Meat tn cooking, hns oC 884 
Meats, roast and boiled, 811 
Mechawtam of the bones, 804 
Mediterrsnean, ooral flsberr in tiie^ dOL 
Memoranda about cata, 881. 
Memoranda about dogs, 884 
Memoranda upon war and its opeisitt oBS , 8HL 
Men of dilforent countries, wd^ and stat- 
ure 0^814 
Men of straw, 81. 

Men, the seven wise, of Greeee, 184 
Men, the wise, of Gotham, 84 
Merino sheep, 889. 
Metals, the preventloB of tifte oridsltoB 

oi;889. 
Method of arresting fires, 804 
Middle Ages, booksellers in, 14 
Middle Ages, Ubrsries and serfbss In, 14 
Misration of plants, 8B7. 
Mite, andent and modem KwgHsh, 807. 
Mind your P's sod (^ 84 
Mlsooncepti<Hu of the nature and appOe*- 

tion of mechanical power, 80T. 
Mlssladppi Blver, physics ot, 884 
Mistletoe at Chrle^nas, th^ 97. 
Money, 81 

Money, past and present, value Ot, 184 
Money, the earliest, coined, 144 
Moon, light of the, 841. 
Moon, the, 88L 
Moon, heat of the, 884 
Moon, the rotati<m ot, 881. 
Moon, what is the harvest, 884 
Mop, Mrs. Partington and her, 84 
Morganatic marrbige, 94 
Moedc art of; 414 
Mosquito, the sting of the, 884 
Motion of the eye, 848. 
Motion of the earth around the son, 884 
Motions of the earth, the three, 894 
Mould, blue, 854 

Monldineas, peri^mies as preventives of; 804 
Mountain, the, 65. 
Mountain, how to measure the bd^t of 

a, 874 
Mountains, steepness of; 804 
Montons, revenons A aos, 74 
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Mammj -irlieat, 8150, 
Ml 1.^1 c of the fliite, 2T1^ 
MiishrrKHTEUV cdlblp^, Si^ 

N abobn thft^ 44* 
Nimldn ootton, MO, 

NftpoIeoD, the Code, lOOi. 

Nflturo of ha-iT, BM. 

Natxiri^ of mecJiAnics^l pow^f 9&T* 

KAtunc i>f tiid tiartb, ^Hi. 

** Navvy."" the, m. 

Ko autor ultrt eres»iduii4 H- 

"k*(jty r«quir 

^icotin*, potsott *^ ate. 

NE^ht, t«WH7 af wfitor-irhedfl In tbd. SOO, 

Hl^rUt-ttwta, 4ife. 

Kkhtnun, STDh 

NIaI priiu, IM. 

KiMh^ art K mo lie) hliEpL SOT. 

KobllJty. EngUjh, Duraber *Sid dtrlattms 

of. 1&4 
NoLBeib thifli 9,^73. 

Koniuui acid fiikioa ek^ments la our bn- 

Nothuu and ^afnti nitu«i of provUlooA, lOL 
N<it^, Bikok-^if- England, 415» 
Kuurlshment In bi^&d^ ^L 
Nourlahmeat in fodd, 612, 
Nntiibei of booka la tbfl warlld^ fi3L 
Kntnb^r of pn»vlJid«lljiiHi iu Englandt AL 
;tCEiiftbdJ- of fiUn, 384. 
Numhor of spedeq ^d IndlvldujlA m the 

anlmfit klnfrdoni, %lb. 
NntTliPdHt la «offu«, 81&, 

mra Eon Jpmson, 70. 

<ribj«ctik, pow^r df tbfl ejr« In Tl«wim^ !N9. 

Obs^rTimc^ of Lent, 1^1 

Occnrraae* of dentil at dlflbnnt dullj pfr* 

Oce&ti, eoton of tbe, ^7* 

Ocean, depth ta wtaldh It In {UBiurbed hf 

Oeoui, ob««rvbtfonfr upcn tbo d«^tb of 

the, a^T. 
OeoM, salt in the, SSO. 
Oe^AD, tbe bB4la vf ttifl AUjultti, 989. 
Ocean, tntiflpuoiicif of iha, JU& 

OdotlL, pDFUlKtiellM of, #{]i^, 

01 1! am wKior, tufiuoaft^ nt, 4M, 
OM Dommijm, 5Sl 

1 fl*l &jjfrlo% GT. 

Oliv.jr,' ■■! Unw'ljjad for *0* TS^ 

iitio, the. tiia. 
r VTEir, MHL 
4 . 1 Lie oplsra trtdA, JN4< 

DtfT^iia of veettatlod, Ti«plffttory, 36Up 
Orfjfinof AinW, ^1 
Ortgln of BrlCftCLoiif IM 



Origin of Cxai, 41k 

Origin and history of the F^pal tfAf *« tSL 

Orlgliii CQiioiift. uf ioine woras^ 89*, 

Oriidn of thti Lnj^ll£th la^Qgnaee, T* 

Orfglo of the Damo Jv-ftiilt, <& 

Ofktn of the Diftdtm, 4a 

C^gln of the god Hroieii, ZL 

<yi\ff\u of *'iflnj) " ftl. 

Origin of HoiTfth, 43, 

Orij^n of Ljnch kw, lOft. 

Origin of N^wspaptri, 2^ 

Orlitlu of Magnu Chart a, 13S* 

Origin of Um IMcala Ji>. 

Origtn, rseent, of " »t*rTatlan,*' fift. 

OrlgUi or ■olidtoTfi, ] ] L 

Orlgia of '' true bldts,^ 43, 

0«l»dftm of the Gr«ukjt, the, 18T. 
Oont^ eiiirica^ diridiot] <>f abips Into, 111 
Ovk iiCght, '(09. 
OjddaUtijn of mutaK prsTontioD at fiftft' 

Pacific and AUantio ocvan^ Itrala o£ tML 
Faddic-trhsdli and Mtew aieamBn, ooal at 

Pallad^ani, tbe, 4a 

Fad ducts of Justinian, Ihe^ lie. 

Papal tiara, orlfln and hlatory qI^ IWL 

Pipi?r, foolscaji, 48. 

Pap/ruft. H- 

PaiHODa, M. 

P^rtin^on^ ^tm., atid her mo^r^ 60i 

Pu^]nJn aod Pviqubmd^, 51* 

Patchiiui?, Wi!>, 

Fawnhrnkt'r'a thf«<a haihi^ flS^ 

I'ftyrooot, t*n<JeT in. 10^ 

Pay t:if troops In th«< thirteenth eenttLF^. t9L, 

Pearls, orllfluiai, 408. 

FtfculUrltltui ill the hand, ^76^ 

I'ereiliaritiea of flffwerv, 54& 

P«etdiaritlaa of mnlatlriMA^ asa. 

P«-callaritli>e of the Ametima tmt^ mn 

Pecunift, 3-1 

Pc^atftiB, whxit i»f TO, 

rel&riiirJc archUi.jf(;tQTe, IftS. 

PeiTple, t^tpn tind of wotds by the, &K 

Peppor, black and wbtta* ilb:§l 

Vi^rUjtl fit huauin life, 20^ 

Perf[]m<'.&, antLqqit^ of, i^T. 

Porfame.T tu pri"ri.'iitir«fl of m 

Pefrtntrn-iice of miori?,, Stiff. 

PermAhenea of miMiTi ti^inp^raturt^, 29& 

Peatlii^nce, deathe bj war anrti, Mil, 

Peter tbia Gruat, Kuailau etTilJjEatlon otulafi 

Pflwa, law of, 102. 

PheDomeoa t^t thti d4»ath-bed, RIE, 

Phenodictia of "rlalfin, 34tl 

PhmjipSe^ 4il 

PhreDoioiTT, fbiAil? of, Mr 

Phjalea of^tha MlsalMli^pt Blvaf. ^S^ 

Pletur«Ar how to rlew, 94SL 

Piked in tbu Fr»Bdh Bfivoluttott^ lia, 

Filiate of Hcrcnica^ HtH, 

Pilot that wc«th«n}d th« itorm* '^ 

Pili«-la^ing* AA, 

I'iwiti, arettq, atiwit oi; ^E. 

Planta la alB^ADf^rmjma« H&l» 

Pianta, ml«ratS«ti of; fiOT. 
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PUntB, Wtfdian eiaes tar, 164 

PU7 of Henry V., SlakspaAre'B, 177. 

Plfftden, epMial, UO. 

Poison of nlootine, 889. 

Polaon of the nttleenake^l. 

Poisons of the and enta, 179. 

Pole, the barber's, 8flL 

Poltroon, 82. 

Pomatam, 809. 

Pope's boll, 188L 

Porter, 88. 

Position in sleeping, 8<t8. 

Potato, introduction of the, 161« 

Potatoes in bread, 81L 

Potatoes, mealj and waxj, 811. 

Pound, number of seeds Us Sltt. 

Power, knowledge is, 78. 

Power, mechanical, nature and ^yplieation 
oi, 857. 

Power of the eye. 819. 

Power of the will orer Tocal action, 888. 

Power ot wares, 267. 

Power, the ikdal angle as a aigi^ of intel> 
leetaal,8Sl. 

Power, horse, 961. 

Precantions against lightning, 898L 

Presentation to livings, 111 

Pressure borne bj aniinal life, 408. 

Pressure, sea, 89L 

Price, everv man has his, 8L 

Prices of labor in the 14th oenturr, 190i 

Prices of provisions at Borne in the 4th cen- 
tury, 19L 

Prices, reduction ofl between 1810 and 
1851. 192. 

Prices, Scripture, 186. , 

Printing, anastatic, 416. 

Printing, eariv, 18. 

Privilege of the sanctuary, 91. 

Procrustes, bed ot, 76w 

Progress of navigation, 80T. 

Proportion of Norman and Saxon olementa 
in our language. 10. 

Provincialisras in En^nd, 81. 

Provi8lons,Norman and Saxon names oi; lOL 

F*B and Q*s, mind your. 88. 

Pumn, theory of the, 887. 

Punch and Judy, 68. 

Purity of waters, relative, 816. 

Pyramids of Egypt, oblect o^ 180. 

Pythias, Damon and, 184. 

Quackery, what is, 79. 
Quotations, Bible, erroneoiu, 81 
Quotations, femiliar, 84. 

Baee, peculiarities <tf the American, 888. 
Bace-horse. the stride of a. 988. 
Bain in diflerent parts of the globe, 819. 
Bailways and telegraphs, British, 80L 
Bailway speed, 80& 

Bailway system, 81 years retrospect oi, 801 
Sain, blood, 86a 
Kadical, 66. 

Baleigh, Sir Walter, El Dorado of; 188. 
Battlesnake, structure and poison of; 891. 
Bazor and hot water, 864. 
Becovery from drowning, 889: 
Bed cap as the emblem of revolution, 184. 
Beduction of prices between 1810 and 1851, 
199. 



Belgna,kBftb<<l<ML 

Bemwieratimn of authors, 85. 

Besplration and ventilatioe, 877. 

BesplratioD of Great Britain, 818 

Be^plratton of man, 879. 

Betention of old words and phiaaea bj th* 

people, 80. 
Betrospee^ of the raUway system, 901 
Bevenons k nos moutons, 70. 
Bevdution, pikes in theFiMcii, US. 
Bevdntion, the red cap as the emuem o( 1S4 
Bichas CrcBSUS, 78. 
Bilievo, the tenn, 661 
Bing, finger, 9ft. 
Bings of sergeaat-at-law, lOH 
Blvers, lUl and velocity U, 8801 
Bead, no royal, to geometry, 78L 
Boast and boUed meats, 811 
BoUn Hood, 18L 
Bftfnantt degenerate, 108L 
Bomance or Kenilworth, the tru, ITIw 
Boman crowns of triumph, 18SL 
Bome, the first baU in, 158L 
Bome, the seven hills id, 1I& 
Booms, ailing 871. 
Bose, under tne, 78. 
Bosee, attar o^ 80a 
Botatlon of the mo<», 881. 
Botnndity of the earth, 887. 
Bound-robin, 67. 
Bowland for an Oliver, 78. 
Bubioon, the, 187. 
Bnbric, the. 46. 
Bossian dvilixatSon under Peter tha GrasL 

158. 

Salt in the ocean, 880. 

Saltness of the sea, 889. 

Salute of a hundred and one guns, 88L 

Sam, uncle, 68. 

Sanctuary, privilege of; 91. 

Sandwich, the, 63. 

Saxon and Norman names of provisloM, in. 

Saxon elements in our language, 10. 

Schemes, Ut<n>ian, 68. 

Sorilies in the Middle Ages, 18. 

Scripture prices, 188. 

S<^pture, the Hynop of the, 858. 

Sea and land, changes of level ci, 887. 

Sea, fbw fish found at, 406L 

Sea, saltness of the, m. 

Sea-preasure, 891. 

Seasons, Ught of the, 961 

Seeds to the pound, how many, 811 

Seeds, vitaUty oi; 881 

Seeing the Uons, 70. 

Sensation of heat 891 

Serseant-at-law, his coif and rings, 100. 

Shakspeare's Play of Henry Y., 177. 

Sheep, antiquity o^ 841 

Sheep, merino, 899. 

Shells, noise in, 871 

Sherry, 811 

Ship, Noah^ ark a model, 807. 

Ships, divisiim of into ounces, Ul 

Shoe, throwing the old, 91. 

SibyUine books. 61 

Sign of intellectual power, 88L 

Signs of death, 871 

Signs of the weather, 871 

Signals, national fiags and, 141 
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6lfn*tTir« of ihe trtm^ 90, 

Bllver, iluctilttx at Wtt. 

i* If loin t'f Uvl m. 

fiiiv of EiirofMron Ubnu-i^ SMl 

^]}« of tlirj" human br«lft, S^ 
HtlD, «shii]atli:ii]a HWm Llii!t, ]!t7fi 

tileep, luiw to procure^ S^9. 
^li't^p of ag«d ptrftjiiiv SrOi 
^li't^t* <^f Arctic pUiatif S&S, 
^ltii'[P, the fatiiiMai we nt^t?d, 36^ 
e^k'vplDg, pQflitlcrji liif B6j1 
BJa^plnk'TiKHHA, plosU lilt ^^^ 

Bnufc* tknm gu^U&hU, 8m 

Suov-^liirtket, winuth i>^ iJflT. 

8o4lk wntDr^ nuniiamit, &14^ 

Bokr iyetam, iiitdlie<iT«T«il bodJ«i ol^ SS9. 

SolkltfjTi, ari^p of, UL 

BouJQdf "^tiki^JlJc^ ot tTO. 
SoiUiib^ bnwklDff giu* by, fllL 
fipcftken, blntA £:it. ^T^ 

fip«<U«» Id the ^luuU klugKkqiH 9t^ 

e|w«tAclei, 3511, 

fipa#d, ULuHtmyoiu of 1ch»iim>Utb^ ^/H^ 

Bpii^f\, mllwuy, 2(ta* 

Eijpiilert^ ^cbfi^ 40i5, 

t^pin,^tcrT 47» 

Btiibles llvt<ry, *4, 

£ft ii ftthdiiy^fl flfa, wby cry«]p«UB [a csKodf 

St JaduotIus, blood oL 1ST, 
StM^CbAaibt^r, tbe, 14S. 
Bern Hnd »tiiiMi9, 133. 

Start, Iftflit of Ui« «tm ilheI. 34L 
8tJirG^ tlJiitabci£ of tbo wth brum, K3A, 
t^tjire, ininVt^pF a^ 284 
" ST*r>'tiUj>n,*' rt'f<?Jit oHglo of^ (a 

StaliAtlcfl of ftlHtwonnA, 213. 

t^EullAilCA of itilscido onr] tirim<>f f]j^ 

etAEumof ii]Aii,a8,V 

BUture of m^n of i.lld'pfpiil cotmtrie), SlBb 

^teiira from tho kcttiL'. S«ft, 

K?ti'<ULO^rt, eoiir 6f cwlillv'wbfrtl act] Bcri^w, 

Steepness of monDtairLg^ SQi, 
hiiiiii itt thi' irjowiultOj OVBl 

^tf>PC0, plMflRSi of, lij tLo AiioLentv. SfiO, 

c^tcuDeA, jfrvcioys, how to UktffipiJ^b^ jC&L 

btnniH lUa flatiiuocikJf 27 u 

filonn^ tJifr pQot Uut WMtbensit tbe, m 

BtoREUi, to e«tiDute tb« dktnQC^ of, JiGO. 

I^tnv^ nrttn of^ fit- 

Straaju tho Gulf, ^. 

BtiCiilgtb i)J bnuX-botu fj^p^r, lOdt 

StHde of a race-boFfte, :ii». 



Rtrite* btit hpRT nip, TB. 

BtrlpHs^ tha bUrs and, 133. 

Btylia of LiDui# QDo.t'^irzo^ ^. 

Style of " Your Majiaty/* Sa. 

8ucf«3aLr>n^ fbuuter. to tbu tbf oi^o of £iuc* 

Rq^feAdlon in the throne of Fraflea^ 1R&, 

l^affli'fiJifis <*f Iba deatb-b<?i!^ ST J, 

Buiciclti and crime, iitatiatb?^ Qt, 21 S* 

Bun, Ifgbt of tbo fkvd eUif and tbts^ ^41, 

Stiti^ dOt'A It InQiMQ^ % Urc, SOT* 

gun, bi It luliAlklled, SISL 

Squ, TiioUoD <if ih«i efurtb ai^tiiid, 22A, 

Sun, nature of the, 229. 

Seul, tho ncaruT ttiD^ Lbi> ^ffttor tbe cold* 307* 

Simd Ilglit compared witb terrt^^trla) UgUISi 



of tbo Pirth Illnitritfld, S?2a, 

0voTi! of Daniock'i^ l<l 

&ybsrit(Ba, wlau weru the» 13ft. 

t^yeopbauta, who w^'re tho Hrftt, &4> 

SymtioW of tbv fi)ur evmn^llilJs^ 9J, 

Bym^tathy of tlbrutlon^ 2Ta. 

By intern, h^^ur, illujitrfiteil, tiJ* 

System, solar, uMincoveted bfuUei q^ S^ 

Taflot's cabbage, J9. 

Tartft ^ 

TftrTiEur jind fpatberinfrT BntiquHy nf, 143^ 

'7'uste, Lbe timgnu ha tba orgaa o£ 8t^ 

T(fa-<aiddyt S&, 

Tott, kcei4ni^% aae. 

Tifjir^, what flftv, S85. 

Tulcfirriipba, lidtl^b, tnL 

Tulcftcopf , waUTi, wO. 

TumpcT^tur^v 111 van, [MrttTiancOiee of, SUSl, 

Tenipei^turi' of aticle^iit KurcipQ^ Sti9* 

T4*iniK"rainH> of Tium, *)WJ, 

Teoipcraturc of tbi^ Interior of U^e e«rtli, 30% 

TfrDflef In paymcDtn, lOfek 

T«»t for iDiuuirty, B4]&, 

Tbaw, n>ld, 20tJ. 

Tbcory of the pnmfk 90T. 

Thirleej) ta dtnnur, Mk 

TJir^ lullfl. pawubfok^rX ^ 

T bron e vf Enf land, hTtmkt snaoewrion to^ tG4 

Throne of France, buccwhIoP U^ iSik 

Throwing a tub t€ tbe wbale, 71^. 

Throwing tbd old aboe, 91. 

Thuie, lltldia, t^ 

i'larm. Panab orfgio f>j^ ISl. 

Toful^, ilv^n^ In &tone w vo^ 4dOL 

Toddy, 54. 

Tongue, m tbe oraan <if tatfte, SSiu 
Tory, Wblg, and, M 
Trade, free, T4 
Tragedy, cotnedT, aniU 129. 
Tranjfiaroni'j of the ocean, ftlff . 
Trafiaisirc, dl 
Trii«ure-tH>ve, 1 liL 
Treathtts, ErictgciratcT. ST. 
Trtti, thii^ I'fmffl, of t1j*»)i, RW^ 
Truo« rtiid IwH^ks, Itiirtvi a <>f, liL 
Trlt^^a uf flnrjupxlern^ m^. 
Triuinpb, Koinau c^rowtu of^ IHIl 
Troopft. pay of, tn tibe istb e«ntory, IH* 
" IVuA ItitA,'* oflgtii oi; 41%. 
Ti);%1b1i eftuomii l«K 
Tventy^mitt yeai^ i«l3^n«et nf Uu f«llw«r 
ayitem, m 
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TwiBklingJSr. 

Tjmdale*8 Bible, how flnt prlatod la Sng- 

land, iO. 
lype, manntketore o^ 411. 

Ultinu Tliiil«. 68. 
Uncle Sam, S& 
Under the rote, 7S. 

Union of AfHoe and Bnrope, Ibnaer, 888. 
Union Jack, 188. 
UniTeraallty of foadla^ 84& 
Upas tree of Java, 85a 
Use of inooase, 188L 
Uses of gas, 819. 

Utensils, eooking, danfer ftvin, 818. 
. Utopian sehemes, dl 

Yahie, oommereial, of insects, 814. 

Yalae of diamonds, 198. 

Value of iron, 198w 

Value of monej, past and present, 188L 

Varieties of Ivy, »«. 

Vastness of creation, 988. 

Vatlcanus, Oodex, 9k 

Vefretation, respiratory organs ot, 88Ql 

VelU the bride's, 98. 

Veins, mineral, dlreetion oil 889. 

Velocity of rirers, 889. 

Velod^ of sound, 87a 

Velocity of the winds, 878. 

Velocity of water-wheels in the night, 808. 

Velocity of waves, 897. 

Venl, Tldi, vici, 74. 

Venerable Bede, 128w 

Ventilation, respiration and, 87T. 

Ventilation by the ehlmner, 968. 

Ventriloquism, what is, 871. 

Vibrations, sympathy oi; 879. 

Views, dlssolrlng, 890. 

Vision, phenomena of, 849. 

Vitality of seeds, 868. 

Vocal action, power of the will orer, 888. 

Volunteer, soldier and, 4S, 

Wages, hangman^s, 119. 

WandngTart oA 869l 

Walla, wooden, 7a 

War and its ooerations, 808L 

War and pestilence, deaths by, SIL 

Wardlan cases for plants, 864. 

Warmth of the snow blanket, 997. 

Warrants, death, 114. 

Waste of iron on a Ikrm, 196L 

Watch and dock, dlffsrence between, 868. 

Water, hot, c^ass broken by, 899. 

Water, hot, rasor and, 864. 



Water, inimire, 81& 

Water, Influence of oil on, 9B6L 

Waters, relative purity oi; SISl 

Water, soda, spurious, 816k 

Water, telescope, 890. 

Water-wheela, Teloeity oi; in tke night, 888L 

WaTCS, decoptiTe appearaaoe ot, VnT 

WsTcs, power and Telocity oC 857. 

Wares, the Atiantie, 864 

W *^ ' ^- lit 9ia 

H -'ti^, s|i.i.-jvrs, 4<Jftu 

W^ddillj?-riilg, finKer, 9Sl 

Wc-nditincB, oraHfieH-blaisams worn at, 98. 

Weight of mrrn of dlti^fent ooontries, 918L 

"Wfii^htDf cnal. Hi 

W<'iif ^t lit iha Atiaoipb^re, 966. 

WtHirfjt of tho «»rtli, ti4. 

'W ' \^\its fit ftitki (» of tiif M-chaadise, U 7* 

W'-iU, Hrk«lAD. a4'X 

Whale. Chrfjvrlne s tub tcf the, 79. 

■Wh:tfe..■L^:^ne, 40 L 

Wii<,'at, mtnaray, S&i 
Whig and Tory, ML 
Whlttington and his cat, 18L 
WUK Cesar's, must be aooTO l_, 
WllL power oi^ over Tocal action,!. 
WUUam IIL, vessel in which he ( 

England, 1781 
Wind of a cannon ball, 96l 
Wind, to ascertain the dlioctlon o^ 9TS. 
Winds and currents, 879. 
Winds, direction and Telodty ot 976L 
Wine, color o^ 817. 
Wliurs of Insects, rtlbt at which they rnwrn, 

Wise men of Gotham, 89L 

Wise men of Greece, the seren, 196. 

Wood, toads Uvlng in, 400. 

Wooden walls, 78. 

Woolsacks In the Honse of Lords, 119L 

Words, retention oi; by the peo^ 80. 

Words, curious origin of some, 88. 

Words, derivation oi; 88L 

Words, fbrelgn. introduction oi; into our 

language, 99. 
Worid, aU the gold in the, 196. 
World, number of books in, 99w 
Wounds, skin-deep, 889. 

Tankee,86w 

Year, rainy days in tiM, 817. 

Years, historical and legal, 16L 

Yeast;814. 

ZoH-Tereia, th^ 109. 
Zouaves, 89. 



THE END. 
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